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Rationalism in Religion 


By R* D. Karve 


M AN is such an incorrigible rationalist by 
nature that even apologists of religions 
do not think it incongruous that they 
should try to make use of reasoning to defend 
their creeds, while at the same time they proclaim 
that religion is beyond reason and that 
faith is much more important than reason. 
Consider, for instance, the remarks of 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the foremost exponent of 
Indian mysticism, in his lectures at the Oxford 
University which have recently been published 
with the title "Eastern Religions and Western 
Thought”, On page 20, one finds the remark, 
‘Hinduism adopts a rationalistic attitude in the 
matter of religion”, which will certainly be 
news to rationalists, and they will be further 
surprised by the remark on page 23. "The 
Hindu thinkers warn its against rationalist self- 
sufficiency. The learned run far more risks 
than the unlearned.” Is this the rationalistic 
attitude of the Hindu religion? And since the 
writer quotes these Hindu thinkers with 
approval, does it not prove that the learned 
lecturer himself is more likely to be wrong than 
the simpleton who has faith without reasoning? 
This kind of contradiction may not be noticed 
in a lecture, especially by an impressive 
speaker like Sir S. Radhakrishnan, but it is 
certainly risky to put it in a book. This is how, 

S tfhaps, "the learned run far more* risks than 
e unlearned”* 

He says that religion is an experience and 
describes it thus: "When the .individual with¬ 
draws his soul from all outran! events, gathers 
himself together inwardly and strives with 
concentration, there breaks upon him an ex- 
. ptrience, secret, strange and wondrous, which 
quickens within him, lays hold on him and 
becomes his very being. Even if God be an 
idea and has no reality apart from one’s idea- 
don, that which frames the idea of God and 
strives to realise it is itself divine”!. If God is 
nothing but an idea, what does the word 
"divine” signify? It is originally derived from 
the Latin word for God, but the author 
apparently thinks that the adjective gives some 
sense even if there is no God. Further on, the 
reader finds that this is an attempt to derive the 
existence of God from this adjective applied 
gratuitously to a kind of experience, for the 


author says: "To say that God exists means 
that spiritual experience is attainable. The 
possibility of the experience constitutes the most 
conclusive proof of the reality of God.” To 

S ostulate that a certain kind of experience is 
ivine and then to infer that the possibility of 
this experience constitutes a proof of the exist¬ 
ence of God, is indeed a logical feat! And this 
is the rationalistic attitude! A fine answer to <j 
people like Sadhu Santinath, who declare after * 
undergoing these ‘divine’ experiences that they j 
have not the slightest reason to think that their 
experience is related to anything outside them¬ 
selves. But evidently they have no claim to the ‘ 
logical acumen of Sir S. Radhakrishnan ! 

His method of getting that experience 
assumes the existence of a soul, since the 
individual has to "withdraw his soul from all 
outward events”, but in this particular case, * 
the rationalist can easily interpret it to mean 
"attention”. There is again no indication as 
to what you are to concentrate on. You are to < 
"strive with concentration”, but, strive for ' i 
what? All is mystery, but what is religion 
without mystery ? 

I have said above th at man is an incorrigi¬ 
ble rationalist by nature. This does np{ , 
however, * prevent him from starting with 
wrong premises and naturally reaching wruu$, 
conclusions. Very curious instances of these 
attempts at rationalism are to be found flu 
religious literature. Only recently a religious 
book was reviewed in the columns of the 
"Kesari”, a Marathi paper started by Tilsit, 
which has always catered to orthodoxy 
though Tilak was by no means orthodox him¬ 
self. The book describes the ‘importance of 
the name of God. Though the Christian God 
apparently does not like his name to be 

S entioned in vain, the Hindu Gods delight 
it and so, I believe, does the Mahometan i 
God. To avoid monotony, Hindus 
have invented a large number of names foi 
their gods, so that Vishnu, for instance, hue a 
thousand names and the list is repeated every 
day by some religious Hindus. Now the book 
maintains that by reciting lists like this, you 
can get salvation without any trouble, and 
cites a number of mythological stories in 
support. For instance, a man who named 
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his son frequently, went to heaven because the 
name happened to be also the name of a god. 
Similarly, a beggar woman who had accidental¬ 
ly to starve one day because she did not get 
anything to eat, and finally found a leaf of the 
“bilva” tree and threw it away in anger because 
it was not food, and this leaf accidentally fell 
on a “Shiva-linga”, she went to heaven too, 
because that particular day happened to be a day 
of fast consecrated to Shiva and the leaf falling 
on the Shiva-linga was counted as worship with 
the leaf which is his favourite. These stories 
are quite consistent with the theme of the 
book, which claims that mere recital of the 
i name of God gives a claim to a place in 
heaven. But the reviewer finds fault with the 
f author for including these stories, because 
they offend his sense of justice. Apart from 
the fact there is no justice to be found 
anywhere in nature, is there any justice in a 
man getting a place in heaven because he 
recites certain names, even if he does it 
intentionally instead of accidentally? On the 
contrary, there is very strict logic in those 
stories. If the recital of a name produces a 
certain effect, the writer of the story assumes 
'tbit it must produce the effect even if the 
recital is accidental, just as a flame will burn, 
whether you put your finger in it accidentally 
or intentionally. It is precisely this logic that 
the reviewer does not like, though he says that 
the stories should not have been included 
because they are illogical. The kind of logic 
he has in mind is religious logic, while the 
writer of the stories has employed natural 
logic. In religious logic, it is faith that 
moves mountains, though this religious 
lever is hardly likely to appeal to rationa¬ 
lists. 

. The reviewer further advises the writer to 
select mythological stories with this point in 
view. This is rather dishonest advice, though 
it agrees with the similar opinion expressed in 
Plato’s Republic, namely, that stories about 
gods should be chosen with a view to influence 
tne public for good. But does not this kind 
of advice imply that these stories are no longer 
believed to be true, but that still they are to be 
told in order to influence the multitude? Are 
thfse stories then false in the opinon of the 
reviewer ? 

The reviewer evidently belongs to the large 
class of people who do nq&gcxactly believe 
these stories, but who are afraid to confess 
openly that they do not believe them. He dis¬ 
approves of the selection made by the author 
on the ground that the stories do not look 


reasonable, but approves of the book on the 
whole, because it finds fault with the supposed 
tendency of modern girls to remain unmarried, 
or to go in for love-marriages, though heaven 
knows how all this is connected with the 
subject-matter of the book : the importance of 
reciting the name of God ! 

The rosary seems to be a feature of all the 
principal religions, and serves to count the 
number of times prayers or the names of gods 
are repeated. It is a mechanical business, not 
requiring much concentration and people can 
attend to other things as well with the rosary 
in hand. I once met a Mohamedan acquaintance 
with a rosary, who was hardly ever seen 
without it. I ventured to joke about it once 
and said: ‘‘You must surely know by this 
time how many beads that rosary contains. 
Why do you count them over and over again?” 
He took it quite coolly and explained that he 
was not counting the beads, but taking the 
name of God (Allah) with every bead, as he 
had to do it a certain number of times in 
the day. The praying-wheel of Tibet 
seems to be a much more convenient arran¬ 
gement, but perhaps each God has his 
preferences! 
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Savage Civilisation 

By Dr. G. Y. Chitnis 


a ri i tl er ”, says deputy Fuhrer, “would 

£ J rather see Germany a union ot 
soviets on Russian lines than surren¬ 
der to the democracies, ” The same gentleman 
says elsewhere that “Hitler was a seventh 
member of the German Workers’ Party and 
was as good a socialist as any other. ” 

We in India have our own idea of socialism 
and it does not somehow fit in with the soci¬ 
alism that Hitler professes. Hitler’s is essenti¬ 
ally a Nordic type of socialism and believes in 
aggression as the sole method of introducing 
socialism in backward countries. Besides his 
socialism is not a commodity for general 
consumption: it is exclusively reserved for the 
Nordic races. 

Dr- Gunther Hecht, the Nazi labour minister, 
has issued a very interesting pamphlet in which 
this National Socialist writes, “It is not 
desirable to introduce our European subject 
matter into the schools for Asiatic or Tropical 
peoples. This is not because other races have 
a different culture or a different outlook on 
life and may require a different basis of educa¬ 
tion, but simply because of their inherent 
inferiority Unusually gifted natives might be 
provided with simple forms of European 
civilisation and some might even be taught one 
or two European languages so that they could 
be used in the lower ranks of the administration* 
Natives should, however, definitely be barred 
from the higher schools and the •universities on 
the ground that they have no creative contribu¬ 
tion to make in the academic field and that the 
production of native pseudo-scholars will 
endanger European political security-” 

Further on. Dr. Hecht remarks, “While it is 
possible to use the native in industry and on 
the plantations without estranging him from his 
home and tribe, he should not, however, be 
allowed to strike or to form any trade union 
organisation” 

This, in essence, is the theory of Nordic 
socialism, a theory which in their present mood, 
the British imperialists will repudiate with 
utmost indignation. The angry comments of 
the Times of India on these remarks of Dr. Hecht 
are an eloquent example of what the British 
Statesman would say about them. Yet curious¬ 
ly enough they have been practicing it in a 


more or less modifiediform in India during the last 
hundred and fifty years. Macaulay’s minute on 
Education illustrates a veiled acceptance of this 
theory. In the late twenties of the last century the 
Government of India set apart a large sum of 
money for starting a university to study 
oriental languages. Raja Rammohan Roy, 
the father of Modern India, protested against 
this scheme and wrote his famous letter on 
education to the then Governor-General, Lord 
William Bentinck, in which he pleaded for 
starting universities on western lines to study 
western sciences. He carried on a good deal 
of agitation in this behalf and the modern 
universities that we see in India today are the 
results of his efforts; if the unversifies are not 
what they should be and admit of a good deal of 
improvement it is simply because Lord 
Macaulay and men of his ilk made them subser¬ 
vient to the needs of the administration* The 
noble Lord could see that the universities would 
turn out men properly trained for filling junior 
posts in the administration and accordingly 
curricula were prepared to suit that purpose the 
universities in fact became so many machines 
for manufacturing clerks. That the univer¬ 
sities produced men here and there imbued 
with the revolutionary spirit of nationalism 
was not Macaulay’s fault nor does it belie the 
commercial motive with which the universities 
were started. 

If, therefore, the 'Times of India is angry with 
Dr, Hecht it is not because he is propounding 
something which the British imperialists 
sincerely abhor, but principally because Dr. 
Hecht in his brutally frank manner has laid 
bare the ideas which are the main springs of 
both the fascist and imperialist policies 
towards colonial peoples. His brutal frank¬ 
ness exposes the real nature of imperialist 
system in a more effective manner than any¬ 
thing else. Fascism is after all the crudest 
and the most malignant form of imperialism ; 
in this sense National Socialism of Germany 
indicates today what British imperialism is 
going to be tomorrow. 

I am firmly of the opinion which is not 
based upon blind prejudice or false patriotism 
that Indians as a whole are intellectually 
superior to any other people in the west; and 
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if India were not suffering, thanks to 
imperialist domination, from various eco¬ 
nomic and political disabilities, our people 
could make a much richer and more lasting 
contribution to the progress of civilis¬ 
ation than any other people in the West. 
During my lecture tours in England I have 
found that in spite of a high percentage of 
literacy, an average Englishman is much more 
ignorant than an average Indian. The working 
class of an imperialist country tends to become 
parasitical and in proportion to its parasitism it 
loses its interest in wider culture- This is 
what has happened to an average Englishman; 
an average Indian student who secures an 
ordinary pass at an Indian university shines at 
an English university; and generally he is more 
studious than an English student who is more 
interested in sports than learning. Given there¬ 
fore, the same opportunities and the same poli¬ 
tical advantages, Indians can surely produce a 
much better civilisation than people in the 
West have done. 

But to satisfy the vanity of Nordic Socia¬ 
lists, let me take it for granted for the moment 
that we are racially and intellectually inferior. 
What type of civilisation have they produced? 
On the positive side the American Civil War 
which abolished slavery, the French Revolution 
which abolished monarchy and the Russian 
revolution which abolished capitalist, are three 
of the most outstanding contributions to human 
progress; these three events have tended Jo 
increase the dignity of man as man and also to 
introduce equality in human relations; in so far 
as they have succeeded they merely negate the 
theory of Nordic socialism; but these socialists 
will retort that they have not succeeded; the 
French revolution gave rise to Bonapartist 
reaction and the Russian revolution has succeed¬ 
ed in enthroning Stalinist bureacracy which 
contradicts the very idea of equality. I, there¬ 
fore, bowing before the wisdom of the Nordic 
socialists, would not like any more to deal with 
the positive aspect of western civilisation; but 
what about its negative aspect which threatens 
today to wipe out the positive contribution of 
that civilisation? 

The Armageddon that is now raging in the 
West and the Far Fast is a fairly good example 
of what the Nordic man has made of his civili¬ 
sation. In the far east, Japan an Asiatic 
power has so thoroughly imitated the West that 
it has an army, navy and airfleet which can 
successfully match with any great power in 
Europe. Japan has, somehow, found out that 
the Buperiour culture of the West is based upon 


brute strength and nothing but brute strength 
and it has now organised its brute strength 
in such a thoroughly effective manner that 
Russia is afraid of her hostility and the 
Nordic Fuhrer has accepted her as a partner of 
the Fascist Axis, I do not think Dr. Hecht 
would like to apply his theory too rigidly to 
Japan, On the contrary, he would write a 
pamphlet written in a different note for Japa¬ 
nese consumption. And if Japan is exempted 
from the general application of the theory as is 
proved by the Rome-Berlin-Tokio Axis, then it 
only means that whosoever has organised brute 
strength belongs to the Nordic race and whoso¬ 
ever has not got that strength is an Asiatic. 
The vaunted moral and spiritual superiority of 
the Nordic man rests entirely on this founda¬ 
tion. This brings me back to the negative as¬ 
pect of the Western Civilisation which is essen¬ 
tially militaristic. Whatever the fruits of arts 
and sciences that make for human progress 
they are simply nullified and destroyed by wes¬ 
tern militarism. The race in armaments which 
the present war has enormously accelerated is 
bound to end in mutual destruction. If the 
Germans have guns of enormous calibre, then 
the French, the English must produce still big¬ 
ger guns. If Germany has invented poison gas, 
the Western democracies will produce a poison 
gas of greater potency. A vast proportion of 
national income is thus squandered on arma¬ 
ments by the powers who seek to produce a 
superior type of civilisation. If the present war 
is carried to its logical conclusions it would be 
very interesting to see what will remain of the 
moral and intellectual superiority of the Nordic 
races. 

I wish Dr. JHecht had not produced his pam¬ 
phlet at this time when the civilisation he repre¬ 
sents is letting loose an orgy of massacre and 
bloodshed unparalleled in the history of the 
world. But he has produced the pamphlet 
with the profound belief that “the will of the 
Creator nas made the humans profoundly dif¬ 
ferent.” Yes, yes, they are different, no doubt, 

and the difference is being manifest to-day 
more sharply than ever! But to whose benefit? 

[Nordic race means the tall blond dolichoce¬ 
phalic race found esp- in Scandinavia and 
Northern Britain. But the National Socialists 
do not use the term in this restricted sense; 
they have made it almost synonymous with the 
Teutonic. I have applied it indiscriminately to 
all the races in the West]. 





Cultural Conference 

ORGANISED BY 

The Bombay Students ' Brotherhood and The Muslim Students* 
Union held on the 9th December 1939 at the Jinnah Hall 
and on 10th December 1939 at the Blavatsky Lodge., Bombay. 

BRIEF REPORT BV T. GODIWALA. 


R EALISING the need for establishing 
the real values of culture and civilisa¬ 
tion through open and rational discus¬ 
sion on subjects touching the various phases of 
life, the Bombay Students’ Brotherhood and 
the Muslim Students’ Union jointly organised 
a “Cultural Conference” in Bombay, It was 
held on 9th and 10th December 1939, dividing 
itself into three sessions. The first session was 
presided over by Bar. M. C. Chagla, the second 
and the third by Prof. H. Godiwala, M. A. 
(Oxon). 

The conference was a great success and 
proved intellectually stimulating. Among the 
interesting subjects discussed were “Culture 
and Religion”, “Culture and War”, “Culture and 
Poetry”, “Culture and Science,’’ etc. Among the 
speakers were Mr. M. C Chagla, Bar-at-Law, 
Madame Sophia Wadia, Prof. H. Godiwala, 
Dr. Raman C. Vasa. Poet Harindranath 
Chattopadhya, Prof. G. C. Bannerji and 
others. 

The organisers of the conference deserve 
warmest congratulations for the success of 
the conference. 

The sessions was opened with Poet Harin¬ 
dranath Chattopadhya’s new song, “The day 
of deliverance is near, march ahead”, and was 
sung by himself. 

The first paper of the conference was read 
by Dr. R. C. Vasa. In the course of his speech 
on “Civilisation in Crisis” the speaker said, 
“There is a stalemate in the cultural life of 
the world. Humanity has progressed and is 
progressing but today all the means of progress 
are utilised for aggressive purposes by those 
who control the destinies of the nations. They 
are leading us to the path of destruction. 
Reaction seems to have been let loose. The 
world is heading for a crisis. Even a crisis is 
welcome provided we are on our guard and do 
not allow reactionary forces to use it for their 
own selfish ends.” 

Speaking on “Culture and Religion,” 
Madame Sophia Wadia referred to the revolu¬ 


tion in the consciousness of the Western people 
after the war. “In the pre-war days,” she said, 
“material comforts were considered in the West 
as the high water-mark of human civilisation- 
Now they have realised that divorced from 
moral progress and religious perception, these 
comforts do not mean anything. Religion is 
a unifying current that brings together 
men and women as the citizens of the same 
world”. 

Prof. H. Godiwala spoke on “Culture and 
Bread”: referring to Madame Sophia Wadia’s 
speech, he said, “They were beautiful words, 
but I could not help wondering as I sat listen¬ 
ing to those words, how they would impress 
the starving millions of India. He then refer¬ 
red to the renowned controversy between 
Tagore and Gandhi that took place about two 
decades back. Therein Gandhi said, “I have 
found it impossible to soothe suffering patients 
with a song..-The hungry million cry for one 
song — invigorating food,” He maintained 
further that 'Culture and bread’ were not at all 
incompatible “People believe,” he said, “that 
poets can write only in the retirement of their 
ivory tower. They need not be sent to the 
isolation or the ivory tower, nor need they be 
made to starve. Poetry is usually not written on 
an empty stomach......” 

He referred to the “Racial” persecutions 
and concentration camps flourishing in the 
name of ‘Culture’, “while moneyed men 
grew more moneyed and murder was perpetra¬ 
ted on a mass scale ‘in defence of culture’. 
But if culture implies a civilised way of living, 
if it meant the free growth of all that is best 
in man, it could not be altogether divorced 
from all thoughts of bread.” 

Bar. Chagla said, “Though war has given 
some stimulus to produce some great literature 
and art, it was doubtful whether culture could 
flourish in war. Artistic production as a result 
of war stimulus could only make a temporary 
appeal to emotions and such culture, on the 
whole, was far from leading humanity to its 
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onward mach”. During his persidentia! address 
the previous day, he said, "As long as the war is 
going on, we may feel that we cannot do any¬ 
thing. But we must not forget that India has 
her own contribution to make to the world cul¬ 
ture. There is the Indian Culture to which 
both Hindus and Muslims have lavishly contri¬ 
buted. Happily there are no separate electorates 
in matters of culture!” 

Poet Harm’s was a speech the like of which 
one rearely gets an opportunity to hear. It was 
inspired from the deepest depths of the poet’s 
heart. The spirit of revolt permeated through¬ 
out his fiery words. After relating some bitter 
truths of his own life he went on to say, "I 
realise today that there is nothing at all roman¬ 
tic about the hut of a peasant or the slum of a 
worker. I realise that the smoke which rises 
out of the roofs, only speaks of scanty means 
and the absence of it, in some cases, tells one 
of such poverty as cannot afford either a fire or 
a morsel of food for the inmates. The point of 
view has changed—I have changed. A more 
intimate knowledge of life and its historic 
development of the class struggle which is 

growing around me.has disturbed the mystic 

poet in me and I think and I feel more and 
more intimately with the real human beings... 
Today it seems impossible for me to write the 
poetry which I had written a few years ago and 
so fluently.” 

."It is impossible”, he said, "to think in terms 
of one’s own country today. One thinks in 
terms of two nations, if at all—-the one of the 
exploiter and the other of the exploited.” 

He referred to the modern society as queer 
and said......."the society of the class to which 

you and I belong has consistently used us 
artists and writers as instruments of their plea¬ 
sure and propaganda and that when we refused 
to play upto them, we were out-casted, banned, 
hurt, derided and doors slammed in our 
faces.” 

He dwelt at length on the question whether 
a poet is born or made. "We have been told for 
quite a long time now that poets are born, not 
made. But the statement is composed of a half- 
truth which is worse than a downright lie. That 
poets are born, no sensible person dare deny; 
but it all depends on where they are born, and 
when; in what period of history, into what 
family, what class, what society and to say that 
they are not made is far from the reality of evo¬ 
lution of a poet...” 

At the third session, various other papers, 
were read. Mr. Charles Gerrard (Director; Sir 
J. J, School of Arts) in the course of his paper 
wrote, "Culutre through art is the finest achieve¬ 


ment of man. It bears a truly religiouslsignificance 
for the appreciation of art is indeed a spiritual 

discipline for all of us.In war or peace, the 

finest works of art have always been produced 
through some strong emotional feeling on the 

part of the artist.Past history is one long 

series of wars; the dream of humanity to dis¬ 
cover a Utopia on this earth is a long unfulfill¬ 
ed dream. But the urge within mankind to 
attain the unattainable through art and religion 
will continue to inspire all true artists to further 
the ideal of art and culture and prevent us from 
drifting into the depths of stark barbarism. 

Prof. R. N. Welingkar speaking on “Stage^, 
stressed the need of a "National Theatre , 
while Dr. D. G. Vyas spoke on “Place of Art 
in Life.” . 

Harbhai Treivedi, the eminent psychologist 
of Gujrat who was also present at the confe¬ 
rence, related his observation on the role and 
potentialities of students in relation to culture. 

Speaking on “The Film”, K. A. Abbas, 
urged the claim of cinema to be regarded as the 
greatest, the most potent and universal of 
mankind. It is really the “People’s Art”. To* 
day” he said, pictures require large sums of 
money to produce and thus have become the 
ligitimate progeny of cash* It would be the task 
of the builders of civilisation to smash this 
dependency.” 

Winding -up the conference Prof. Godiwala 
said, “the old values are changing; the old cul¬ 
ture is tottering down and the world is witness¬ 
ing the emergence of a new culture.” 

Along with the conference, a small exhibi¬ 
tion was also arranged. It depicted India, 
China, Japan and Russia-old and new. 
Though small, the exhibition was really a 
‘symbolic’ ode. One section graphically repro¬ 
ducing the horrors of war was named as "Mad 
Man’s Culture”. It is too true today to need 
comment. 
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Another year has passed. It was a moment* 
ous one almost all over the world. In Spain, 
with the Civil War and in Central Europe with 
the political upheavels perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of that continent and which at last 
culminated in the present world war, one may 
say that 1939 A. C. (after Christ) has been the 
most unfortunate year known. 

Here in India we have had our share of 
trouble. The dissensions among the commu¬ 
nities, always a chronic disease with us, has 
become more accentuated owing to the activi¬ 
ties of the Congress. When considered in all 
its angles one can safely say that the unfortu¬ 
nate dissensions which exist in this country 
have their roots in religion. One community 
is opposed against another simply because in 
matters of belief about the supernatural they 
differ diametrically. Why, even in matters 
of sports, one finds the influence of religion 
operating. We have a Muslim team, a Hindu 
team or a Catholic team in cricket, football, 
hockey, etc. It is stated that unless such desig¬ 
nation is adopted matches would lose all 
interest with the communities concerned. 

We again repeat that it is impossible for a 
country, which is still in the present state of 
culture of India, to advance unless all these 
religious susceptibilities are given up. The only 
way to remedy this state of affaire is to spread 
the gospel of Rationalism, the only philosophy 
of life likely to win the people on the side of 
common sense, tolerance, and free thought. 

Strange to say that those who ought to 
know better do not appear to have given a 
thought to the potentialities of Rationalism in 
liberating a people from spiritual as well as 
political bondage. 

It is the bounden duty of every Rationalist 
to work silently or actively in making more 
and more people realize the meaning and value 
of Rationalism in our struggle for human 
happiness. 

C. L. D’AVOINE, 
President, Rationalist Association 
of India. 


INTER-COMMUNAL 
HARMONY IN INDIA. 

The Bombay Rotary Club offers a prize of 
Rs. 250/- for the best essay on “PROMOTION 
OF INTER-COMMUNAL GOODWILL AND 
HARMONY IN INDIA.” 

1. Competition open to all irrespective of 
age, race or religion. 

2. Essays to have not less than 6000 words 
exclusive of quotations from already published 
literature. (Correct references to sources 
should be given against all quotations). 

3. Each Essay to give a short historical 
review of the growth of “Communal Malaise”, 
leading to the present position in India. 

4. Major portion of Essay to consist of 
concrete practical suggestions to achieve 
communal harmony within the existing Con¬ 
stitution of India. 

5. Where special legislation is considered 
necessary for achieving the goal, such legisla¬ 
tion to be indicated under : 

( a ) Legislation within the Sphere of 
Provicial Legislatures: 

(''O Legislation necessary by Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

6. Panel of Judges : 

(«) President, Bombay Rotary Club; 

(l>) Chairman and one Member of the 
International Goodwill Committee 
of the Club; 

U) One Judge. 

If the best Essay does not reach the expect¬ 
ed standard. Judges reserve the right to with¬ 
hold the prize. 

7. Essays to be submitted under a “Nom 
de Plume.” Only the covering letter should 
show the name and address of the author, as 
also his “Nom.de Plume.” 

8. Essays should be addressed to: The 
Secretary, Bombay Rotary Club, (P. O. Box 
743 \ Bombay, and must reach him by 31st 
January 1940. 


Admitting that all is true that has been said 
about the existence of God, I do not see what 
I can do for him; and I do not see either what 
he can do for me, judging by what he has done 
for others. 


—Infers oil, 
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flotes $L news. 

{T1REETINGS to fellow freethinkers and 
friends far and near. 

The astronomers inform us that the earth has 
made another revolution round the sun. It 
may be remembered that the Catholic Church 
refused to let it do so for two hundred years. 
However, according to our not very rational 
calendar, this is the “year of grace” 1940 of the 
Christian era. 

Considering that we are well on to the mid¬ 
dle of the twentieth century the present state 
of the world is not at all very encouraging. 
To quote Thomas Hardy's oft-quoted words: 

“Peace on Earth” was said. We sing it. 
And pay a million priests to bring it. 
But two thousand years of Mass 
Have brought us as far as poison gas. 
“The sins of the world and the sins of our 
fathers”,say our Christian friends, “are the cause 
of all this.” Indeed ! To quote Hardy again. 
“.Though to visit the sins of the fathers 


upon the children may be a morality good 
enough for divinities, it is scorned by average 
human nature.” 

Anyway, the believers must admit that the 
present state of the world, which seems to have 
become one big play ground for power-drunk 
dictators and sauve politicians, does not reflect 
very well either on the power or the goodness 
of their deity. 

Perhaps with prayers pouring in from all 
sides by'radio and wireless, in single file and 
mass attack, the Almighty is in a dilemma. 


x X X 

X}RFETHOUGHT organisations everywhere 
A are faced with difficulties which confront 
all progressive movements in times like these. 
Freethought journals like the “Freethinker” 
of London and the “Truth Seeker” of New 
York have made appeals for funds to meet the 
increased cost of paper etc. It is encouraging 
to note that the appeals have met with a gene¬ 
rous response. 

In times like these freethinkers alone can 
prevent the flickering light of reason from being 
totally extinguished, and hold aloft the torch 
of intellectual liberty. We sympathise with 
those fellow freethinkers who have to bear 
most, the brunt of the present situation and 
we draw inspiration from their courageous 
efforts for the cause of freedom of thought and 
sane thinking. 

X x X ' 

THE state of affairs in India is also not very 
x encouraging. The communal problem, 
the bugbear of Indian politics, though very 
much exaggerated, again looms large on the 
political horizon. What a potent source of 
evil and mischief religion is 1 

XXX 

“O EASON” has appeared after a rather long 
x lapse of time. Members and subscribers 
have already been informed of the reasons for 
this by a circular which was sent in December 
last. 

XXX 


'T'HE series of talks entitled “Four Pastors 
x and an Unbeliever” have been published 
in a special issue of Reason which is being 
sent free to members of the R. A. I. We hope 
they will also buy more copies for distribution 
to friends and interested believers. Each copy 
4 As. Post free. 


XXX 

'THE talk by His Grace Dr. Roberts, Catho- 
-*■ lie Archbishop of Bombay, which is one of 
the series, was published in the Catholic Weekly 
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of Bombay, the “ Examiner ” of the 29th Oct. 
Of course, neither Dr. C. L. D’Avoine’s first talk 
nor his reply was published. We believe it has 
also been sold in a pamphlet form at local book¬ 
stalls. As theie are many references to 
Dr. D’Avoine in that talk we wonder if some 
Christian readers will be prompted to know the 
other side of the question and read Dr. 
D’Avoine’s reply as well. We doubt it. 

X X X 

T may interest readers to know that our 
Editor Prof. Karve also broadcasted (in 
Marathi ) two talks on “Birth Control” from the 
the Bombay Station of the A. I. R. on the 21st 
and 22nd of December last. 

X X X 

'PHE Indian Sociological Institute Reading 
* Room and Library at R L Trust Build¬ 
ing, near Opera House Bombay, is free to 
members of the R- A. I. Those wishing to 
issue books are required to keep a deposit 
of Rs. 5 which should be paid to the 

Librarian at that place. The Library contains 
a large number of books on Rationalism and 
cognate subjects. We learn that a catalogue 
is in preparation. 

The Reading Room is open every day from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Books may be issued between 
8 a.m. and 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. on 
week days. 

The R. A. I. will shortly arrange lectures 
and debates at the same place. They will be 
announced in local papers. Members are re¬ 
quested to attend with friends who are interest¬ 
ed in intellectual discussions, and to help in 
increasing the membership of the R. A. I. 

XXX 

\ PART from lectures, etc., by* well-known 
speakers who have made a study of parti¬ 
cular subjects, we intend to arrange debates, 
discussions and study circles which will serve 
as training ground for young speakers. We 
hope all our young members will take an active 
part in these discussions. 

xxx 

are indeed very thankful to Mr. P. M. 
Wagle for donating Rs. 5 every month 
to the R. A. I. It is on ly due to the generosity 
of members like him that we are able to carry 
on our activities. 

We also gratefuly acknowledge the folio wing:- 

Mrs. M. F. M. Phelips, Cape Town, S. 
Africa, £1; Lt.-Col. O. B. R. Dickey, Karachi, 
Rs. 20 Mr. J. N. Patuck Rs. 5; R. G. M. Rs. 5. 

Abraham Solomon . 
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LAKHMIDAS ROWJEE TAIRSEE. 

Pioneer and PkUaid rophist. 

(1877-1939). 

F is indeed with the deepest regret that we 
record the death of Mr. Lakhmidas Rowjee 
Tairsee. He took much interest in the Rationa¬ 
list Association of India of which he was a 
member and also contributed some articles to 
Reason , An outstanding personality among 
Indian Freethinkers, he was as courageous as 
as he was fearless. It is well-known that he 
exposed the superstitions and immorality of 
certain Hindu sects though he knew full well 
that by doing so he was courting unpopularity. 
Among some booklets that he wrote are 
ffues, Priests and Parasites and Kursondas 
Muljee } Champion of Liberty. 

Many incidents in his life show his magna¬ 
nimity of character and his love of truth and 
justice. 

He was formerly a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and for many years a member 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation where 
he worked zealously for the welfare of the 
people. 

Mr. Tairsee died on 30th August 1939 at 
the age of 62. In his death we have lost a 
valuable and courageous colleague, and a 
citizen of whom the City of Bombay can well 
be proud. 

He leaves behind three daughters to whom 
we offer our deepest sympathies. 

A. S. 
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EXIT GOD ! 

By Akshayakumar R. Desai. 


E XISTING beyond the pale of Cosmos; 
Etherial and still the Author of the Mate¬ 
rial Universe which is dancing according 
to the law of Causality; complete and perfect, 
still the Creator of the Imperfect, Developing, 
World, Sentient, still free from the laws of living 
matter; cause of all causes, still uncaused; desig¬ 
ner of the exquisitely complex phenomena of 
nature though designless; mysterious and slip¬ 
ping like quick-silver from any net of knowledge 
ana still imposing his presence everywhere in 
protean forms—the great supernatural Entity, 
God, has haunted humanity from its infancy. 

Turn the pages of the history of humanity 
from its childhood and what do we gather ? 
The finest hymns of humanity have been devo¬ 
ted to God; the best portion, the very cream of 
art, poetry and literature has been consecrated 
to the adoration of this Mighty, Unknown and 
still most famous entity—God. 

We shall inquire whether this curious per¬ 
plexing entity, full of contradictory properties, 
does really exist or is merely a fancy, a mere 
complex of ideas arising out of man’s ignorance 
of the universe around him and his social en¬ 
vironment. Does God really exist or is it a 
mere hallucination conjured up by human 
fancy ? 

But first, how did the belief in God 
originate? 

In early periods of human existence when 
humanity was in a savage state, it ceaselessly 
conducted a strenuous struggle (hundred times 
more strenuous than at present owing to the 
extreme technological weakness of the savage 
man) for physical existence against the hostile 
forces of nature which it neither understood 
nor could master. The idea of the supernatural 
emerged and increasingly pervaded the mind 
of the primitive man due to the oppression of 
the forces of nature such as thunder and light¬ 
ning, floods and earthquakes, which disturbed 
his life. The dreams, those films by night in 
which he travelled and hunted, met his friends 
and enjoyed, in which he was opposed by terri¬ 
ble creatures or unknown faces and still at 
dawn found himself in the self-same state, 
strengthened his belief in some unknown ethe¬ 
rial force, some type of existence different from 
ordinary physical existence, some supernatural 
life which was beyond his natural life. 


Not knowing the causes which shook their 
lands by quakes, ignorant of the laws which 
caused floods and torrents of rain, thunder and 
lightning, the early savages attributed mysteri¬ 
ous supernatural power to every unexplainable 
phenomenon. The mystery of life, the mystery 
of dreams, the mystery of death and the mystery 
of phenomena and processes of nature could not 
be explained with the little knowledge that they 
had- Biology, Psychology, Physiology, Organic 
Chemistry, Astronomy, etc., which explained 
these phenomena, were not developed then. 
Hence, they had to invent and resort to super¬ 
natural powers, “The Gods”. 

To quote a Materialist writer: 

"God and the whole complex of Religious 
ideas, attitudes and moods were the product of 
man’s terror, ignorance of and helplessness be¬ 
fore the forces of natural and social worlds 
(these weaknesses orginated in the technological 
weakness of man). Primitive savage humanity, 
ignorant of the laws of movement, of its natu¬ 
ral environs and its own social organization, 
terror-struck and mystified at the cataclysmic 
action of devastating forces of Nature like 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, floods, etc., 
which it did not understand as changes happen¬ 
ing in the material world according to certain 

laws,.this primitive savage humanity, by a 

process of psychological abstraction, abstracted 
and transformed into their opposites, its own 
qualities, of weakness and ignorance and named 
it God- The God-concept, for the primitive 
savage humanity, was only a transformation 
into its opposite, the positive deified interpreta¬ 
tion of man’s own negative qualities of igno¬ 
rance and terror, wonder and helplessness, 
regarding the colossal, unmastered and unde¬ 
ciphered phenomena in the world around him 

and in which he lived.So the God-concept 

and Religious ideology were the product of 
man’s ignorance of the natural and social 
worlds, of man’s capitulation before the forces of 
these worlds, of man’s unawareness of the laws 
governing the development of these worlds and 
therefore also man’s own development. In 
absence of scientific understanding, grotesque, 
bizarre, uncanny explanations occurred to the 
mind of man regarding himself, his origin, the 
natural and social worlds which sorrounded him 
and in which he developed. Such was the 
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origin of the God-idea and all Religious ideolo¬ 
gies in primitive society.” 

Religious people may object to this analysis 
of the origin of the God idea. They may feel 
offended and be enraged at such a conception 
of the origin of the God-idea. How can those 
who have lived their whole life believing in 
God, a Supernatural, Almightly, All-good 
Entity permit such an origin of the God-idea? 
How can they tolerate the statement that 
God arose out of the ignorance of man? 

They condemn such explanation of the 
genesis of the God idea as devilish, materialis¬ 
tic, low, Satanic. 

The author had an interesting personal ex- 
erience of such an attack. Once he met a well- 
no wn astrologer and referred to the Darwinian 
theory of the evolution of man from lower 
animals. He asked the astrologer whether the 
theory was compatible with his astrological 
foundations. He announced, “Man is a special 
creation of God, He is taking births and 
rebirths according to his Karma. The idea 
of man evolving out of animals is a brute idea 
which can only occur to a satanic brain”. 

But, in spite of all the indignation of 
religious-minded people, history, with over¬ 
whelming evidence, proves that the idea of 
God, which originated in the conditions of 
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primitive society, was merely the product of 
savage man’s ignorance of the laws of develop¬ 
ment of natural and social environment. 

Commonsense strengthened by historical 
evidence will also pronounce the same judg¬ 
ment. To primitiv e humanity, which was 
engaged in deadly struggle against nature, 
which had recently evolved out of lower 
species and which had very little equipment to 
fight against nature and also to understand 
the Laws of the vast processes which passed 
before its own eyes, what explanation was 
possible other than that of the explanation 
of supernatural causes ? 

This explains the worship of Thunder, 
Lightning, Rain, Sun, Winds, Water, Floods, 
Trees. This explains their deification of 
snakes and rabbits, monkeys and cats, dogs 
and cows, horses and rats. Otherwise what 
explanations can there be for the worshipping 
of these animals, trees and natural elements ? 

Here we find that wherever infant 
humanity found difficulties, it gave a superna¬ 
tural explanation. 

Inspite of all the violent words hurled at 
the historian for discovering the origin of 
the God-idea in man’s ignorance, the truth 
stands unshaken. 

The idea of God was not inherent in 
mankind, specially dropped by God into its 
mind. Man was not from the beginning 
spiritual as those God-believers argue. The 
God-idea, on the contrary, arose in the manner 
which we have described above. 

II 

“ The idea of God, planted and germinated 
in the human brain by the unknown elements 
of the natural environment and the social 
environment, is not something invariable; it 
varies on the contrary according to time and 
place; it evolves in proportion as the mode of 
production develops, transforming the social 
environment. ” (Paul Lafarague.) 

God has been seen by humanity differently, 
in different and various forms, in absolutely 
contradictory ways- There is never a single 
consistent idea of God among God-believers. 
Philosophers have quarrelled over the attributes 
of God, and have given different and opposite 
properties to God, have seen God in so many 
ways that it is difficult to say what exactly God 
means- But if we go deeply into the matter, 
we find one common element constantly run¬ 
ning like a thread through all these conceptions 
of God. It is this, that beyond this dead , material , 
physical universe, there is some sentient being, 
some intelligence, some designer, some mover. 
Whether you call it God, or Absolute Idea, or 
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Intelligence or some Spirit or some sentient 
vital Life Force, it signifies the same thing, the 
same idea, that behind this universe there is 
some mind. Mind is prior to Matter white Matter 
is merely the product of Mind, 

Let us now try to see in how many ways 
God is perceived, in how many forms he is 
conceived by humanity. 

There are about half-a-dozen schools 
of God. 

(1) Polytheism, or belief in many Gods- 

(2) Tripolytheism, or the belief in three 
Gods, one, the creator of the Universe, the 
second its sustainer and the third its destroyer. 

(3) Amphitheism, or the belief in two 
different Gods, one who is good, the other who 
is evil, both rival emperors of the universe 
eternally at war with one another. 

(4) Monotheism, or the belief where one 
God-idea is propagated. 

(«) Anthropomorphic-mo no-theism, 
where God is humaninzed and is 
made to feel, think, act, etc., 
personified. 

(h) Pure Monotheism—Absolute Idea 
of Hegel, Propertyless God of 
Aristotle, Consciousness, Spirit 
Incorporeal, 

(5) Pantheism, or the belief where the 
Physical Universe and the Psychic Spirit run 
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parallel, interacting on one another, where .the 
Consciousness permeates the Universe- 

(6) Vitalism, or the theory of Life Force, 
which proclaims that the Vital Force is parallelly 
existing with the Material LJniverse and at a 
certain stage making material combination an 
instrument to express itself. 

(7) Physical Idealism:—The latest idealism 
in which scientific investigation comes to the 
conclusion that behind matter there is energy. 
The Universe has a beginning and will die. Hence 
some Intelligence, some mind is the cause of 
the material universe (the idealism of Profes¬ 
sor Jeans), “God as a mathematician” of 
Eddington. 

Polytheism or the school which believes in 
many Gods, has been exploded by the Mono¬ 
theists and other exponents of God. How can 
the world be governed by many Gods at the 
same time? It looks like one state govern¬ 
ed by five sovereign governments at a time. 
The monotheist exploded this by arguing that 
this concept was merely the product of man’s 
ignorance, man’s want of knowledge of the 
universe. He argued, how can many Gods 
create the same universe, govern the same 
world ? In spite of the decisive refutation of 
Polytheism by the Monotheists and other 
exponents of God, we must still admit that 
the majority of human beings are still Poly¬ 
theists. Just glance at a single country like 
India and we will be surprised to find that even 
to-day thousands of varieties of Gods are per¬ 
sisting in Indian Society, holding in their grip 
the minds of millions. Though absurd on the 
face of it, the belief in numerous and simultane¬ 
ously existing Gods holds the greatest 
sway among the vast majority of human popu¬ 
lation. As *we have alresdy said, this most 
preposterous conception of God has been 
effectively refuted by higher types of the God- 
idea. So we need not concentrate any argu¬ 
ment on it. 

Even Tripolytheism and Amphitheism which 
have brilliant conceptions at their bases, the 
former incorporating in itself the idea of the 
dynamic character of the universe, while the 
latter incorporating the idea of existence of the 
universe through struggle, are absolutely and 
decisively exploded. The very arguments 
which explode the Polytheistic conception 
of God apply to these two branches of the God 
conception. 

We will now consider the Monotheistic 
conception of God, the most important of all 
conception of God, since most profound and 
subtle philosophers have clung to it. 

By the Monotheistic conception, we mean 
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the conception of one God as the cause or 
creator of the universe. It is the strongest 
citadel of God-believers. Some of the greatest 
of world philosophers, like Aristotle, Plato, 
Descartes, etc., have been monotheists or idea¬ 
listic monists. The best of the Indian 
philosophers have also propounded mono¬ 
theism. 

The God pictured by the monotheist is of 
two categories, one attributing to him all the 
qualities of the mankind like thinking, willing, 
planning, designing. Moreover, the invisible 
God is claimed to be the creator, sustainer, 
designer and planner, in short the engineer, 
inventor and driver of this vast infinite 
machine called the universe. The pic¬ 
ture before our mind’s eye of such 
an entity full of these qualities which 
belong to the Vertebrates called human beings, 
is that of an invisible, etherial, Vertebrate, a 
‘Gaseous Vertebrate’ as Haeckel called it. 
It is a curiously paradoxical position for 
God. 

According to the monotheists then, the 
material universe is a vast machine designed 
by a gaseous-etherial God created out of 
nothing because God himself is a non-material 
entity and before the beginning of the material 
universe there was no matter, planfully moved 
by a personality without physical existence. 

The mono-theist, the believer in a single 
God, puts forth various arguments, various 
theories to substantiate his position and to 
prove the existence of God. He exclaims, “Oh 
you atheist, you non-believer in God, listen! 
The universe is imperfect, it is changing, mov¬ 
ing, is finite. Don’t you feel, therefore, that 
there must be something ultimate, immutable, 
infinite and perfect? The very concept of the 
finite and changing universe suggests and is a 
proof of some perfect, ultimate, immutable exis¬ 
tence, and that existence is God. “This is one 
of the strongest arguments which the God- 
believers produce to prove the existence of God, 
the Ontological argument or the argument 
based on the idea of the ultimate. But this 
argument breaks down as soon as we critically 
examine the reasoning on which it is based. It is 
not necessary that because a negative thought 
should occur in our brain, that negative 
must invariably exist. As modern science tea¬ 
ches us that movement is one of the basic pro¬ 
perties of existence, all rest is relative. The 
whole universe is in constant flux. The pro¬ 
perty of existence is existence in time. Exis¬ 
tence in time implies movement. Time is the 

S parel of existence. It is absurd to say that 
>d exists because we get the idea of ultimate 


motionless existence. It would be just like 
saying that because we get the idea of a ghost 
or of a man made up of Nitric acid and Sulpur 
therefore they must exist. The ontological argu¬ 
ment breaks down at the very outset. 

There are five great riddles which have 
haunted the best minds of humanity. 

1. The origin of Man. 

2. The origin of the Soul. 

3. The origin of Life. 

4. The origin of the Universe. 

5. The origin of Motion. 

Let us try to distinguish between the solu¬ 
tions of atheists, the non-believers in God, and 
tbcists, the believers in God, regarding these 
riddles. 

The riddle of the origin of man is clearly 
explained by the great scientist Darwin, who 
provided such convincing arguments and proofs 
that now there is no doubt as to his origin. The 
theists before the Darwinian evolutionary 
theory was propounded were asserting that hu¬ 
manity was a special creation of God in his 
image to rule the world. He was a chosen 
species which was spiritual from its inception 
and religious from its birth. Man has cons¬ 
ciousness, he has intelligence, and is equipped 
with reasoning which distinguishes him from 
other animals. These things were adduced as 
the support of the theory that God made man 
as a chosen race. But Darwin exploded this 
convincingly. He showed how man has 
evolved out of the ape. He showed the 
similarity of Physiological processes; he showed 
how thought, consciousness, reasoning of man 
was nothing but the higher and evolved form 
of hazy perceptions and thoughts in lower 
forms, monkeys. Man was toppled down from 
his chosen throne and was simply linked up 
in the chain of evolving organic beings. God 
was driven from that sector. The riddle of 
man was solved. 

As to the riddle of the origin of the soul or 
the psychic activity of human beings, the God- 
believers have their special arguments. In¬ 
telligence is a divine property. It is imparted 
to man as a special gift—a positive proof of the 
existence of God. 

Still, the problem of the soul is a vexing 
problem. What Is exactly the soul? What is 
exactly intelligence? What is meant by an idea? 
The problem of the soul or idea or psychic 
activities has created greater havoc and misun¬ 
derstanding in the world of human beings 
than anything else. This abstract soul, this 
absolute idea, this pure consciousness are 
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applied to the Universe, are conceived as 
different from the universe and are advanced as 
the strongest agruments for God. 

Can there be an idea without something 
to think about and somebody to think? Can 
there be thought without some organized 
material form to think? Can there be consci¬ 
ousness without somebody to be conscious and 
something to be conscious about? 

This is the crucial point over which Idea¬ 
lism and Materialism have quarrelled. Scientists 
have proved almost without doubt that thought 
is a property of brain. Thought cannot exist 
without a material organ called brain. Intelli¬ 
gence is nothing but capacity to grasp and 
think. Intelligence is impossible without 
brain. Such an organ which has capacity to 
think is only found in certain higher forms 
of organic life. That means thinking is not 
common to all things. It is not an abstract 
property, but a property arising when matter 
is organized in a certain way. Only thinking 
beings can form plans, can become conscious 
of things around them, can purposefully act. 
This implies that soul or psychic activity 
which has reached a level of thinking, willing 
and planning, is only found in very high forms 
of organic matter, only among man who are 
equipped with a well organized brain. How 
can it then be that the universe which is in¬ 
finite in space and eternal in time can have 
intelligence? How can there be thought 
without its material pre-requisite brain?* How 
can a non-material, brainless intelligence 
create the universe out of nothing and design 
it? How can consciousness exist without 
somebody to be conscious and something to be 
conscious about ? Here we see the basic absur 
dity in the position of the theists. They abs¬ 


tract the psychic phenomena from its physical 
foundation. They abstract scent from the rose. 
The phenomena called conception, conscious¬ 
ness, thought, plan, are all observed in relation 
to the material organization called man. Scien¬ 
tists have shown by concrete examples that as 
soon as you take away brain from the man, he 
ceases to think. Brainless thought is an absur¬ 
dity. Absolute intelligence, abstract absolute 
idea, pure consciousness, are all absurdities, 
like abstract scent without rose. 

How can there be a universal consci¬ 
ousness, a universal designer, a universal plan¬ 
ner, who exists beyond space and time, 
who is not material but still intelligent, 
who has no shape, no material existence 
and still possesses all psychic qualities of a 
vertebrate. Our friend the theist insults his God, 
the Almighty, Omnipresent, Omniscient, Omni¬ 
potent, Eternal, Perfect, Immutable, by attri¬ 
buting the properties of a vertebrate to him 
and transforming him into a gaseous non-mate¬ 
rial vertebrate—an absurdity. 

The riddle of the soul was thus completely 
solved by the nineteenth and twentieth century 
scientists. They showed fully well that man 
was not a body-soul organism where at the 
time of birth, the soul entered the body and at 
the time of death went out of it. Experiments 
have been tried by some scientists to investi¬ 
gate whether such a separate non-material 
entity like the soul did exist. They put a dying 
man in a glass box and tried to see whether 
any separate thing went out of it. But the 
absurdity was proved. The sou] is nothing 
but the property exhibited by the matter orga¬ 
nized in a certain way. The riddle was solved. 

(To be Continued) 


Haeckel contrasts the materialist conception of the origin of thought with its idealisitc 


conception (Die Lebenswunder) thus: — 
Monistic Epistemology 


3. Knowledge is a physiological process, 
with the brain for its anatomical organ. 

4. The part of the human brain in which 
knoledge is exclusively engendered is a definite 
and limited part of the cortex, the phrenema. 

5. The phrenema is the most perfect dyna¬ 
mo-machine whose constituent parts, the phre- 
neta, are millions of physical cells. Just as in 
any other organ of the body, so also in this 
one, the (spiritual) function of the given part 
of the brain is the final result of the functions 
of its constituent cells. 


Dualistic Epistemology. 


3. Knowledge is not a physiological, but 
a purely spiritual process. 

4. The part of the human brain which 
seems to act as an organ of knowledge is really 
only the instrument which allows the spiritual 
process to appear. 

5. The phrenema as the organ of reason 
is not autonomous but, together with its con¬ 
stituent parts (phrenetal cells), appears only 
as a mediator between the non-material spirit 
and the outer world. Human reason differs 
absolutely from the reason of higher animals 
and from the instincts of lower animals. 
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Commercialized Religion 

By R. D. Karve 


S IR S. Radhakrishnan has been recently 
trying to instil his spiritual vagaries into 
the minds of the student population in 
Poona-: speculations based on the supposed ex¬ 
istence of God and Soul. I hope the students in 
question will profit by the object lesson of his 
great oratory and command of the English lan¬ 
guage, but will not be led away by the form 
without substance which his oratory represents. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan is no doubt a distingui¬ 
shed man and some Poona institutions naturally 
followed the tradition in invitinghim to preside 
at important functions. Of these, the philoso¬ 
phical Association of the Fergusson College is no 
doubt competent to judge his speculations on 
their merits, but the students of the New Eng¬ 
lish School can hardly be expected to possess 
the same ability and it is a pity that they should 
be subjected to the insidious religious propa¬ 
ganda against which they have not yet had 
time to acquire much prophylactic knowledge 
in the shape of scientific training. Missionaries 
everywhere always try to catch their victims 
young and those entrusted with the education 
of the young should be more careful in select¬ 
ing orators for their benefit. 

If the report in the ’‘Times of India ”is 
correct, the distinguished professor asked the 
question “Is it possible to live without reli¬ 
gion ?” and himself replied that some spiritual 
principle was essential for the development 
of the human soul. I should have replied that 
so many people are actually living without any 
religion and that these are some of the most 

flistmgui&Hefl thinkers of the world, eo that the 
question is superfluous. It is possible to say 
that these thinkers do not possess a developed 
soul, but it is hardly possible to prove it, unless 
one defines a developed soul as one who indul¬ 
ges in religious speculation. The orator further 
said that India has solved the problem of how 
to overcome death and to find the purpose of 

■j j ra8 i U ? awa l e till now that Indians can 
avoid death, for what else can the phrase “to 
overcome death” mean? More people die of 
unger in India than anywhere else in the world 
except China perhaps, and is this a pleasan¬ 
ter death than any other variety ? And what is 


the purpose of life? Words without sense, form 
without substance. 

“Replying to criticism of religion, the lectu¬ 
rer remarked „ that the critics assumed that 
scientific achievement would answer all pro¬ 
blems of life.” They must be very bad critics, 
not worth replying to. But when real criticism 
cannot be answered, the purpose of oratory is 
served if you assume critics to make some 
silly statement and then proceed to demolish it. 
There is no denying the fact that it was pre¬ 
cisely this preoccupation with religious specul¬ 
ation which led to foreign domination of India 
for centuries, from which it is not yet free. 
What is the use of saying that the Bhagavad* 
gita does not preach inaction, but prompted 
action ? When religion declares that 
this is an ephemeral life and that worldly 
things are of no importance, what sane person 
would risk his chances of salvation by thinking 
and acting for worldly interest? The lecturer 
practically admitted that religion is socially 
utterly useless, since he said that the human 
being must not be regimented or absorbed or 
sacrificed for social life. “An individual soul 
was a very important and vital unit, and must 
be preserved.” The only qusetion is whether 
there is any such thing as a soul and science 
answers “No”. 

The title of this article may perhaps lead 
some readers to think that I wish to charge Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan with some commercial motive 
in preaching religion. I have no such intention. 
In philosophical speculation, everybody has a 
right to his opinion and to expound it to the 
best of his ability. But the priesthood which 
lives on religion is naturally vitally concerned 
with the commercial aspect of religion. I went 
on a south Indian tour during the Xmas vaca¬ 
tion with some friends and had occasion to 
visit the famous temple of Tirupati. I found 
that I could not visit the temple at all, because 
the journey from the station to the temple and 
back, a distance of seven miles, including seven 
hills to be climbed and descended, had to be 
done barefoot , as the hills were too sacred to be 
touched by any kind of leather footwear. The 
journey of fourteen miles on hills was quite 
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a job by itself, but barefoot, it was unthink¬ 
able, at least for me. So I decided that the hill 
was too sacred for me and stayed back at the 
choltry, while my friends did the journey to 
and fro in seven hours. The whole road is 
paved with stone steps and lit by electricity 
all the twenty-four hours. One of my brothers 
was of the party and did the journey on foot 
with his wife, not from any religious motive 
( he is a member of our association ), but just 
to see the fun. He had not only to remove his 
shoes, as no leather was allowed on the hills 
but had to get into pyjamas, as trousers were 
forbidden! Besides he would have had to take 
off his leather belt, which would have been 
awkward. Old people and children who could 
not possibly go on foot were carried in “doo¬ 
lies”, a sort of basket suspended from a pole 
carried by porters, with the risk of your head 
coming into violent contact with the pole if 
you tried to sit up straight. They did it fairly 
cheap too, charging only Rs. 3/- for the double 
journey. 

On reaching there, our party found that the 
God whom they went to see had been sold to a 
Marwari for the day and was not visible. This 
cost him a few thousand rupees, but that is 
nothing to a Marwari trying to wash his sins 
and secure a comfortable place in heaven. 
Corners in various useful commodities are not 
uncommon, but I would never have imagined 
a Marwari trying to corner gods ! We rationa¬ 
lists may not consider gods a useful commo¬ 
dity, but some consideration must be shown to 
those who do. There are times of course when 
the god is visible to anybody without payment 
and the faithful think nothing of waiting a day 
or two for such occasions, but if you want to 
see him when he is under lock and key, you 
have to pay through the nose ! And the size of 
the padlock is something worth seeing, I am 
told, the jewelry of the god being easily worth 
a few millions, and it is not rare for some of 
it to disappear in spite of these precautions. 
What audacity to steal a god’s jewelry ! But 
these gods are unable to protect themselves 
even against Mahomedan iconoclasts and In¬ 
dian history is full of instances of temples being 
looted and idols broken. 

This particular temple has an annual in¬ 
come of fifty lacs and lends money to Govern¬ 
ment. It provides a well -managed choltry in 
front of the station free of charge and we 
got a special room to ourselves for eight annas 
a day. Various extras have to be paid for, but 
you get a receipt for every pie you pay. It is 


as well managed as any commercial enterprise. 
Indeed, what else is it but a commercial 
enterprise? 

This god goes through a marriage ceremony 
every day, evidently not from any sensual mo¬ 
tive, since he is made of stone, but entirely for 
the delectation of the faithful. All this is very 
far from the philosophical speculation indulged 
in by people like Sir S. Radhakrishnan, but 
priests make use of philosophical speculation 
for their own purposes, just as quacks make 
use of the latest scientific discoveries of which 
they have just heard the names and of which 
they know less than nothing. The influence of 
these tomfooleries is co-extensive with the ignor¬ 
ance of the multitude. Rational education will 
at least shield them from the rapacity of these 
priestly parasites, but the education has to be 
rational, not religious. It is found that only very 
exceptional people can break through the 
religious influences encountered in childhood. 
The child mind is plastic, but with most people 
the plasticity disappears very soon with age 
and childhood impressions become indelible. A 
great risk is involved in asking orators like 
Radhakrishnan to address students with imma¬ 
ture minds. 
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Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN 

“ON THE NEED OF RELIGION ” 

By L. D’Avoine 


I T is, of course, not possible to judge fully 
the true import of a lecture from a brief 
account of it in a newspaper report. If 
what the papers of the 5th January last reported 
about Sir S. Radhakrishnan *s lecture at Poona, 
“On The Need Of Religion” is correct, one 
cannot help being surprised that a man of his 
culture and intelligence should have spoken in 
the manner he djd about the need of religion 
in one’s life. 

One could understand a Jesuit or a Swami 
insisting on the need of religion, without which 
according to the one or the other, life is not 
only not worth living but one’s “Salvation” 
is eternally doomed. But for a layman to 
make such a plea is rather unusual. 

“Is it possible,” he asked, “to live without 
religion ? ” Replying himself he said that 
some spiritual principle was essential for the 
development of the human soul. 

A Rationalist would have asked him, first 
of all, to define what he meant by religion. 
The word “religion,” in effect, has not the same 
meaning for all. Leaving aside the popular 
meaning of the word which is the worship of 
a god or gods and goddesses, saints, and the 
performance of ceremonies, to others, religion 
often means an ideal only and man believes in 
many ideals. A man without ideals, says 
Herbert Cesinsky, is a clod. The ideals, 
he says, may range from the highest apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty or morality, faith in a mis¬ 
tress, down to the promise of a heavy meal 
next week. Ideals are of all kinds and all qua¬ 
lities. Ihey have one characteristic in com¬ 
mon. They are all beliefs not to be examined 
critically or they cease to be beliefs. 

I am afraid that Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s belief 
about the need of religion for the proper deve¬ 
lopment of the human soul will not stand criti¬ 
cal examination for a moment. In the first 
place, one has no idea of what he really means 
by religion. Does he, for instance, mean reli¬ 
gion in the popular sense, namely, religion 
encumbered with dogmas about God ? Does 
he mean that unless a person devotes a good 


deal of his time performing puja and repeating 
senseless prayers, it is not possible for him to 
see the full development of his soul ? And in 
what sense does he speak of the “human soul ”? 
Does he share the belief that it is an indepen¬ 
dent entity which is destined to survive the 
body ? 

SirS. Radhakrishnan cannot be unaware that 
all these are questions which have exercised the 
best minds among thinkers and modern thought 
does not support the believers in such things. 

Some may say that Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
was simply indulging in pure rhetoric which 
means really nothing. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
is no doubt a philosopher and possibly he was 
only talking in the manner of philosophers 
using a good deal of verbiage with little or no 
meaning. 

It seems to me, though, that Sir S. Radha- 
krisbnan is a pure mystic, and a true Oriental 
one at that, an adept, like the rest of his con¬ 
freres, in the art of spinning words. He seems 
to possess to the full the stock in trade of pro¬ 
fessional theologians who imagine that without 
a belief in the supernatural, God, queens of 
heaven and the rest of them, a person must be 
miserable, leading a stunted life without hope 
or solace. 

Some one at that meeting must have criti¬ 
cized his idea of religion and opposed science 
to it, for he is reported to have said that certain 
critics assumed that scientific achievements 
would answer all the problems of life. “Even 
if everything was solved by science,” he asked, 
would it solve the problems of how to get over 
death.” Science, he said, could only explain 
one side of life, half of it, perhaps, but not the 
whole problem. 

Perhaps it never occurred to Sir S. R. 
Radhakrishnan that he was, himself, assuming 
when he talked about the problem of how to 
get over death. To get over death! How 
wonderful! 

Science, certainly, cannot attempt to solve 
a problem that does not exist. To get over 
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death may be a problem for the unfortunates 
who are obsessed with such stupid ideas, but 
what has slience to do with such a silly ques¬ 
tion ? 

There i£ nothing in fact to get over when 
one is dead. Death ends all, though Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan may insist that it does not 
and a fresh career awaits one who is no mere. 
One fails' to see how a non-belief in such a 
thing stunts the development of the human 
soul. Sir S. Radhakrishnan talked of the in¬ 
ability of science to enlighten us about the 
other life. Here .again, he evidently expects 
Science to indulge in such nonsensical specu¬ 
lations. What is that other life that he speaks 
about ? One would imagine that a monk was 
exhorting an ignorant gathering and not a man 
who was a professor in one of England’s oldest 
universities. 

Does he really believe that religion enlight¬ 
ens one on the “other life” ? Religion has 
been doing this ever since it had begun to exer¬ 
cise the minds of men on the unknowable. Has 
it, however, succeeded in throwing even a 
feeble light on the question ? 

Like all mystics, Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
seems to be contemptuous of the achievements 
of science. “Science,” he complains, “cannot 
explain the origin of life or the ultimate end of 
life.” According to him religion seems to have 
done this. Well, a Rationalist can only smile 
and move along, after hearing such a remark. 

For us, Rationalists, life is short and is 
more profitably employed in the pursuits of 
such achievements likely to enlighten and better 
our fellowmen rather than waste time in illu¬ 
sions and dreams. We can rest assured that 
in devoting our life to the betterment of huma¬ 
nity our soul will not remain stunted. 
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as by reasoning, came to the conclusion that 
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imagination of the man who practices these 
methods. In short, these methods are a waste 
of time and energy and ultimately lead to dis¬ 
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illusions provoked by one’s own imagination. 
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but will they read it ? 
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To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 
to love, to bear; to hope till hope creates from its 
very wreck the thing it contemplates; neither to 

change, nor falter nor repent.this is alone 

Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 

—Shelley 






Nietzsche And Modern Thought 


By M. V. V. 

I T becomes difficult to choose when eminent 
interpreters differ seriously on the philoso¬ 
phy of Nietzsche. Mr. Oscar Levy who 
edited the works of the German philosopher 
in English criticised (the Hindu t 23-5-1939) Dr. 
R. Nagaraja Sarma who traced the Rome-Berlin 
Axis in Central European politics to Nietzsche’s 
Ubermensch (the Superman). Dr. Sarma had 
shown in his address to the Madras Christian 
College Philosophic Association (2-3-1939) that 
the law of the jungle: might is right, now 
prevalent in Europe, is the logical sequence of 
Nietzsche’s teaching. Philosophy cannot disown 
responsibility when its central doctrines operate 
on social conditions. In that sense, Bismarck, 
Hegel, Karl Marx and most other European 
thinkers have had their share in moulding the 
social evolution of their time. Philosophers do 
not work in the vacuum. To the extent to 
which they relate their activity to the earth, 
they are bound to produce historical results. 
Even as they react to the society in which they 
lived, the latter too reacts in its turn to their 
direction. Whether Nietzsche would have 
admitted Hitler and Mussolini of the Power- 
Politics Co. into the garden of his philosophy 
is not so much an intriguing question as even 
the claim of the modern Vedantin to affinity to 
our ancient Acharyas. In Europe the histori¬ 
cal continuity is not so much broken as is the 
case in India where several disruptive forces 
have disfigured the social background. We 
cannot be blind to the fact, that however much 
we may strive, our professions of loyalty to the 
hoary past betray us into the crude context of 
unrelated, if not irrelevant doctrinaire theoris¬ 
ings. Our philosophy is more distant from 
our life than western thought was ever divorced 
from concrete existence* 

But that is not to give away the case set up 
by Mr Levy that Nietzsche’s Might is not 
i jungle-rule. The German 

philosopher is certainly transvaluing values 
when he was talking of beauty, war, hardness, 
liberty and morality. These expressions which 
the Gita helped to lift up above the mundane 
level had their contents filled with superhuman 
significance long before German philosophers 
came by them* Sakti (Might) is the goddess 
no less for the oriental than for the westerner. 

If Dharma and Buddhi (justice and reason) 
are the mainspring of Might, it would be bring- 


K. Rangachari. 

ing the profound thinker down in bathos to 
identify his Superman with the sharp-shooters. 
We cannot accuse Nietzsche that he was 
manufacturing guns because he did not choose 
to estrange himself from the surrounding world 
after the manner of the Vedantin in his Dhyana 
of Brahma-Jignasa. In other contexts, Dr. 
Sarma would himself stoutly protest against 
such unworldly obsession passing current as 
any real approach to philosophy. Even Shan- 
kara believed in values that here obtain 
“Vyavaharartham”, while Ramanuja and 
Madhwa who broke loose with Mayavada gave 
full face value to the physical content of the 
universe. Does Dr. Sarma believe that the 
Vedantin has necessarily to forego the things 
of life in all conditions and according to all 
schools of Vedanta? In the sense that philo¬ 
sophy looks to the essense of things, 
Nietzsche’s Superman is as truly a Vedantin as 
any Indian brother of his. The Gnani, knower, 
is the seer of reality (Tatva Darshin) or 
Tatvagna. It does not pay in an already dis¬ 
tracted world to multiply points of unessential 
discrimination between philosophies east or 
west. 

Here is the real point of Dr. Sarnia’s basis 
of criticism of the German thinker. “Nietzsche 
speaks of Zarathustra : the godless!” writes 
Dr. Nagaraja Sarma in his rejoinder (the Hindu 
30-5-1939.) “A Godless Vedantin is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms in Indian thought”. So, that is the 
offence of Nietzsche, his Zarathustra. But we 
are accustomed to hear: “Thus spake Zara¬ 
thustra” in many a context as in Zoroaster, and 
the philosopher has no reason to be exercised 
over the mention of the Godless. The majority 
of the Indian systems do not rest on the founda¬ 
tion of God. Sankhya Yoga, Nyaya Vaiseshika, 
ev . e ? P urva Mimamsa systems are sometimes 
criticised as Nastika disciplines. Even the 
Vedic ritualist may rely on works to produce 
results without the intervention of divine 
agency. It is open to discussion whether there 
is place for Theistic worship in the ambit of 
Adwaita Vedanta, where there is nothing beside 
Brahman. Thus if five and one third out of 
six systems in Hindu philosophy do not 
demand the presence of the Lord at one stage 
or other of their history, where is any con¬ 
tradiction in terms between philosophy and 

(Continued on page 26) 



St. Matthew’s Gospel 

(SOME INCONSISTENCIES) 

By R. S. Fontes 

“I question no longer the priests or the books; 

I question myself and discern, 

The answer lies then in the depths of my soul/’ 


T HERE are many Christians and non- 
Christians alike who, whilst defending 
or attacking the Gospels, have never 
cared to examine these books for themselves; 
in my opinion, however, it is of the highest 
importance that these books, supposed to have 
been written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost himself, should be thoroughly examined, 
without any preconception or prejudice, so 
that we might arrive at a logical conclusion as 
to their authenticity and their much-advertised 
morality. Really, if we were taught from our 
childhood to read the Gospels with an open 
mind just as we read the history of Rome or 
China, we would certainly feel astonished at 
the complete absence of so-called historical 
criterion and data, and at the too constant dis¬ 
crepancies which makes of it the worst pos¬ 
sible reading; truly, like a certain French 
philosopher, I find that the Gospels, a source 
of inspiration for thousands, make me fall 
asleep like the most potent narcotic. But in 
this article I do not propose to prove the use¬ 
fulness of the Gospels as an antidote to chronic 
insomnia; what I want to prove to my readers 
is that in a single Gospel there are enough 
inconsistencies to convince us of its fallacy. 
In doing so I have kept as far as possible from 
such heretics as Holbach, Solomon Reinach, 
Renesse, Deshumbert, Renan and others. I 
will not even refer to Robertson, Drews, 
Kalthoff or any of the modern critics. My 
only task is to bring before your eyes bare 
facts and nothing else; facts that to our minds, 
which are aloof from the mystical contagion of 
Dmitri Merejkousky, appear as they are and 
destitute of any allegorical significance, be¬ 
cause, to speak the truth, apart from the para¬ 
bles of Christ, the Gospels present to its 
readers all the facts in a most human and 
vulgar way; they all were written to the man- 


— William King aland. 

in-the-street by the poor "fishers of Galillee”. 
For the time being I shall examine only the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

"And Jesne begat David the King; and 
David the king begat Solomon of her that had 
been the wife D f Urias.” (Mtt- 1, 6). 

The Sixth Commandment was ignored by 
good king David, unless we agree that the 
wife of Urias was a gay divorcee or a merry 
widow. 

"When as his mother (Christ’s) Mary was 
espoused to Joseph, before they came together , 
(italics mine) she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Mtt. 1, }2). 

This is a very controversial subject and the 
"mystery” contained in it is rather difficult 
to swallow. The only possible door of escape 
for the Christian would be to admit that the 
Holy Ghost used Joseph as a vehicle for the 
fulfilment of the prophecies. But St. Matthew 
does not seem to abide by such argument. How 
is it then that the Virgin Mary became preg¬ 
nant?.Similar fables are found in almost 

all eastern mythologies. A reasonable critic 
will never admit it to be true. 

"He that cometh after me (allusion to 
Christ) is mightier than I, whose shoes I am 
not worthy to bear: he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” (Mtt. 
3, 11). 

In this passage John asserts his belief in 
Christ and his divine mission and tells, 
therefore, that he (Christ) shall baptizp the 
people with the Holy Ghost, whereas Jfohn’s 
baptism was of pure, crystalline, water. It is 
disappointing, however, to see the same John 
asking: 

"Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?” (Mtt, 11, 3). 
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This is rather edifying. John who prophe¬ 
sied the coming of the Messiah is doubtful as 
to his identity, although he had seen "the 
spirit of God descending like a dove, and light¬ 
ing upon him”. (Mtt. 3, 16). 

"Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets : I am not come to des¬ 
troy but to fulfil.” (Mtt. 5,17). 

But the Mosaic Law is "destroyed” when 
Christ asserts further on : 

"Ye have heard that it hath been said. An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : 

"But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
(Mtt. 5, 38). 

So we have that Christ, according to the 
Evangelist, preaches as occasion suits him. 
His flagrant contradictions are not a good 
argument for his divinity. Perhaps, it is all 
"Ein welthistorischer humbug.” 

"Therefore take no thought, saying, What 
shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” (Mtt. 
6, 31). 

We need not discuss the various economic 
systems of the world to conclude that such 
indifference to the external world is simply 
dangerous. Such a state of mind is not advisable 
in the present world where the "meek” and 
"the poor in spirit” are ruthlessly crushed. 
But Christianity is a "force tending towards 
mental disorders and unwholesome views on 
life”, to quote Bertrand Russell. 

"Follow me; and let the dead bury their 
dead ” (Mtt. 8, 22). 

So spoke Jesus to one of his disciples who 
wanted to bury his father. To us, freethinkers, 
it is rather greek; we cannot understand how 
a moralist like Christ does not allow a son to 
bury his father. Is it likely to prove that his 
doctrine is love? What then, of the duties of 
a son towards his father ?...Christians my call 
it "mystery”, but I call it nonsense. 

"These twelve Jesus sent forth, and com¬ 
manded them, saying, Go not into the way of 
the Gentiles, and into my city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not: But go rather to the lost 
sheep of the home of Israel”. (Mtt. 10, 5 & 6). 

It is left for us to conclude that the Gentiles 
were doomed to eternal destruction or, as the 
early Christians believed, that they would re¬ 
incarnate as goats and the "believers” as sheep; 
the former would receive a passport to hell 
and the latter to the Abode of Salvation. As 
the reader must have noted, I have not entered 
into discussion as to the veracity of Drews’ 


("Die Christus-Mythe”) or Robertson’s ("Pagan 
Christs”) views; I have solely drawn the at¬ 
tention of the reader to a few inconsistencies 
of the Gospel according to Matthew, and to 
do this, it is not necessary, in a brief article 
like this, to discuss the works of Bauer, 
Guignebert, Dupuis or those of the Dutch 
school, like Pierson Naber or Van Mannen. 
As a personal opinion, however, I must most 
emphatically state that L. de Grandmaison, 
("Jesus Christ, Sa Personne, Son Message, 
Ses preuves”) Merejkousky ("Jesus Unconu”) 
and others fought a life-and-death battle 
to prove the authenticity of the Gospels 
and their much refuted divinity. However 
authentic they may be, one fact remains un¬ 
challengeable; the too frequent inconsistencies 
and absurdities coupled with their childish 
notion of ethics and history. There are minor 
stupidities in the Gospels and precepts not 
observed by the Church today (take the example 
of Christ’s allusion to divorce, Mtt. 5, 31 & 32) 
to speak nothing of the Epistles of Paul whose 
ideas on marriage have been fully discussed in 
Russell’s Mar nag* and Morals, 

The motto of the Church and the clergy is 
"War to Freethinkers”, ("I come not to send 
peace, but a sword”, Christ’s words, Mtt. 10, 
34). It is, therefore, of urgent need to prove to 
the world the fallacies of the Church and the 
machinations of the priestcraft. The best 
thing to do is to autopsise the Gospels, a 
source of ignorance, fear and hatred, so that 
the power of the Church might fade away 
for ever. 

R. S. FONTES.* 

* Although wo have published Mr. Fontes’ article 
we would like to draw attention to the fact that the 
inconsistencies and contradictions to be found in the 
Gospels have been pointed out times out of number 
bv many writers.— -As&H. Ed. 
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'T'HE Great War of 1914-18 caused many 

millions of children in Europe to remain 
without proper education besides imparing their 
growth and proper mental development owing 
to deprivation. It is the opinion of many thinkers 
that it is these people who are responsible for 
all the trouble in Europe at present. It is these 
people who enthusiastically rally round any 
demagogue with a glib tongue enough to stir 
them up. Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin found 
their greatest support among these people. 
XXX 
writer in the AW Statesman and Nation 
recently drew attention to this. He said 
that it is doubtful whether, if thinking were a 
popular pastime, human beings would ever 
have consented to live under dictators. Those 
who regard thought as one of the essentials of 
a civilized existence are inclined to look upon 
the subjects of dictators as a crowd of helpless 
and resentful serfs. 

X X X 

'T'HE present state of affairs we feel is very 
critical and dangerous. Everybody is 
vague about everything. We all are fighting 
fot democracy and freedom”. But these words 


seem to have long lost their meaning. Each 
one uses them for his own purpose. The present 
war is being exploited to the full by interested 
persons. And certainly not the least interested 
is the Vatican. The words “Holy Crusade” 
are being heard from expected quarters. 
Mr. Joseph McCabe’s scathing exposure of 
Vatican intrigues in “The Papacy in Politics 
Today ” (Watts s.) is still unanswered. It will 
well repay a second reading at the present time. 
A leopard never changes his spots. 

XXX 

few weeks ago a disastrous fire took place 
in the Vatican and among some of the 
buildings which the fire destroyed was 
a well known Church. It is reported that a 
Carabinier, at the risk of his life, rushed to 
save the Blessed Sacrment. Just imagine a 
simple soldier risking his life to save God ! For 
non-Christians it is necessary to explain that 
the Blessed Sacrament is believed by Catholics 
to be God Himself under the appearence of a 
wafer. Just as in Egypt of old, the God Osiris 
lived under the appearance of the Bull Apis, 
xxx 
few days after the Vatican fire an earth¬ 
quake took place in Sicily in which 
some houses and churches were des¬ 
troyed. We recently had a picture in the 
Times oj India, of a Church struck by a 
Russian bomb and much was said about it. 
We are certainly not in favour of Russia’s ruth¬ 
less bombing of Finland, but here God goes on 
destroying his own houses and nobody says a 
word! 

xxx 
N one of the plays of Moliere we read that 
when Sganarelle’s daughter was ill and 
the doctors had failed to cure her, a number 
of interested persons visited her father and 
offered their services. The jeweller said that 
nothing but a pearl necklace would cure her. 
The shoemaker was of opinion that a pair of 
shoes would do the trick, while the lace mer¬ 
chant insisted that a beautiful dress trimmed 
with lace was the thing; lastly came the per¬ 
fumer who said that only the sweetest perfume 
would cure the girl. 

We are reminded of this when we see at the 
present moment some interested people adver¬ 
tising the best panacea to remedy the present 
state of the world. Among these are the priests 
who claim that religion and nothing but religion 
will save the world. It strikes us that these 
“Marchands D’Oremus” (hawkers of prayers) 
never lose the opportunity to advertise their 
ware. 





x 


X 


X 
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A T Sitapur, Lucknow, a devotional film is 
i reported to have so gripped the imagina¬ 
tion of two schoolboys that they decided to 
embark on a life of renunciation. The boys 
went to the Himalayan jungle to “pursue a life 
of austere penance and attain salvation.” One 
of them returned frail and weak and “wiser 
for the experience.” Nothing is known of the 
other. Thus does God treat those who earnest¬ 
ly seek him. “But mysterious are the ways 
of the Almighty”, so say the devout. For us 
Rationalists it is a reminder that fools always 
pay for their folly. 

XXX 

'T'HE 10th Annual General Meeting and Re¬ 
union of the Rationalist Association of 
India will be held in the middle of March next. 
We expect our distinguished member, Dr. R. 
P. Paranjpye, to be the principal speaker at the 
occasion. We hope all our members will 
make it a point to attend. 

X X X 

T«E ngxt issue of Reason will be a Special 
Number commemorating the itenth Anniver¬ 
sary of the R. A. I. The January issue of Reason 
was out on the first of that month but we were 
unable to post the copies until the middle of the 
month due to difficulties regarding postal regis¬ 
tration, etc. We learn that some readers did 
not receive their copies. Enquiries are being 
made into the matter and other copies have 
been sent. If there are still others who have not 
received it they should immediately let us 
know so that copies may be sent. 

X X X 

ANY members have bought extra copies 
of the pamphlet “Four Pasters and an 
Unbeliever” and are finding it excellent for pro¬ 
paganda. We hope others will follow suit. 
It will interest readers to know that the talks 
are being translated into some Marathi and 
other papers. 

x x x 

W £ Iearn that Mr - Ernest Thurtle, M. P. and 
General Secretary of the Rationalist Press 
Association of London, is visiting India as a 
member of the All-parties Parliamentary Good¬ 
will Mission. We hope to arrange an informal 
function so that Rationalists here may get an 
opportunity of meeting him and exchanging 
views in furtherance of Rationalism in India. 

x x x 

\\AE gratefully acknowledge the. following:— 
A Rahim Beg Mirza Rs 5/—, Ardeshir 
Irani Rs 5/~, J. S. Warden Rs. 5/-, Dr. S. R. 
Jogalekar Rs 5/-. 

Abraham Solomon . 


The War Spirit 

I hate that drum’s descordant sound, 

Parading round and round and round; 

To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 

And lures from cities, farms and fields; 

To sell their liberties for charms 
Of tawdry lace and glitterng arms, 

And, when the ambitious voice conmands, 

To march, and fight and fall in foreign lands. 
I hate that drums discordant sound, 

Parading round and round and round; • 

To me it speaks of ravaged plains. 

Of burning towns and ruined swains; 

Of mangled forms and broken bones; 

Of widow’s tears and orphan’s moans, 

And all that misery’s hand bestows 
To swell the catalogue of human woes. 

—Thomas Paine. 

(From “An Anthology of Revolutionary 
Poetry”. Edited by Marcus Graham.) 

Nietzsche and Modern Thought 

(Continued from page 22 ) 

godlessness ? In fact, Dr. Sarma with his 
discriminative nose would hardly be led to ignore 
the perpetual charge of religion and theology, 
that metaphysical thought carried constantly 
the odour of Atheism, that it killed piety and 
devotion, that philosophy uprooted faith. 
It is a natural process of dialectical advance 
from the pure religionist to the theologian and 
thence to independent speculative reasoning or 
philosophy. The uncompromising hatred of 
humbug, sham, dogma and chaos marks out 
the real philosopher, and to that end all 
philosophers merit very high regard apart from 
Dr. Sarma’s special consideration. We are 
not justified in reading history backward 
to^ the extent of seeing Hitler’s weapons in 
Nietzsche’s hand. How far the former derived 
his plans from the latter’s philosophy is food 
for the psycho-analyst. But we may be assured 
that it is not always that a “definite ideology 
preceded a specific programme of action.” 
Actions are not always bound by conscious¬ 
ness, for thoughtless even instinctive kicks are 
not unknown. There may be programmes for 
kicking as when the Fuehrer and II Duce 
profess to be hitting back on Versailles. What¬ 
ever the bearing of philosophy on life, proof 
that Nietzsche’s theory is the ideological basis 
for the Axis to-day is lacking in the scientific 
sense. As part of the general inheritance, the 
entire historical background is there for every 
country to partake in the dialectical movement 
whether of Supermen, Vedantins or Atheists. 





EXIT GOD! 

By Akshayakumar R. Desai. 

(Continued from page ig.) 


C OMING to the third riddle, the riddle of 
the origin of life, we are faced with very 
grave difficulties. This is one of the 
strongest pillars of idealists or the God-belie¬ 
vers. They ask atheists, how they accounted 
for life, how they explained the phenomena of 
life, how they solved the riddle of the living 
beings as compared to dead bodies* Here 
stood their God or the Life Force of the Vita- 
lists or the biologists and philosophers who 
propound this force as existing independent 
of materiel existence. The profound mysteries 
of life and death have maddened many a 
philosopher- Confused and bewildered by 
this colossal and mysterious process, the pro¬ 
cess of birth and extinction which they see 
everywhere, the philosophers, the greatest 
thinkers, have devoted their lives to solve this 
mystery. The terrible ceaseless process has 
maddened many, but the slow and steady 
development of science has begun to explain 
the phenomenon of life which is a puzzle to 
humanity. The scientists have distinguished 
between those substances which are exhibit¬ 
ing the properties called life, and substances 
which do not exhibit this property. They have 
given the title organic substances to those 
which show life, and inorganic to those 
which do not possess that property. 

The exhaustive research work done by 
biologists has proved that only those substances 
which are composed of carbon, oxygen, hy¬ 
drogen, nitrogen and a few others in a specific 
proportion constitute the organic world. More¬ 
over the scientists have proved that the last 
unit which exhibits the property of life is 
protoplasm or albumen. Wherever there 
is life there is albumen. Scientists have come 
to the conclusion that life is the mode of 
existence of albuminous substances- That life 
is nothing but the way in which albuminous 
substances exist. It is true that, at this stage 
of scientific progress, it is not possible to 
prepare albuminous substances in the chemical 
laboratories. But there is already a positive 
and overwhelmingly convincing proof that 
albuminous substances have evolved out of the 
combination of those few definite elements 
mixed in a certain way. Humanity has not 


still developed its knowledge and technique so 
as to be able to manufacture albumen from 
those elements. It is this ignorance and inability 
that the vitalist makes full use of, in “proving” 
that there is a “Life Force” which exists 
independent of the material universe, and 
parallelly to it and which simply makes these 
specific compounds as its instrument to express 
itself. They argue, how can dead matter exhi¬ 
bit the property of life ? Life must, therefore, 
be a separate and distinct entity. 

But the discovery of the law of the trans¬ 
formation of energy, the discovery that in the 
process of development, matter at a certain 
stage takes qualitative jumps and evolves new 
properties explodes the arguments of the vitalist. 

When two cold bodies collide, they generate 
heat, light- Does it mean that light and heat 
make this collision an instrument to exhibit 
itself. Certainly not. It is simply the trans¬ 
formation of mechanical energy into heat or 
light energy. Similarly, most of the scientists 
now believe that when the physico-chemical 
inter-action of those certain elements reaches 
a certain level, the compound takes a qualita¬ 
tive jump and exhibits the properties of life. 
The albumen is born. Of course, the scientists 
have not been able to find out the level of 
inter-action when the physico-chemical change 
transforms into biological change. “As soon 
as the composition of albuminous bodies shall 
have become known, it will be possible to 
proceed with the production of live albumen. 
But that chemistry should achieve overnight 
what Nature herself even under very favourable 
circumstances could only succeed in doing on 
a few planets after millions of years—would be 
to demand a miracle!” (Engels). There is, 
however, almost unanimity among the scien¬ 
tists regarding this hypothesis of the origin 
of life, due to so many proofs signifying this 
origin. 

Thus God has no place here also- The 
riddle of the origin of life is almost solved. 

What a revolution these ideas have made 
in man’s whole outlook of the universe? 
The mystery of life, the mystery 
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enveloping man, the mystery regarding 
the soul, which were the strongholds of the 
God-Illusion, have been exploded. Life is not 
a property of the universe, but the mode of 
existence of albuminous substances. 

Man is not a special creature with a special 
religious stamp from God, but is merely a link 
in the chain of the evolutionary process of 
living substances, a higher vertebrate, a 
species evolved from the monkey. Con¬ 
sciousness, intelligence, purposefulness, these 
are merely the qualities observed in the higher 
vertebrate, which is equipped with brain. 
Psychic processes are nothing but the proper¬ 
ties, qualities, exhibited by albuminous sub¬ 
stances organized in a certain way- Thus the 
arguments of the God-believers are shattered 
to pieces. There is no universal, 
non-material, immutable existence which 
exhibits the properties of human beings. It 
is absurd. Conscious, Intelligent, Etherial, 
Infinite God is a fancy of human beings who 
shift their qualities from themselves, deepen 
and magnify them and further fasten them on 
the universe and call it God. 

This naturally explodes the pantheistc 
position. The pantheist affirms that God 
permeates the universe. But this is a very 
peculiar position. How can consciousness 
permeate the being ? How can God or 
Universal Consciousness which by its very 
nature is complete and has not to evolve fur¬ 
ther, be present in the universe which is 
imperfect, and has, therefore, to evolve ? More¬ 
over, what is that consciousness which 
permeates the universe ? Consciousness must 
exist either before or after the thing. The 
conception of consciousness before the 
existence of matter, leads to absurdity. 
Consciousness after the existence of matter 
leads to the materialistic position. Matter 
existed prior to the emergence of Conscious¬ 
ness (Biology). The co-existence of matter 
and consciousness is absolutely absurd as 
consciousness is merely exhibited by organic 
matter. 

Let us now come to the first and second 
riddles. The riddles of the origin of the uni¬ 
verse and the origin of motion. 

There are two conceptions of the existence 
of the universe. 

(1) The universe was created, it had a 
beginning and will have an end. 

(2) The universe is eternal and infinite. 
It existed, it exists and will exist. It has no 
beginning, no end- 


The conception of creation is an idealist 
conception implying that somebody created 
the universe. There are two different schools 
which have come to this conclusion by diffe¬ 
rent routes. 

(1) The old tbeistic school. 

(2) The contemporary school of physical 
idealists. 

As we know fully well, the God of the old 
theistic school is an existence other than and 
separate from the so-called material universe 
and is also the creator of the so-called material 
universe. To this God are attributed properties 
like Infinity, Omnipotence, Omniscience, Omni¬ 
presence, Intelligence, Perfect Goodness, Im¬ 
mutability. 

The very conception is self contradictory. 
This God is the creator of the material uni¬ 
verse. The very conception of the creation of 
substance is absurd. Nothing can be created 
or destroyed, nothing can come out of nothing, 
something cannot be made out of nothing. 
‘‘The words “creation” and “destruction” have 
no value except as applied to phenomena. 
You may destroy a gold coin, but you 
have only destroyed the condition, you 
have ^not affected the substance. “Creation” 
and “destruction” denote change of pheno¬ 
mena; they do not denote origin or cessation of 

substance..God’s existence being eternal 

and infinite, precludes the possibility of the 
conception of vacuum to be filled by the uni¬ 
verse if created.” (C- Bradlaugh) 

The impossibility of the conception of 
creation is very beautifully shown by C. 
Bradlaugh in his famous aritcle, “A Plea For 
Atheism.’ To quote, “No one can even think of 
any point in extent or duration and say: 
Here is the point of separation between the 
creator and the created. It is not possible for 
the Theist to imagine a beginning to the 
universe. It is not possible to conceive either 
an absolute commencement, or an absolute 
termination of existence; that is, it is impossi¬ 
ble to conceive a beginning, before which 
you have a period when the universe has yet 
to be; or to conceive an end, after which the 
universe, having been, no longer exists. The 
Atheist affirms that he cognizes to-day effects; 
that these are, at the same time, causes and 
effects-causes to the effects they precede, effects 
to the causes they follow. Cause is simply 
everything without which the effect would not 
result, and with which it must result- Cause 
is the means to an end, consummating itself 
in that end. Cause is the word we use to 
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include all that determines change. The 
Theist who argues for creation must assert a 
point of time, that is, of duration, when the 
created did not yet exist. At this point of 
time, either something existed or nothing ; but 
something must have existed, for out of 
nothing, nothing can come. Something must 
have existed, because the point fixed upon is 
that of the duration of something- This some¬ 
thing must have been either finite or infinite; 
if finite, it could not have been God, and if the 
something were infinite, then creation was im¬ 
possible : it is impossible to add to infinite 
existence.” 

Thus, the conception of the creation of the 
universe is absurd. The Cosmological argu¬ 
ment, the argument that the universe is the cre¬ 
ation of God, is absolutely false. The universe 
exists eternally and is infinite. Thus the Theistic 
argument of God as the creator and the universe 
as the created, breaks down- The universe 
has existed from all eternity. It is beginning¬ 
less and endless- God is hounded out from 
this position also. 

But the strongest arguments which have 
supported the idealistic view of the universe 
have been advanced by modern scientists of 
international fame like Prof. Jeans, Edding¬ 
ton, etc. 

With the discovery of electron and proton, 
with the breaking up of the atom into negative 
and positive electric charges, a profound mysti¬ 
cism is spreading among some of the scientists. 
They assert, the atom has disintegrated, 
motion remains, waves of electricity exist 
while matter has disappeared. 

The famous professor Eddington bursts out 
about the material universe like this, “To 

* In spite of their denial of the existence of 
the material world, all idealists, strikingly, 
behave as if the material world did exist. 
As T. A. Jackson, with a good-humoured satire 
remarks, “Even Sir James Jeans rises from 
his bed in the morning with the Faith that 
the integrity of his door will remain 
unimpeachable—-that his leap from his bed will 
not be a swift transition to the coal-cellar 
or the “fourth dimension.” He dons his 
trousers sublime in his faith that their material 
reality and their physical properties (particularly 
their opacity ) can be relied on for ctU practical pur¬ 
pose*. He approaches his breakfast—egg, bacon, 
kipper, marmalade and toast—confidently filled 
with the “substance of hope” that thereby he 
will be specially filled and subjectively satisfied. 
Bacon may be in the Jeans theory an unintelli¬ 
gible congelation of “holes in a whirling field 
of electrical force”—none the less he likes it 


put the conclusion crudely the stuff of the 
world is mind-stuff. 

The destruction of atomic form of matter, 
the discovery of the electron and proton, that 
is, negative and positive electric charges, 
brought about a revolution in the natural 
sciences. The new laws of movement are 
very complicated. The laws of movement of 
electrons are almost still unexplained due to 
the terrible speed, the tremendous motion of 
the corpuscle. Scientists are bewildered. They 
feel that matter has disappeared, only waves 
have remained. Waves they forget of what. 
They proclaim, mere waves remain. 

This is how T. A. Jackson attacks the ldea- 
list conclusions of the modern physicists like 
Jeans and Eddington:— , , 

“The assertions that Matter has broken 
down into Energy” and that “Energy has 
broken down into mathematical symbols ate 
exactly of this kind. Certain conceptions of 
Matter have proved to be of provisional 
validity only, others to have no validity at all. 
Energy and Matter have been empirically 
demonstrated to be only two different ways of 
looking rnt one and the same fact. That is 
true. Btd this is the very fact for which Materia¬ 
lism has been contending all along: 

“Motion is the mode of existence of Matter. 
Never anywhere has there been matter without 
motion, nor can there be. Motion in cosmic 
space, mechanical motion of smaller masses on 
the various celestial bodies, the motion of 
molecules as heat or as electrical or magnetic 
currents, chemical combination or disintegra¬ 
tion, organic life—at each given moment each 
individual atom of matter in the world is in 
one or other of these forms of motion or in 

nicely fried, with another and $ a different 
“congelation” (called vulgarly an egg )> fried 
with equal nicety, by its side. Matter may 
be in his theory a mere prejudice of the vulgar, 
but he will confirm closely to vulgar prejudices 
as he champs his toast, and his bacon 
“he doth visibly and carnally press with his 
teeth”! 

“In a word, the actual practice of everyday 
life, and the actual practice of all men, alike 
those who live now and those who have lived 
in the past, is one long and overwhelmingly 
conclusive demonstration of the primary 
assumptions of Materialism-the objective 
existence of material universe, the subjective- 
reflex character of knowledge, and that 
reliability of proved and tested knowledge 
which is the basis of the formula, the l>n\ty oj 
Theory uud Practice 
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several of these forms at once. All rest, all 
equilibrium, is only relative, and only has 
meaning in relation to one or other definite 
form of motion.”—Engels : Anti-Duhring. 

“No Matter without Motion; no Motion 
that is not Motion of Matter—such has been 
the battle-slogan of all Materialism from 
Democritus and Lucretius in the past to Marx, 
Engels and Lenin in our own day. The 
empirical proof of their indissoluble connection 
is the final empirical proof of the truth of 
Materialism- The incapacity of the meta¬ 
physically-reasoning scientists to handle the 
fact when demonstrated is the final proof of 
the indispensability of the Dialectical mode of 
reasoning. 

“What in fact was “exploded” when the 
atom “yielded up the ghost” of absolute impene¬ 
trability, absolute sphericity, and absolute 
rigidity, was not Materialism at all, but the 
antrMaterialism which staked everything upon 
the conception of Matter as essentially dead , 
inert, and incapable of self motion. All these 
qualities of the atom, which modern physics has 
experimentally done away with, were the qual¬ 
ities attributed to the atom by the pious Sir Issue 
Newton , who saw in these very qualities the 
proof that they were in very deed “the bricks 
with which God has builded his Creation! ” 
what has gone, in the going of these qualities 
is neither the atom itself (which is livelier 
than ever for its release !) nor Materialism (to 
which, in fact, these qualities were an obstruc¬ 
tion )—but God’s bricks, and the theory of 
Design built thereupon. Modern physics has 
in fact, killed the last excuse for the argument 
for Design in the Universe. The sheer com¬ 
pleteness of chaos which Jeans, Eddington and 
Co. offer as a theory of the Universe is the 
last and the most final proof possible of the 
death of the ‘‘Great Architect of the Universe.” 
And further:—“It is clear, for one thing, 
that the much-trumpeted assertion that “Science 
has proved that matter does not exist” is not 
only as we saw earlier, absurd a priori but 
also, on the evidence of the actual facts, totally 
without warrant. Even if the proof that matter 
is “composed of electricity” held good without 
qualification (as, for instance, by the case of 
neutron ), the evidence tells as much on 
the side of proving electricity to be a form, or 
state of matter as it does on the side of proving 
matter to be “composed of energy”. The proof 
that light, for instance, in common with all 
varieties of radiation, has mass- at once places 
these phenomena in the category of matter for 
everybody who does not insist upon restricting 
the term “matter” to phenomena above the 


level at which the atom appears. That the 
hypothetical “ether” has been, apparently, 
eliminated from the universe seems, for some 
inexplicable reason, to give great joy to anti¬ 
materialists. They do not seem to realize that 
the re-establishment of the “emission” theory 
of light as against the undulatory theory tells 
more heavily in favour of materialism (and 
“mechanical” materialism at that) than against 

it..... . 

Energy is the active aspect of Mass (which is the 
essential characteristic of matter but for sophis- 
ticators who seek to deny to sub atomic sub¬ 
stance the name of “matter”): Mass is the 
inertial aspect of Energy . Only thus, dialectic- 
ally, as a unity of opposites, can the universe 
of objective Nature be conceived. 

“The pesudo-scientist, who in the interests 
of clericalism and reaction tells us that “Matter” 
has been proved to be “composed” of energy, 
rivals the fabled hero who made a sword out 
of “ pure sharpness”. He outdoes in absurdity 
the Connemara fisherman who defined a her- 
ringnet as “a lot of holes tied togther with 
string.” The pseudo scientist wants to keep the 
Holes while denying the existence of the String ! ” 

A terrible crisis has occurred in physical con¬ 
cepts. As Lenin puts it, “The utilization of 
the new physics by idealism and the tendency 
to draw idealist conclusions therefrom, are the 
result not of the discovery of new kinds of 
substance and force, matter and motion, but 
of the attempt to conceive motion without 
matter”. 

The destruction of the atomic matter which 
seemed hard, immutable, impenetrable, absolute 
and its further redivision into still simpler 
elements, positive and negative electric charges, 
does not mean that matter has disappeared 
and waves that is, ultimately our mind-stuff 
remains, but as Lenin very well puts it, 
“Matter disappears”—means matter in the form 
of the limit which we have known up to now 
vanishes, as our knowledve penetrates deeper; 
those properties of matter which before seemed 
absolute, immutable, and primary (impenetra¬ 
bility, intertia, mass, etc.), disappear, and now 
become relative, belonging only to certain 
states of Matter. For the sole “property” of 
matter—with the recognition of which materia¬ 
lism is vitally connected—is the property of 
being objective reality , of existing outside of our 
cognition.” 

We discussed, in the initial stages, the dis¬ 
tinction between the idealist who believes in 
some intelligence, mind, behind the whole 
universe and the materialist who says that 
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intelligence or mind is a later product arising 
out of certain conditions in the material 
universe. The materialist only claims that the 
objective universe exists in time, space and in¬ 
dependent of our consciousness. Our consci¬ 
ousness is a later product. 

The idealist philosophers are at loggerheads. 
As Prof. J. B. S. Haldane very nicely remarks, 
the reasons advanced by these physicists to 
support the theistic idea, cancel out to a certain 
extent by their own conclusions. “Sir James 
Jeans tells us to believe in God because the 
universe is so orderly that it must have had an 
intelligent creator ; while Sir Arthur Eddington 
says that the orderliness is contributed by 
our own minds. They certainly cannot both 
be right, and I have a strong suspicion that 
both are wrong.” 

Thus the modern physical idealism which 
is contradictory in itself and which gives reasons 
for God in absolutely contradictory fashion is 
untenable. 


One of these idealistic physicists came t 
the conclusion that the universe is expanding 
so it must have a beginning from where 
must have started- Counting from the preser 
rate of expansion they try to deduce the rat 
and period of past expansion and thereby fin 

ZJt, b ¥ l l" n, ” g - , II . ,eads ‘° an absur 
f/.l ia SSmn T t e conclusion arrived at is iU, 

nri J S . ! me c u T erse is later than th 

reunite f ° ru ar ‘ an absurd conclusioi 

results from the expansionist theory. 

ara,^rtl!i?i dealistic ph ? sic , ist in the same veil 
and ft wdl dfe universe is slowly disintegrate 
and it will disappear. It must have a beginnim 
and an end. Here also mathematical calcula 
tions lead to absurd conclusions. 

At the international Congress of the Histon 

Tec ^ no ]°gy» held in London in 
iydl, E. Colman, the famous soviet scientist 
ounu, "- J up tins position thus:— 

f S. Eddington, in The End of the Worla 
from the Standpoint of Mathematical Physics ( in 

nn!;t- lVia Iu h u Sue of Nature,) takes up the 
position that the world is spatially finite has 

a g b reat n e f7a?k n rf ime a “ d iS - deveIopin S towards 

Lenfnkts * • f orgam 2 atl °n- To us Marxist- 
Leninists it is obvious that this nhvsical 

theory merely reflects the general tendency in 

aSl° ant°- locrv *- “*•■*"*• t 
aching and inevitable end of the capitalist 

system as the approach of anarchy. 

eic a l N rearHn leSS ’ V ' ewed even / rom the theolo- 
offer 1*7 t ! ar ? aspect > such a theory can 
offer little to the investigator. From the data 


adduced by Eddington himself: - An original 
world radius of 1,200 million light-years, a 
world radius to-day ten times as great, and the 
fact that the world radius doubles every 1,500 
million years, it can be calculated without 
much difficulty, that God created the world 
about 5 milliard years ago. This, it is true, 
indicates some error in the Bible, but it also 
contradicts the period of billions of years, 
accepted by Eddington himself elsewhere, 
that is necessary for the origin of stars and 

chemical elements-” 

The conclusions which these physical idea¬ 
lists, who see the motion but not the corpuscle 
which moves, reach, are summed up in ‘‘Every¬ 
thing is mind-stuff ”, “The Universe is the 
complex of our sensation.” 

But this is absurd. 


Lenia expresses very neautnully this crisis. 
He says, “To put the question from the only 
correct, that is, the dialectico-materialistic 
standpoint, we must ask: do electrons, ether, 
etc., exist as objective realities outside of the 
human mind ? The scientists must answer 
this question without hesitation and the answer 
must be an affirmative one, for they recognize 

without hesitation the existence of nature prior 

to man and organic matter. Thus is the ques¬ 
tion decided on the side of materialism, for the 

idea of matter, ae we already stated, cpistemO- 

logically means nothing new, besides some 
objective reality existing independently of the 
human mind and reflected by it.” 

We have now critically analysed all schools 
of idealism, all varieties of God-concepts. 

All these varieties and contradictory 
faTtn fi 7 nfirn l ° ne thing - Whenever ma7 
[ a 17 fmd ° U f the c * uses of a Phenomenon, 
he at once implants a fictitious cause, God But 

aHsectors^ Stead ‘ ly Mr G ° d is driven out 


— . amw sciences ana with them scientific 
human knowledge develop, as humanity suffer- 

Present a ” a ™hyof social life 
under private property which baffles it and 

faTJ^n? ltS be ief 10 G ? d ’ unders *ands also the 
Jaws of movement of society and further 
consciously utilizes these laws to abolish to 
anarchy, God will be hounded out from place 
in ni^ W * d he finallv COrnprwl and aageJ 

, . p a M e ,’i in the mus eum of Antiquity 

to e oh W ;” b l exhi hhed as a fantastic*illu- 
r eaf her humanity which was ignorant 

nature. ° f development of a ocie?y and 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH 

By R. D. KARVE 


A very interesting lecture was delivered 
the other day by Mr. Aubrey Menon 
at the Taj Mahal Hotel at a meeting of 
the International Social Club. His subject was 
“I Shocked England; or Genesis 2”. Mr. 
Menon is well-known in the literary world in 
England as a dramatist and a critic and had 
the distinction of collaborating with Mr. H. G. 
Wells in dramatizing “The Shape of Things 
to Come.” Mr. Menon wrote a play called 
“Genesis 2”, in which he represented Moses 
as a murderer, for which he said he could cite 
the authority of the Bible itself, but which the 
public will not believe because nobody reads 
the Bible. He also represented Eve as chasing 
Adam round in the streets with an apple in her 
hand, trying to persuade him to eat it, but 
Adam was adamant and would not yield, on 
the ground that he did not like apples. He 
also put God into the uniform of a Sergeant- 
Major, because, he explained, though he was 
not sure that God wore any clothes at all, it 
would not have been practicable to bring him 
nude on the stage. In addition to all this, he 
made somebody say ‘‘Heil !” to a character 
that could be identified with Hitler. 

Obviously the censorship in England could 
not possibly tolerate such originality and Mr. 
Menon together with some collaborators were 
prosecuted for blasphemy and obscenity, and 
also, I believe, for joking at the expense of the 
head of a friendly state, as England was not 
yet at war with Germany. They found it 
cheaper to plead guilty rather than engage 


barristers to fight the case and were fined five 
pounds each. 

It is difficult to see where the obscenity 
comes in, unless it lies in Adam’s refusing to 
eat the apple (obviously Adam and Eve could 
not have been nude, since even God was not, 
on the stage). The blasphemy lay perhaps in 
putting God into a uniform, since the author 
says he has Biblical authority for making 
Moses a murderer, and there is no blasphemy 
in choosing a Biblical subject, as it has been 
done by celebrated authors. But apart from 
this, the- legal procedure was at least a legi¬ 
timate way of avenging the shocked modesty 
and religious feelings of the British public, 
however much the state of the law in these 
matters may be deplored by rationalists. 

As a matter of fact, however, the British 
public had not been shocked at all. The play 
was never performed except privately, and 
still the police, in its executive authority, tried 
to stop these private performances, though 
the law of England does not in any way 
sanction such interference with the liberty of 
the subject. Even if a theatre is engaged for 
the purpose, it is a private place so long as it 
is not open to the public and the police has 
no right to interfere. The police can do prac¬ 
tically anything in India and people are accus¬ 
tomed to take it lying down. But one does 
not expect that kind of thing to happen in 
England, where the Englishman’s home is 
supposed to be his castle. It seems from Mir. 
Menon’s experience,howeve,rthat it is nothing of 
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the kind. Even private performances were inter¬ 
fered with, people were unnecessarily harassed, 
and ultimately all available copies of the play 
had to be burnt by order of the Court. Still it 
appears that somebody succeeded in taking a 
copy to America and another copy reached 
Russia, where the book has been published, 
though it is by no means a communistic 
book. 

Such is freedom of speech in England, and 
even there, people who are perfectly sure of 
their innocence find it less troublesome to 
plead guilty to absurd charges. This may be 
some consolation to people in a similar predi¬ 
cament in India, where much less freedom is 
naturally expected from a foreign government. 
Mr. Menon made the emphatic statement that 
there can never be any freedom of speech 
unless you have the power to dismiss those 
who are in authority for the time being, 
whether they are your own people or for¬ 
eigners. 


meat in her company though he was a Brah¬ 
min, and even had a son by her. He is a 
deservedly popular figure in Maratha history 
and it is suspected that he committed suicide 
on account of the opposition of his family to 
his idea of bringing up this bastard boy as a 
Brahmin and performing his thread ceremony 
along with his legitimate son. Now ortho¬ 
dox Brahmins do not at all like this to be 
known about a popular hero and are irritated 
if anybody mentions these facts. But what 
is the use of teaching history if facts are not to 
be known ? Are facts to be twisted for propa¬ 
ganda purposes? Now governments are known 
to have no conscience and no scruples and it 
does not make any difference whether the 
government is foreign or not. Under the 
circumstances, at least where the public has 
any say in the matter, governments should not 
be allowed to meddle in educational matters, 
except to see that no kind of coercion is allow¬ 
ed, such as making Bible classes compulsory, 
for instance. 


He also expressed in passing the opinion 
that it should be the business of any govern¬ 
ment to see that every individual subject has 
adequate food, clothing and shelter and that it 
should not interfere with anything else. 
Somebody from the audience raised the ques¬ 
tion whether Government should not provide 
education, especially technical education, and 
Mr. Menon pointed out in reply that England’s 
greatest technicians were trained in private 
institutions and at a time when the government 
did not provide any education at all. Whether 
one agrees or not, there is no doubt that when 
government undertakes to provide education, 
it takes the opportunity of imposing its own 
opinions on the people for propaganda 
purposes. In India, under the British Govern¬ 
ment, I had to learn Indian history from 
text-books written by Englishmen, in which 
Shivaji, our greatest national hero, was called 
a “mountain rat,” because he made use of 
the very effective tactics known as “guerilla 
warfare”. The censorship of text-books still 
exists and the Congress Government not only 
did nothing to abolish it as it deserved, but 
tried to impose uniform text-books of their 
own making on all schools. The Congress 
policy may quite possibly require, in their 
anxiety to please Muslims, that facts in history 
must not be mentioned if they are displeasing 
to Muslims. Orthodox Hindus on the other 
hand insist that facts displeasing to them must 
not find a place in history. It is very well 
known that Bajirao the First, a great warrior, 
had a Muslim mistress and used to take 


So far as freedom of speech in general is 
concerned, it exists only in name even where 
it is supposed to exist, as in a free country like 
England, for instance. In Mr. Menon’s case, 
there was not the slightest justification for 
stopping a private performance. Where there 
is any political danger, governments may possi¬ 
bly be justified in imposing restrictions, though 
even in this, governments often abuse their 
power. But apart from politics, there are 
usually so many embargoes on truth that 
freedom of speech remains only an idea. An 
opinion may not alwavs be a truth, but even 
truth is not allowed in many cases. Truth 
may be labelled sedition, libel, blasphemy, 
obscenity at the discretion of magistrates who 
are supposed to be “learned”, but who are 
very often only bigoted or biassed. Opti¬ 
mists can only hope that real freedom of speech 
will some day become possible. For the pre¬ 
sent, it is only an idea, an ideal very far from 
realisation. 


TGNORANCE is the mother of religion, 
A midwife to the gods, and she watches with 
jealous devotion those whom she has brought 
into being. 

—Chapman Cohen. 


x 


/CIVILIZATION is man’s method of remedy- 
ing God’s inefficiencies. 


—Chapman Cohen, 



Predictions of the Future and 

other Frauds. 

By Ali Akbar 


{ { > T rf HE history of Spiritualism is a history 
| of fraud”, writes Harry Price in his 
interesting book "Fifty Years of 
Psychical Research” (Longmans, Green & Co). 
This book throws a searchlight on the working 
of Spiritualism and Extra-sensory Perceptions. 
Price is the Honorary Secretary of the Univer¬ 
sity of London Council for Psychical Investiga¬ 
tion. He has collected a vast library, has test¬ 
ed a number of mediums and has devised 
various instruments to test their performances 
scientifically. In sifting the claims made by 
the exponents of paranormal abilities he has 
found that very, very few of these have been 
able to stand repeated, controlled testing. 
Mediums that were hailed as genuine were 
ultimately exposed. This has been the history 
oi Florrie Cook, Hope; Margery’s finger prints 
are a matter of controversy; Eusapia Pallaclino 
cheated whenever she had the chance and at 
one of the seances it was found that Rudi 
Schneider had freed one of his hands. Of the 
thousands that claimed to have these powers 
only a handful showed these powers and they 
too only for certain periods of their lives. 

Though a land of mysticism, yet in India 
Spiritualism has not made much headway. We 
occasionally read of seances where dead poli¬ 
ticians appear and advise on the burning topics of 
the day. We likewise read of some Rishis who 
have travelled to the borders of Heaven. Selfless 
souls that they are, they have not stayed back 
like the crow of Noah’s Ark but have come 
back to tell us of the delights of heaven. The 
last war roused great interest in Spiritualism 
in Europe. This was because of the large 
number of men that were then killed, leaving 
behind disconsolate widows and desolate 
parents. Though a number of Indian soldiers 
did die, still the class of people they were 
recruited from were generally not interested in 
Spiritualism. It is strange that a commercial- 
minded medium from the West did not roam 
the valleys of the Punjab and the deserts of 
Rajputana putting dead Indian soldiers in touch 
with their living relatives. May be it would 
not have caught, except perhaps with the Mus¬ 
lims and Christians, for the Hindoos believe in 
reincarnation and that the soul takes its abode 


in another body immediately after its departure 
from the dead body, I would very much like 
to know if the birth rate both among men and 
animals had risen proportionately during the 
last war to provide bodies for all these souls; 
otherwise there must have been tremendous 
unemployment amongst these souls. 

Though Spiritualism has not spread still we 
are not lacking in other occult "sciences”— 
fraud would be the right word. Astrology is 
firmly established. Education has not made a 
jot of difference. Hindoos and Parsees and 
even some Muslims, believe in and cannot do 
without the horoscope. It is consulted on 
every occasion, be it a marriage, be it the 
launching of a new business and even be it a 
thread or a Navjote ceremony. I ask you has 
it made the least difference in the ultimate 
result of these undertakings ? Are all 
marriages happy, all businesses successful, all 
children ideal ? The answer is plainly "no” 
and what is more, the percentage of successes is 
not more here than in any other part of the 
world. Then why consult a horoscope ? If the 
horoscope only tells you of events that are to 
come in your life, events that you cannot avoid, 
events good or bad, that will happen in spite 
of you, then why waste money on preparing a 
horoscope, why waste space in storing pages 
with figures that areas meaningless as abstruse? 
If the foreknowledge of good things is to 
brighten our lives, similar knowledge of 
disappointments will damp our enthusiasm and, 
generally, it is easier to be depressed than gay. 

Astrologers ply a busy trade. You have 
only to give the hour and minute of your birth; 
they will tell you more than you want to know 
of your life! The data that they ask for, simple 
as it seems, is pregnant with possibilities of 
error. It is quite evident that clocks in all 
houses do not record the same time; only some 
of them record the correct astronomical time. 
Clocks are a great sources of error. Then 1 
have not heard of doctors and nurses standing by 
with tested watches in their hands to mark the 
exact moment of delivery. If they are there they 
are too busy administering to the medical needs 
of the mother and child. And then which 
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moment of the delivery should be considered? 
Is it when the head is delivered, when the 
whole body is delivered or when the child has 
taken its first gasp? These points want elucida- 
tion. How many of these who seek the advice 
of astrologers care to see whether their primary 
data is correct? Very often it is impossible to 
supply the information. The majority of 
Indian children are, even today, born in dark, 
ill-ventilated rooms, under primitive condi¬ 
tions, under the supervision of an ignorant, 
woman who knows neither asepsis nor time. 
If somebody does look at the watch the time 
is seldom written down so that its record is 
soon lost. And it is on such incorrect data 
that the events in a life are calculated. These 
calculations are supposed to be based on the 
position of the heavenly bodies. Knowing 
their velocity one can calculate by how 
many thousands of miles they will be displaced 
from their original position in the space of a 
few minutes. If the horoscope is to be drawn 
up from the position of the celestial bodies you 
can imagine the accuracy of a statement that is 
based on wrong timing. Yet judges, professors, 
lawyers and doctors, leaving aside the mill- 
hands and roadside coolies, all believe in these 
horoscopes and hesitate to act against their 
directions ! ! 

Next to these are the fortune-tellers. They 
read your palms and sometimes even the soles 
of your feet. Walking along the streets of 
Bombay, particularly Apollo Bunder, you meet 
these prowlers with cat-like walk and down¬ 
cast eyes. They size you up through the 
corner of their eye. Then they come to 
you “Sab, very good fortune-teller sab” and 
then reel off ten flattering impressions. If the 
last “You are very lucky hurra sal)’\ tickles your 
vanity and you show signs of slowing down, 
out comes their dossier consisting of well- 
thumbed, greasy, amber-coloured certificates 
from colonels, private secretaries, and high 
government officers. They all tell of his uncanny 
powers. You fall a victim and edge to a corner. 
Then he reads your palm till he comes to a 
stage when he wants to read for you a very 
important future event. But for this you must 
give him buckshees and your future depends on 
that tip. If it is a four-anna coin, he wilts 
under its weight, his cerebration slows down 
and his saliva dries up. These people pester 
all and sundry and some of them ring your 
front door bell! After the publicity that some 
of the forecasts of Cheiro received from the 
press, people have begun to think that there 
may be something in palmistry. A study of 
any good book on palmistry will show you how 


broad and vague are the interpretations for 
each sign. To some extent they are like the 
generalisations that one reads in medicine A 
man with a barrel-shaped chest may have 
suffered from asthma or chronic bronchitis, 
one with a narrow costal angle is liable to suffer 
from some gastric trouble, one with a short 
neck may develop high blood pressure. These 
are at the best averages from observation of 
thousands of cases. When palmistry becomes 
the study of averages obtained after studying 
thousands of hands and correlating the signs 
with incidents in their lives, then it will be 
something “respectable”. Today it is far from 
that. It is mostly practised by very ignorant 
people and by charlatans who claim superna¬ 
tural powers to cloak their ignorance. They 
get the better of their clients because the latter 
have faith and the former have 'Brass’. In 
a city like Bombay it is a fairly good business. 
Only you have to put on a dirty dhoti, and 
besmear your forehead, shoulders and navel 
with ashes and pigment, or you have to take a 
corner next to a pan-vala , display a Chinese 
dragon, and various charts with hands and 
signs on them. If you want to be 'posh’ and 
earn by tens of rupees, you must have a room 
in a leading hotel where you are booked for a 
very short stay, have an attractive lady secre¬ 
tary, have an unfamiliar, high sounding oriental 
name and advertise in the local papers. You 
draw your clientele according to your show, for 
credulous folks are found amongst colonels as 
well as paliwalax. 

There is another vast array, hailing mostly 
from the South of India, who answ r er questions 
sent in a sealed envelope without breaking the 
seal.. .Writing on billet reading, Price men¬ 
tions Mile. Jeanne Laplace who, on holding 
between her palms an envelope containing a 
letter, gave fifty-three impressions of which 
forty-two were correct. He held other experi¬ 
ments with her and in each case "the lucidity 
was brilliant”. He also mentions Anna Pilch 
Warsaw who exhibited similar mental powers. 
These having been scientifically tested, one has 
to admit that such powers exist though we 
cannot at the moment explain them. It is 
possible that the people in the south of India 
have these powers developed to a greater extent. 
In this connection the experience in other coun¬ 
tries is interesting. Mrs. Garrett who did so 
well at Duke University, America, having 
secured 336 correct hits out of 625 trials at 
pure telepathy with Dr. Rhine, fared badly 
with Mr. Soal when she crossed the Atlantic 
and came to London. In the latter place in 
12,425 guesses, nothing paranormal was 
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noticed in spite of the fact that Mrs. Garrett 
preferred "the quieter methods in London." 
This discrepancy has been ascribed by London 
workers to loopholes in the test as carried out 
in America while the American retort that the 
British are too sceptical and their approach to 
the subject "unfriendly”. With this experience, 
one would like to know more of the clairvo¬ 
yant powers of these gentlemen that advertise 
so largely in the press. While not denying the 
possibility of such powers, one is constrained to 
think that they seem to grow far too wildly to 
be true in every case.••But in the absence of 
any investigation, the bad with the good carry 
on a very brisk business earning quite a good 
income. To this they add horoscopes and 
talismans as side lines. I have discussed above 
the value of the former and that of the latter is 
evident. How bits of bone, a piece of 
a peacock feather, a silver shell 
containing some powder or a script 
from a Holy Book, can prevent injury or 
influence success has not been explained. I 
am aware that all religions have encouraged 
talismans into which divine power has been in¬ 
fused by pronouncing a few words over it. I 
do not deny the psychological effect of these 
on the believer. But the point I want to make 
is that this psychologal effect cannot prevent 
somebody else dashing into your car, or your 
boat capsizing in a storm or your dying if you 
catch pneumonic plague. Therefore, even if 
the use of talismans is acceptable, it is only to 
a limited extent and the rest is fraudulent 
exploitation. 

When common law has provision for 
burglars and those that commit breach of 
trust, why is it that all these swindlers who 
tell your fortunes, read your palms, prepare 
talismans, write horoscopes, and umpteen other 
things for which they have no qualification, 
allowed to go scotfree? We hear of prosecu¬ 
tions for gambling, for running lotteries, for 
betting on cotton figures, but we never read 
of the prosecution of the above, nor of those 
that give tips on cotton figures. Have we no 
laws for these and if there are, are they so 
inefficient ? 

It may be argued that there are some who 
honestly believe in these readers of the future. 
Even then, even these believers would like to 
be protected. They would like to know who 
are genuine and who are not. There are laws 
against bogus doctors, against unqualified motor 
drivers and electricians, then why not against 
those that suck such a lot of money from 
the poor ? I would suggest that the 


local University should set up a Research 
Council where all those that claim paranormal 
powers can be tested. If funds are not 
available, Government should provide 
funds and we hope that when popular 
Governments are re-established this will be 
one of the steps that they will take to 
free the poor, ignorant people from these 
sharks. There is evidence that there are 
paranormal powers; let them all be investi* 
gated. If true and genuine, humanity will be 
richer by the acquisition of more power over 
its environment. But let us do something 
to rid this country of these parasites and 
charlatans. 


The following is, to use a very expressive 
phrase, "right from the horse’s month.” It 
appeared in the September 1939 issue of Predic¬ 
tion in an article entitled "The Prophets still 
say there will be no war” by the Editor of that 
journal (page 317): 

There Will Be No War. 

“I am certain Britain will not be engaged in war 
during tlio next decade,” forecasts the clairvoyant, 
Frank T. Blake 

“No war involving Britain in 1939-40”, predicts the 
astrologer, R. H. Naylor. 

“No world war during the next few years,” foresha¬ 
dows the automatist, Geraldine Cummins. 

“War will bo averted —the future is for peace,” 
foretells the blind seer, Cyril Holmes. 

“The dictators will shout, but there will be no 
war.” prophesies the Numerologist, James Leigh. 

Spirit Forecasts, 

There remain the “spirit” forecasts given through 
famous mediums. 

“No war—the two Dictators will pass away. 

like wisps of straw in the wind,” foresees the guide of 
Sir Dudley .VI ye vs. 

“You will not be engaged in war—the armaments 
race will ooaso”, predicts W. T. Stead. 

“Not only will there be peace in Europe throughout 
1939 and 1940, but for some time to come,” foretells 
Abdul Latiff. 

There is plenty more but we have no space 
for it. And again these people had the blatant 
impudence to write "THE PROPHETS 
VINDICATED” in big letters on the poster 
advertising the November 1939 issue. 

For the benefit of believers we may state 
that Britain declared war on September 3, 1939. 

Asstt. Ed. 

r PHE rule of reason is the only kind of rule 
A which can afford the luxury of freedom. 

—H. J. Labki. 




THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 

By Dr. R. P. Paranjpye 


H OW often do we see that even the leaders 
of public opinion in our country, and 
in fact everywhere else, are merely 
slaves to words ? In the political field this is 
obvious; no political party can subsist without 
slogans and catchwords. The common man 
does not understand the philosophy, if any such 
at all exists, behind these words. He merely 
repeats them and thinks that by such repetition 
he scores against his opponent. Take Ahimsa 
which every Congressman swears by and thinks 
he is practising. Apparently it does not 
appear inconsistent with the use of the police 
or the military for the suppression of riots or 
with the continued existence of jails. It is now 
used only for brushing away any objection 
raised to the immediate declaration of Indian 
independence on the score of our unprepared¬ 
ness for defence, and this cavalier process of 
shutting one’s eyes to realities succeeds with 
many, simply because the consequences of such 
unpreparedness are hidden from cur view by 
the existence of the British navy. But it is 
not my object in this place to discuss politics. 
The same tyranny of words is observable in all 
other fields. They have either no plain mean¬ 
ing, or if they once had it, it has disappeared 
long ago. 

Take the names of religions. Some of them, 
like the Hindu, had never any definite meaning 
and a Hindu is now best defined as one in 
India who does not profess to be the follower 
of any other religion. But even Islam or 
Christianity do not convey exactly the same 
idea to all Muslims or Christians, and the dissen¬ 
sions among different sects are often more vio¬ 
lent than the dissensions between the followers 
of different religions. But in India people are 
ready to break each other’s heads simply be¬ 
cause they go under different names. In 
Lucknow one section of Muslims wanted to 
sing the praises of some persons who died 
fifteen hundred years ago, while others wanted 
to damn them; and for this war of words the 
city was in a continued turmoil for several 
years. The word God similarly connotes quite 
different things to different men; to some it 
may mean an idol or a stone, to others an ani¬ 
mal, to others again a historical or legendary 
personage and to a few it may be another word 
for the absolute which cannot be defined. But 
practically all will b$ prepared to die for their 


idea. Similarly, the word caste. A man may 
break almost every rule of the caste but still he 
will swear by it. In fact, caste may have lost 
every raison d'etre it may once have had, but 
still the whole of Hindu Society continues to 
hug the chains it imposes on almost every 
action in daily life. 

Race is another such word. Hitler’s main 
objective is to exalt the Nordic race to the 
supreme position in the world and subject all 
other people to it. But scientists have shown 
that there is no such thing as a pure Nordic 
race and in fact almost every so-called race is 
inextricably mixed up with others. Qualities 
or defects are attributed to race which should be 
more properly assigned to heredity and envi¬ 
ronment. A race can be more or less pure 
according to its geographical environment but 
a perfectly pure race does not exist. A curious ex¬ 
ample of the tyranny of words can be seen in the 
justification of the institution of caste from well- 
known biological laws. In the vernacular the 
same word is used for caste and for species, and 
even educated people are found defending caste 
for reasons applicable to difference of species 
only. It is assumed, for instance, that the 
well-known fact that the offspring from two 
allied though different species of animals is 
generally infertile will apply to the progeny 
from the marriage of two persons from different 
castes. Fate and Karma are two other such 
words. Although they cannot bear strict 
logical analysis, they serve as anodynes for vast 
numbers of presumably intelligent human 
beings. 

Somewhat analogous to the tyranny of 
words is the tyranny of language. We are 
all subject to it. Fine writing will require the 
occasional use of foreign words or phrases 
when their meaning can be equally well expres¬ 
sed in ordinary language. Often it is used as 
a cloak for airing one’s scholarship, some¬ 
times to delude the ignorant. The Catholic 
prayers in Latin, the Sanskrit mantras used in 
various ceremonies of the higher Hindu castes, 
the Arabic Koran are all instances of the same 
tyranny. In most of these cases it is admitted 
that the same meaning expressed in ordinary 
language will not produce the same return in 
the form of happiness in the other world or 
blessings in this. Is it feared that the digni¬ 
fy Continued on page 52 ) 



Some Reflections on Hindu Philosophy 

By Bakim Chandra Chatterjee 


This highly interesting article by the great Bengalee 
novelist was written as far back as 1873. The “Hin 
dustan Standard” of Calcutta reprinted it in its Bakim 
Centenary Number of June 26, 1938. The article 
shows that together with English education the rationa¬ 
list spirit of modern Europe did reach India, and not a 
few of the Pioneers of Indian intellectual renaissance 
were inspired by that spirit. But unfortunately the 
period of modern Rationalism was very short. Yet the 
work begun by these illustrious pioneers must be carried 
on. In the latter part of the article the author says 
that a critical estimate of Hindu thought being a task of 
gigantic magnitude was to be reserved for a future 
occasion. We hope this epoch-making article will 
prompt the progressive intellectuals of India today to 
devote themselves to this stupendeous task, which the 
intellectual fathers of modern India set before their 
progeny— Aastt, Ed. 

A S yet no serious attempt appears to 
have been made to estimate the value 
of Hindu Thought and its influence 
on the progress of civilization- It is generally 
assumed that outside the limits of India, Hindu 
Civilisation has exercised little influence. 
Perhaps the assumption is, on the whole, 
correct. The intellectual relations of Greece 
and through it, of Europe, to India will, per¬ 
haps, never admit of being fully cleared up. But 
apart from the question of its influence on the 
world at large, the history of the Hindu Intel¬ 
lect has a value of its own which has been 
but imperfectly recognised. If Europe presents 
to the student the more perfect type of civiliza¬ 
tion, India offers to him the more instructive 
though less interesting study of arrested 

development and decay. The intellectual his¬ 
tory of Europe bears to that of India the 
same relation as physiology does to pathology; 
while the one presents the richer field for 
investigation of the laws of the healthy and 
vigorous growth of civilization, the other 
furnishes greater facilities of studying it under 
the conditions of disease and death. 

The study of Sanskrit is making its way in 
Europe, and the history and the literature of 
India occupy, it is satisfactory to know, a 
considerable share of attention of her scholars 
at the present day. But it is to be regretted 
that the literature of Indian mythology and 
ritual should engross the attention of the 
learned, to the exclusion of higher forms of 
intellectual activity which were developed at 
a later period of Hindu history. It must, of 
course, be admitted, that Hindu mythology is 


a subject of universal interest on account of its 
real or supposed affinity to the primitive belief of 
all the Aryan races, while Hindu Philosophy 
has no higher claim than that which arises 
from its being exclusively Indian. To us, 
indeed, who are the children of the soil, Hindu 
Philosophy is a far more important study than 
Hindu mythology. To us the nearer and 
more local is of greater interest than that 
which is the common property of all nations, 
and the real significance of which is lost in the 
dim shades of remote antiquity. 

We have not, however, by any means shown 
any readiness to recognise Hindu Philosophy 
as an important branch of study. It is, indeed, 
still taught with reverence, and learnt with awe 
in the secluded tols of Nadiya and other seats 
of ancient learning, but the philosophy, of the 
tols is the most barren and unprofitable study 
in which the human intellect can engage itself. 
Philosophy as taught by the pandits, is sim¬ 
ply a storehouse of verbal quibbles, and high 
proficiency in it is considered synonymous 
with high proficiency in the art of profitless 
wrangling. Why Jagadish should have used 
nine letters where he might have used five, or 
of how many significations an ambiguous 
word in Gadadhara’s Commentary can admit, 
are regarded as the highest problems of which 
it is allowed to the human intellect to attempt 
the solution. The sum of useful human 
knowledge would in no way be diminished, if 
by some fortunate accident, the philosophy of 
the tols disappeared from the face of the 
earth. 

There are two aspects in which the natives of 
India can regard the study of Hindu Philoso¬ 
phy. We can study it for its own sake,—for 
the philosophical knowledge which it will 
yield. We can also study it for the sake of the 
light it can throw on the past history of 
India,—on the great social changes of which 
it has often been the cause or often the conse¬ 
quence. It will be generally admitted that at 
the present day, in the full blaze of the light 
which the science and the philosophy of 
Europe pours upon us, the value of Hindu 
philosophy, for the sake of the knowledge 
of Nature which it can impart, is insigni¬ 
ficant. 

The principal value of Hindu philosophy 
consists in its bearings on history and on 
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a three-fold existence, on earth, in the atmos¬ 
phere, and in the sky according to Sakyamuni.’ 

The verse in the Rig Veda which is explain¬ 
ed here is as follows:— 

‘Vishnu strode over this (universe); in three 
places he planted his step,” etc. 

So that here at least we can trace a philoso¬ 
phical idea to its source in a myth in the Rig 
Veda. No other intelligible explanation can 
be offered how philosophy came to announce 
so fanciful a doctrine as that of the three attri¬ 
butes of the Supreme Being. 

He who will write the history of Hindu 
asceticism, from its first appearance in the 
Vedic Theology to its most complete develop¬ 
ment in the Buddhistic philosophy, will earn a 
title to the gratitude of India. Lecky has shown, 
with a power of gloomy narration rarely sur¬ 
passed, the evil influence of asceticism upon 
the destinies of mediaeval Europe, but no 
country in the world has suffered more deeply 
from its baneful power than India. Both the 
mythology and the philosophy were intensely 
imbued with the ascetic spirit. Buckle has 
shown how the imposing aspects and uncon¬ 
querable forces of nature create superstition. 
Imagination invests these mysterious powers of 
nature with human volition and superhuman 
caprice and aptitude for mischief. After man 
has once felt their unlimited capacity for taking 
offence, his next step is to assume that they are 
constantly offended at intentional and unin¬ 
tentional human actions. Hence arises the 
sense of Sin. The sense of Sin leads to 
Penance. Wrathful divinities must be appeas¬ 
ed by suitable expiations. When man is 
unable to rise to the lofty doctrine of Re¬ 
pentance, the only form which penance can 
assume is that of physical privation. Hence 
the rise of asceticism in Hindu religion. 

Philosophy, seeking a loftier ideal and pro¬ 
ceeding on a more rational basis, discarded the 
notion of Sin. But the same causes were at 
work. The mighty energies of nature worked 
with impressive force on every side. 
With no more than the appliances of 
primitive life, existence was left to be a 
burden in a climate and a country which over¬ 
powered human powers and neutralised human 
energies. What had appeared to the theologian 
as the vengeful action of offended divinities 
appeared to the philosopher as the omnipotent 
but natural causes of human misery. Hence 
the philosophy, the sense of suffering took the 
place of the sense of sin. These two notions, 
the sense of suffering and the sense of sin, run 


side by side throughout Hindu Philosophy and 
Hindu Mythology respectively. The end and 
aim of Sankhya is the Cessation of Pain by the 
Cessation of all Experience. The Buddhist, not 
satisfied with the Cessation of Experience, 
aims at the Annihilation of the experiencing 
Soul as the only effectual means of securing 
freedom from misery to man. The Vedanta 
declines to believe that so much apparent 
misery can be real and resolves existence into 
a mass of illusions. The Yogi in the madness 
of despair constructs a fanciful machinery for 
conquering the powers of nature. Everywhere 
the philosopher labours under an overwhelm¬ 
ing sense of human misery and directs all his 
efforts against it. The vast field over which 
these two leading notions, the notion of sin arid 
the notion of suffering, have spread, giving rise 
to asceticism, to fatalism, to apathy in politics 
and to sensuality in poetry, is one of the most 
interesting subjects of study with which the 
Hindu can occupy himself. 

It must be borne in mind that Philosophy 
in India had never the restricted signification 
attached to it in modern Europe, but was 
co-extensive in meaning with the knowledge 
of Nature. Philosophy, therefore, included 
Science. The Hindu laboured under the 
disadvantage of an erroneous method. An 
intense theological spirit rarely leads to any* 
thing but the deductive method, and 
the Hindu method was almost solely and 
purely deductive. Observation and Experi¬ 
ment were considered beneath the dignity of 
Philosophy and Sience. Nor is even deduction 
as a rule pushed on its legitimate consequences. 
First principles are assumed on no grounds, and 
with the most perfect weapons of deductive 
logic at his command the Hindu thinker 
contents himself with the most fanciful infe¬ 
rences. Mighty glimpses of truth reveal them¬ 
selves to men of almost inspired intellect, but 
the Hindu sage will not follow them out to 
their legitimate consequence. 

When the gardeners of Florence found that 
the column of water in the water-pump will 
not rise to any greater height than thirty-two 
feet, the idea of the atmosphere exerting a 
pressure upon the water outside flashed upon 
Torricelli like an inspiration. But Torricelli 
did not stop at the inspired thought. “If 
the pressure of the atmosphere sustained 
a column of air,” he reasoned, “it ought 
to sustain a column of mercury also.” 
He experimented with a glass tube filled with 
mercury, which verified his conclusion. Here 
was splendid triumph, but European energy 
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of thought would not stop here. Pascal argued, 
that if the atmosphere supports the mercurial 
column, the higher we ascend the lower ought 
the column to sink. Pascal took a barometric 
column to the Puy de Dome and the column 
sank. 

A Hindu Philosopher in Torricelli’s place 
would have contented himself with simply 
announcing in an aphoristic ‘sutra’ that the 
air had weight. No measure of the quantity 
of its pressure would have been given; no 
experiment would have been made with the 
mercury ; no Hindu Pascal would have 
ascended the Himalayas with a barometric 
column in hand. To take a parallel case the 
diurnal rotation of the earth is shadowed forth 
in the Aitareya Brahmana. Arya Bhatta 
distinctly affirms it “The starry firmament is 
fixed,” says he, “it is the earth, which, continually 
revolving, produces the rising and the setting 
of the constellations and the planets.” In 
addition to this the apparent annual motion of 
the sun and the periodical motion of the 
planets were well-known. The only legitimate 
deduction from the combination of these facts, 
viz.,, the diurnal rotation of the earth, the fixity 
of the heavenly bodies, and the apparent 
annual motion of the sun, was the heliocentric 
theory. But the heliocentric theory was never 
positively put forward, never sought to be 
proved, never accepted and-never followed 
out to the establishment of the further laws of 
the universe. In modern Europe, the announce¬ 
ment of the Copernican theory rendered 
certain the future discovery of the laws of 
Kepler and of the great law of Universal 
Gravitation. In India Arya Bhatta’s remark¬ 
able announcement rendered certain that noth¬ 
ing further would come out of it. 

Examples might be multiplied. But the point 
for enquiry is, did India make no contribution 
of value to the sum of human knowledge? Did 
no power of intellect suffice to neutralize the 
fatal error in method ? Is the intellectual 
history of India nothing but the longest page 
in that unwritten chapter of the world’s history, 
the history of human error ? If not, if truth 
is still to be gleaned from the recesses of 
Hindu philosophy, where and how can we find 
it ? What is in fact the real place of Hindu 
philosophy in the History of Science ? 

Those who follow with admiring reverence 
Mill’s exposition of the Law of Causation 
roust be startled to find that the Hindu Naiya- 
yiks arrived at precisely the same result as Mill. 
The following is Mill’s definition of Cause, the 
net result of his exposition:— 


“The cause of a phenomenon” is “the 
antecedent or the concurrence of antecedents 
on which it is invariably and unconditionally 
consequent.” 

This is nearly identical with the Naiyayifea’s 
definition, which is as follows:— 

Anyatha siddhi sunyasya niyata purvabar- 
tita Karanatwam,” Literally translated it 
runs thus:— 

“Being a cause is being the invariable 
antecedent of that which cannot be brought 
about without it.” 

There are two elements in Mill’s definition, 
viz., the concurrence of antecedents, and the 
unconditionality of the consequent, which may 
at first be missed in the Sanskrit definition. But 
this defect is apparent only. The aphoristic 
form in which Hindu Philosophy was taught 
precluded the concurrence of antecedents being 
prominently brought forward in the definition; 
it was sufficient that the definition did not ex¬ 
clude such concurrence. But the point is 
explained and illustrated at great length in other 
texts. For the ‘unconditionality’ of Mill, the 
Nyaya substitutes an awkward periphrasis which, 
however, in reality signifies‘unconditionality,’ 
and is elsewhere explained in the Nyaya to do 
so. Mill explains ‘unconditionality’ by the 
illustration afforded by the sequence of day and 
night. Night is the invariable antecedent of 
day, but it is not its cause, because if the 
sun did not rise there would be no day. Day 
is not, therefore, the unconditional consequent 
of night. Precisely the same thing is meant 
by “anyatha siddhi sunyasya.” Day cannot 
be brought about without the rising of the sun; 
therefore, the rising of the sun and not night is 
the cause of day, though night is also the 
invariable antecedent of day. The identity of 
the two definitions is remarkable. 

The point for enquiry is, what measure of 
sterling gold like this can be found amid the 
dross of Hindu Philosophy? 

It is by no means so small as is generally 
believed. 

This strictly philosophical conception of the 
law of causation suggests an important point, 
viz., the recognition of law as the only agency 
in the Government of the universe. That which 
specially distinguishes the superiority of 
modern Europe over the Europe of the past and 
over all other countries whatever, is this 
unflinching recognition of the absolute sover¬ 
eignty of law. I have no space to dwell on the 
point, but I must indicate that the same spirit 
{Continued on page 46) 
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RATIONALISM. 

THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

By Abraham Solomon. 

T HIS month, the Rationalist Association 
of India completes ten years of its exis¬ 
tence. The fact may not be of much 
importance to many. Ten years is not a very 
long period. But to those who have been 
closely connected with its work and activities, 
the vicissitudes through which it has passed, 
the difficulties it has had to face, this fact is of 
greater significance. 

Associations and societies in this country 
have a way of starting with a flourish and then 
slowly vanishing into nothingness or shall we 
say attaining Nirvana . The R. A. I. also 
started with a flourish. The membership 
increased rapidly, then, after a few years 
it dropped. Many made it an excuse to 
drop out themselves. We are not sorry for 
it and we do not find anything strange in it. 
But they were mistaken in thinking that others 
would do the same. They are not likely to 
understand the meaning of Rationalism and 
what it implies. They cannot get rid of the 
false notion that the value of an idea or cause 
lies in the number of people who accept it. 
This only shows that though some people may 
give up outworn religious forms and ceremo¬ 
nies, very few are able to give up the religious 
mode of thought. 

The poor response and small membership 
was also one of the reasons put forward for 
closing the Association. On the contrary, we 
think it is one of the strongest reasons in favour 
of keeping it alive and increasing our efforts. 
There is no credit in keeping a cause alive 
when there are enough people to support it. 
It is only when there are few that it connotes 
an amount of sincerity and conviction on the 
part of those who work to spread the ideas for 
which at stands and which they think are right 
and will make for the betterment of humanity. 
The primary object of our Association is the 
creation of an atmosphere hospitable for the 
spread of Rationalism. 

The R. A. I.* we hope, has passed through 
this crisis, if we may term it, which comes in 
the life of almost every organisation, which 
stands for an unpopular cause which is not 
endowed by some millionaire and has to exist 
on the merits of the ideas it stands for. It is a 
test as it were of the sincerity and conviction 


of those who profess to believe in it, and of the 
righteousness of the cause itself. 

The Rationalist Association of India stands 
for freedom of thought and expression which 
is the condition of human progress. Rationa¬ 
lism is a mental attitude which is the outcome 
of scientific progress, and grows with the accu> 
mulation of knowledge. It stands for a com¬ 
prehensive and harmonious philosophy of life- 
It represents an outlook which is consistent 
with facts and accepts the supremacy of Reason 
in all spheres of human thought and activity. 
It stands “for the assertion of truth, the unveil¬ 
ing of illusion, the dissipation of hate, die 
enlargement and instruction of man’s hearts 
and minds.” It does not deny emotion or im¬ 
pulse as one of the strongest motive forces in 
human affairs, but maintains that it should be 
subservient to common sense and Reason. A 
Rationalist is an idealist in the truest sense of 
the wrnrd. His idealism is on a higher plane 
than any emotional fervour or religious zeal. 
All his actions, aims, and ideals are based on 
the recognition of the reality of this life and 
no other, on the recognition of the right of every 
man and woman to the greatest possible hap¬ 
piness here and now, and the love of truth, 
justice and tolerance as the guiding principles 
in life. 

We do not deny that there may be some 
who, while professing to be Rationalists, are 
still responsible for actions of which one can¬ 
not be very proud, but we do not see, as 
Mr. Chapman Cohen says, why only believers 
should have a monopoly of vices. 

The progress of Rationalism in this coun¬ 
try is necessarily slow. The appalling ignorance, 
the economic backwardness of our people, the 
diversity of languages, the vastness of our 
country and last but not least, the political 
state of India are some of the greatest obstacles 
to the progress of Rationalism in this country. 

Again, freedom cannot flourish in an at¬ 
mosphere of conflict. To have social and cul¬ 
tural progress we must have peace and security. 
In this country we have neither. The struggle 
for independence gathers strength, and bread 
is the crying need of millions. People have 
no time for philosophy and intellectual pur¬ 
suits. 

The last decade has been one of the most 
eventful periods in human history. It has been 
conspicious for “coups” and “crisis.” We 

(Continued on pagt 46). 
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Dr. P. R. Paranjpye 


I am very glad that the Rationalist Association of India 
has completed ten years of its existence and hope that it will 
have a long life of useful work. The ideas it stands for. are 
of the utmost importance to humanity in general and to India in 
particular. In our country any absurd idea is sure to find support, 
provided it is sufficiently absurd. Any man who makes high 
sounding claims of infallibility often gets numerous followers. 
No attempt is made by the ordinary person to put these ideas or 
these claims to the test of reason. Real progress thus becomes 
difficult. Every lover of the country should welcome the activi¬ 
ties of the R. A. I. and lend it his wholehearted support. 


Lt.-Col. K. C. Sanjana 

The great defect in the system of modern education is that 
boys and girls are not taught to think for themselves and exercise 
their judgment in matters religious, political and social. The 
consequence is that they are easily led by shibboleths and 
slogans uttered by persons who have their own axes to grind. 
The Rationalist Association of India serves the laudable purpose 
of creating a mental attitude which accepts only such opinions, 
beliefs and practices which stand the test of Reason. I wish 
every success to the Association in its propaganda work in the 
cause of "Intellectual Liberty and Rational Freedom. 1 ’ 


The Hon. Mr. Justice K. C. Sen 

To-day seems to be a dark hour for Reason in Europe. But 
though no doubt the conflict is arousing intense passions and 
enthusiasms on the one hand, it is, on the other hand, com¬ 
pelling all people who can think, to think deeply and carefully 
and to resolve not to be deluded any more by catchwords and 
empty phrases. The result will, I have little doubt, be a dis¬ 
tinct gain for Reason. 

Similarly, pet theories and conventional doctrines are being 
put to a severe strain in this country also, and however much the 
senior generation may not like the questioning spirit that is being 
engendered in the breasts of youth, I hope that here also we may 
look forward to a strengthening of the forces of Reason against 
those of blind faith or antiquated tradition. 


TO 

THE 

R. A. I. 


Prof. D. K. Karve 

I wish long and useful life both to the Rationalist Associa¬ 
tion of India and to its organ Reason . 
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couple of hours and you will be sorry if you 
do not make it a point to attend. 


(Estd. 1931) 
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Botes 8 . flews. 


E thank all those who have sent messages 
to the R. A. I. on its 10th Anniversary. 


x 


x 


r PHE 10th Annual General Meeting of the 
*■ R. A. I. will be held on Sunday, March 
17, at 7-30 p.m. at the Radio Club, Bombay. 
We hope all will make it a point to attend. 

XXX 

'T'HE Announcement regarding the Annual 
* Dinner appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The new premises of the Radio Club are one 
of the loveliest places in Bombay. The Din¬ 
ner this time will be in the open air on the 
beautiful lawn in front of the Club just facing 
the sea. The sky will be clear and the moon 
mere than half (well we’ll see to that). Be 
assured the dinner will be excellent (the 
“menu” has been chosen by one whose judg¬ 
ment we have no reason to doubt). Our dis¬ 
tinguished member Dr. R. P. Paranjpye will 
be the principal speaker. We think members 
arid their friends will pass a very pleasant 


XXX 

r PHOSE wishing to attend should please in- 
form co-secretary, Mr. David, as early 
as possible. If some are unable to attend even 
after sending in their names they should please 
try and let us know accordingly at least a day 
or two before the date fixed for the Dinner. 
Members are allowed to bring guests who will 
be charged Rs. 3/- only. Non-members wish¬ 
ing to attend and not knowing any member of 
the Association should write to us. 

xxx 

/"YUR old member Lt.-Col. K, C. Sanjana 
of Poona has become a life member of 
the Association. In sending a cheque for 
Rs. 100/- he writes : 


I am now in my 87th year of age. I have been a 
Rationalist for over 40 years and a member of the 
Rationalist Press Association sincel908. Rationalism 
has been bred in my blood as it were. Since my 18th 
year of age I have been a sceptic and had ceased 
to believe in the dogmas and ceremonialism of the 
hybrid form of Zoroastrianism as practised by the 
present day Parsees.I have been a theist until I came 
to read Mathew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma and 
Blatchford’s God , My Neighbour. The bookB that 
influenced me most were Vivian Phelips’ The 
Churches and Modern Thought and Fraser’s Golden 
Dough of which I possess a complete set. The 
longer I have lived, the stronger has grown my 
freethinking. I cannot understand how people can 
talk of and believe in a benevolent Creator, in a 
God who is all love and a moral Governor, seeing 
how the world is devastated by earthquakes, floods, 
tornadoes, epidemics, bloody wars, and that this 
Deity does not move his little finger to protect 
humanity from such disasters. 


We thank Col. Sanjana for the message he 
has sent to the R. A. I. on its 10th Anniver¬ 
sary and which is published elsewhere in this 
issue. We wish him long life and the best of 
health. 


xxx 

Members are requested to send in their re¬ 
newals of subscription. As usual, the next copy 
of Reason will be sent by V. P. P. to all those 
who have not done so. We hope they will be 
good enough to honour the V.P.P. 

xxx 

YV7E gratefully acknowledge the following 
Lt.-Col. K. C. Sanjana, Poona, Rs. 100/-; 
Mrs. M. F. M. Phelips, Cape Town, South 
Africa, Rs. 5/-; Dr. C. L. D’Avoine, Rs. 5/■; 
Dr. Claude D’Avoine Rs. 5/-; Mr, R. I. 
D’Avoine Rs. 5/-; Mr. E. D’Avoine Rs. 5/*; 
Prof. R. D. Karve, Rs, 5/-; Prof. D. D. Karve, 
Poona, Rs. 5/-; Mr. C. C. Basu Rs. 2/-; Mr. 
Rahimtoola, Rs. 2/-; Prof. D. K. Karve Rs. 2/-. 
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RATION ALISM~The True Philosophy of Life. 

(Continued from page 43 ) 

witnessed a suppression of liberty and perpe¬ 
tration of brutatily unparalleled in the past. 
Only a little over two decades ago the world 
was in the midst of an appalling carnage, the 
consequences of which it is still suffering. 
The policies subsequently followed by the 
“great powers” made one believe that there is 
much truth in that witticism “we learn from 
history that we learn nothing from history.” 
The struggle which was going on underground 
has emerged to the top. Unable to clear the 
mess made by power politics, intrigues and 
secret diplomacy, the world is resorting to the 
classic solution—War. We stand on the brink 
of another “dark age” which threatens to be 
more systematic in its suppression of human 
liberty than ever before. 

Speaking at the International Freethought 
Congress held in London in September 1938 
Mr. Joseph McCabe said, “ten years ago we 
could, on comparing notes, have boasted that 
more than 200 , 000,000 people had been won 
from the world’s religions to Atheism in little 
over ten years. Today we have to report that 
nearly one half of them are silenced, and such 
Freethought Organisations as they had have 
been destroyed. In a battle of ideas and 
knowledge, in an atmosphere of free discussion, 
Atheism was sweeping the world. But we are 
no longer fighting ideas. We are fighting 
clerical corporations which in most coun¬ 
tries have allied themselves with violence and 
brutality. We are back in the days of feudal 
tyranny which it cost half a million lives to 
break in the course of the nineteenth century.” 

In Europe the growth of scientific 'know¬ 
ledge brought about a philosophical revolution. 
Men questioned the validity of established 
institutions. Freed from the fetters of blind 
faith and the belief that everything is preordain¬ 
ed, Man gained confidence in himself and 
overthrew the yoke of the dark ages and usher¬ 
ed in an era of unparalleled social and cultural 
progress which has been only checked by Reli¬ 
gion and reaction allying themselves with vio¬ 
lence and brutatily in an effort to regain their 
lost power. 

Here in India there has been a general 
awakening. But interested persons seek to 
exploit the ignorance of our teeming millions 
for their own personal gain. Religion has 
proved to be the greatest impediment to the 
social and cultural progress of our country. 
India stands in need of a philosophical revolu¬ 
tion, a changed outlook on life. Our people 


must give up the religious mode of thought 
and adopt a scientific attitude to life, an attitude 
which accepts the supremacy of Reason in all 
human affairs. It is only then that our people 
will start questioning the validity of outworn 
social customs, beliefs and dogmas which cramp 
the human intellect, and make a conscious 
effort to remould our social and political insti¬ 
tutions on a more rational basis. The strug¬ 
gle for independence must grow into a wider 
struggle for peace, for liberty and for cultural 
progress. 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

(Continued from page 42 ) 

reigns over the higher forms of Hindu thought, 
such as the Sankhya and the Nyaya. What¬ 
ever the character of inferior schools, such as 
the Mimansa, Law is recognised as supreme in 
the more advanced systems. No divine 
interposition, no especial providence, no 
miracle, not even the initial Creative Act is 
recognised here. Indeed, after the great law of 
causation has once been seized in a true phi¬ 
losophical spirit, the recognition of the Reign 
of Law must supersede all theological concep¬ 
tions. So it did in the superior systems of 
Hindu Philosophy. 

This is by far the most important point in 
the study of which the enquirer into the Hindu 
Philosophy can engage. A single question, 
such, for instance, as the share which philosophi¬ 
cal systems like the Sankhya had in causing 
the birth and promoting the growth of such a 
stupendous social revolution as Buddhism, is 
alone of engrossing interest. But this portion 
of the subject is so important that it will not 
admit of being treated at the close of this paper. 
It must be reserved for a future occasion. 
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IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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J. M. ROBERTSON 
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A Decade of Rationalism 


A letter appeared in the Bombay Chronicle 
in December, 1929, under the signature 
of Dr. C. L. D’Avoine. Mr. D. R. D. 
Wadia, Dr. S. R. Joglekar, Dr. A. S. Erulkar 
and others suggesting that the time was ripe 
to start a Rationalist Association in India. 
In the month of January, 1930, a meeting was 
held at the residence of Mr. D. R. D. Wadia 
and the preliminaries for an inaugural meeting 
to inaugurate an Association were discussed. 
It was decided to call the Association “The 
Anti-Priestcraft Association” with the object of 
combating all religious and social beliefs and 
customs that cannot stand the test of Reason 
and to endeavour to create a scientific and 
tolerant mentality among the people of this 
country. 

A meeting was held at the Students’ Bro¬ 
therhood Hall on a Sunday, in March 1930, 
under the presidentship of Dr. G. V. Desh- 
mukh. The meeting was very largely attended 
by an enthusiastic gathering. After the for¬ 
mation of the Association, the first Office¬ 
bearers were elected. These were :— 

President:—- Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, M. D., 
F.R.C.S. 

Vice-Presidents :— Mr. A, S. Tyebji and Dr. 
C. L. D’Avoine, M.D. 

Hon . Treasurer: - Mr. D. R. D. Wadia, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Hon: Secretaries:— Dr. G. Coelho, M.R.C.P. 

and Mr. J. M. Cooper. 

Executive Committee:— Dr. A. S. Erulkar , 
M.D.; Mr. M. A. Somjee, Bar-at-Law; 
Mr. P. Tricumdas, Bar-at-Law; Mr. 
M. R. P. Masani, Bar-at-Law; Mr. S. A. 
Brelvi, M.A., LL.B.; Mr. S. A. Megherian 
and Miss P. Nariman. 

A few months after the inauguration of 
the Association, it was decided to start a quar¬ 
terly journal called Reason to advance the objects 
of the Association and Dr. C. L. D’Avoine was 
appointed the Editor, The name of the Asso¬ 
ciation was changed to “The Rationalist 
Association of India” as it was realized that 
the objects of the Association were wider than 
just combating priestcraft. The membership 
gradually grew and reached a figure of 150 by 
the end of the first year. 

The first Annual General Meeting and 
Dinner was held at the Radio Club, Bombay. 


Nearly all the Bombay members with their 
friends attended. 

Through gifts received from members, a 
library was started. Because of difficulties of 
publication and with the hope of earning 
some income, Reason , was made a monthly. 
The Association held public lectures on 
Rationalism and cognate subjects. Tea meet¬ 
ings were arranged with the object of establish¬ 
ing greater contact among the members and 
at the same time affording opportunities for 
discussing topics of interest. 

The Association came into a good deal of 
publicity because of the arrest of the Editor of 
Reason , Dr. C. L. D’Avoine, by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, on a charge of wounding the 
religious feelings of the people. Dr. D’Avoine 
was tried before the Chief Presidency Magis¬ 
trate, the Hon’ble the Justice Mr. H. P. Dastur, 
who, after a very interesting hearing of the 
case, acquitted him. This acquittal was hailed 
by freethinkers all over the country and Dr. 
C. L. D’Avoine was the recipient of many 
felicitations. A well-attended dinner was held 
at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, to congra¬ 
tulate Dr. C. L. D’Avoine on his acquittal. 

As years rolled by, it became plain that for 
the progress of the Association a more energe¬ 
tic plan of action was needed. The response 
to the membership was not very encouraging. 
The Association felt that to gather in more 
members, it was necessary not only to publish 
the monthly journal but also other Rationa¬ 
list literature and various discussions, as is 
done by the Rationalist Press Association and 
the Secular Society in England. It was felt 
that the rationalist literature that was publish¬ 
ed in the West was very much confined to the 
criticism of Christianity which did not interest 
the Hindu or Muslim. The Association was 
handicapped for want of men who could pro¬ 
duce works of studied criticism on the religions 
prevalent in India. Even if men were avail¬ 
able, the money was wanting to finance these 
writers. The Association at the time badly 
needed some energetic workers who could give 
more time to this work. All work was and is 
still done honorary and in spare time. 

During the end of 1935 and 1^36, there 
were no activities and Reason stopped publica¬ 
tion due to financial and other difficulties. 

The young members were now lashed into 

(Continued on page 50) 



The LIBERATION of GERMANY 

By W. GLANVILLE COOK 

( Reproduced from, “The RationalistAustralia . ) 

The Liberation of Germany by Martin 
Abbotson Watts & Co., London, 3s. 6d. 


I T has been said that when war is declared 
truth is the first casualty. Not only in the 
belligerent countries but also in neutral 
countries there is a flood of skilful propaganda, 
and to breast the current and win to the firm 
ground of sober reality becomes a task almost, 
if not quite, impossible of achievement. Very 
few are there who wish to do so and fewer 
still those who make any determined effort in 
that direction. The great majority, of all classes 
and with varying standards of education, are 
content to be swept away by the torrent, and 
to have their critical judgment drowned in the 
maelstroms of emotion and national prejudices. 
This is not the way of the rationalist. 

At all times it is his aim to maintain his 
intellectual integrity, to exercise a keen critical 
judgment, and to pursue the truth with un¬ 
wearying devotion. This is the highest loyalty, 
and the finest service he can render his fellow- 
men. 

It is with some suspicion therefore that we 
take up a book entitled “The Liberation of 
Germany” written, at least in part if not wholly, 
since the outbreak of war. It professes to be “a 
racy and authoritative account, based on Ger¬ 
man and other official sources, of the way in 
which Hitler and his Associates have impressed 
the stranglehold of Nazism on every phase of 
German life, and culture. This succinct and 
crushing indictment of Hitlerism makes it clear 
that the war for the liberation of Europe from 
aggression is also a war for the liberation of 
Germany itself.” 

The last sentence does nothing to dispel the 
doubt that this may be inspired propaganda 
put forth as part of the war effort of the Allies. 

A careful reading of the book does dispel 
that doubt. It is well documented, is factual 
rather than opinionative, and is written in a 
clear, convincing style with an absence of un¬ 
necessary rhetoric. 

The essential message of the book is sum¬ 
med up in this passage: 

“It is time that we dropped all nonsense 
about the Nazi ‘ideology’ and the Nazi ‘philo¬ 
sophy of life.’ It is the most shameless 
and colossal system of graft that has been 
known since the palmy days of corruption 


in American cities; and even the Tammany 
hold on New York City was parochial 
in comparison with this exploitation of 
80,000,000 people. Some of the best infor¬ 
med non-Socialist writers on Germany ex¬ 
plain that the lower or middle Nazi officials 
are not content with their salaries but use 
their despotic power to exact tribute almost 
in the same way as the criminial gangs did 
in America. They demand commissions, fees 
for protection (from themselves), expensive 
presents, and so on.” 

Just prior to the rise to power of the Nazis 
there was an “Indian summer” of true culture 
in Germany, the home of so much that is valu¬ 
able and eternal in music, science, art and 
philosophy, 

“The German universities once again 
became the intellectual leaders of the world. 
The brief flowering of German science was 
so rich in content and varied in scope as to 
constitute, even in a country with such a 
glorious scientific past, a renaissance in 
achievements of the mind. The music and 
opera of the great German masters were 
revived on a new and higher level. The 
German theatre became for a short time the 
pride of western Europe. German scholars 
and men of letters began to turn out what 
seemed to be almost a tidal wave of books, 
brochures, and periodicals on every conceiv¬ 
able subject. For a period of time German 
new-book listings were as great as those of 
England, France, and the United States com¬ 
bined.” (Prof. R. A. Brady—“The Spirit 
and Structure of German Fascism,” 

Then came the depression and the rise of 
Hitler to supreme power. How did this come 
about ? 

Abbotson gives three factors to account for 
the remarkable fact that Hitler, who at the age 
of thirty-three, when any man of great ability 
has proved himself, was still a shabby beer¬ 
house brawler who had never yet earned two 
pounds a week and had rarely earned one,” 
became the Dictator of Nazi Germany. 

First of all the Catholic Von Papen influen¬ 
ced the Pope to order the German Catholics to 
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quit their opposition to Hitler and there was, 
says the Annual Register “a gigantic swing- 
over of the Catholic middle-class vote.” The 
importance of this Roman Catholic support for 
the Nazis at this crucial stage is too often for- 
otten. It is a weakness of the book that it 
oes not say why the Pope lent his powerful 
aid to this cause. The answer may be found 
by those who are interested in McCabe’s, "The 
Papacy In Politics Today.” 

The second factor was the setting of the 
Reichstag on fire by Goering. 

Thirdly, Hitler secured the office of Chan¬ 
cellor and could influence the election. Abbot- 
son has already explained how Hugenberg, 
Thyssen and other big industrialists and aristo¬ 
cratic land-owners had financed the party on 
certain conditions. 

We have heard much of the efficiency of 
Nazi government and of its material benefits. 
Whilst not giving an unrelieved picture of 
loom, indeed Abbotson claims that our Press 
as been too apt to underrate "the attractive¬ 
ness of a good deal of the scheme of social 
services” put forth, yet the conclusion is clearly 
that the Nazi system did not work. 

"The American World Almanac gives 
the annual production of wealth in Germany 
in the lamentable years (1927-31) from which 
Hitler ‘saved’ the country as 9,000,000,000 
gold marks. In 1930-31 (the Budget Year), 
when the world-depression had fudy set in, 
but the Nazis were not yet in power, the 
figure was 10,585 millions. It dropped 
steadily to 7,806 millions in 1934-35, when 
the Government ceased to publish the statis¬ 
tics. In recent years at least one-half has 
been spent on preparation for war. The 
gold-reserve has shrunk to a shadow. Foreign 
trade and production have diminished. The 
wage of the worker was reduced year by year 
and subject to all sorts of deductions, and 
the social services were starved.” 

The obvious questions that follow are: 
"How then does Hitler maintain power ? W hy 
have not the people overthrown Nazi rule? 
A complete answer to these questions is found 
in this book. 

"The first instrument of the slave drivers is 
education, and the supreme use of the instru¬ 
ment is to create a nation of soldiers.” There 
follows a very complete review of the Nazi 
system of education, of which we can only give 
glimpses. 

"The number of primary schools per 10,000 
of the population is 1291. In Poland, the 


Kultur of which the Nazis affected to despise, 
the figure was 1430. In France, which has 
no more ground of illiteracy to make up 
than Germany, it is I take the latest avail¬ 
able statistics—1368, and in Italy 1336. 

I may add here that this is true also of 
higher education. In Germany 12.7 per 
10,000 of the population go on to it: in 
Poland 14.1, in France 19.3, in Russia 30.0. 
Of twenty-eight States listed in the Year 
Book of Education (1938) Germany is in 
respect of higher education the fourth from 
the bottom ; and its higher education is to-day 
little more than direct or indirect war-edu¬ 
cation.” 

The whole system is designed to turn out a 
political robot. The whole machinery of the 
Roman Catholic Church is designed to turn out 
a robot of another type. Abbotson writes : 

"There is again a very close parallel to 
the Roman Catholic system, and that is the 
fundamental reason for the violent clash of 
the two systems.” 

The account given of the Adolf Hitler 
Schools for selected boys and girls, aged twelve 
and upwards, and of the Napoli Schools, board¬ 
ing schools for adolescents, is extremely in¬ 
teresting. From these schools are drawn the 
"recruits for the vast army, at least half a mil¬ 
lion strong, of Nazi agents who form a network 
of spies and bullies over the entire country.” 

Rationalists will be keenly interested in the 
two chapters on "The Prostitution of Litera¬ 
ture” and "The Degradation of Science.” We 
are not impressed by such aphorisms as "Hitler 
is lonely, so is God, therefore Hitler is 
like God.” (Hans Frank), and "To serve 
Hitler is to serve Germany, and to serve Ger¬ 
many, is to serve God.” 

After the triumph of the Nazi Party the 
following occurred: 

"Forty thousand students and citizens 
assembled in Unter den Linden, and, to the 
music of Chopin’s Funeral March, made a 
bonfire of twenty thousand books. These 
included not only Hirschfeld’s library, but 
humanitarian works of a high character like 
those of the Baroness von Suttner, and the 
novels of Zola and Proust, Jack London and 
the quite ascetic Upton Sinclair. It was 
symbolic of the destruction of culture upon 
which Germany was entering.” 

Abbotson says: 

"The Catholic bishops, at the command 
of the late Pope, ordered a cessation of Catho- 
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lie hostility to Nazism. The Evangelical 
and other clerical authorities had no message 
for the people. The various associations of 
teachers “kept out of polities.” So Caliban 
fought on until he secured power and then 
trampled with heavy feet upon the whole 
world of culture.” 

The Nazi attitude to science is the exact 
opposite of the mental attitude we call rationa¬ 
lism. A leading Nazi, Dr. Ley, puts it quite 
bluntly. 

“The new science is entirely different 
from the idea of knowledge that found its 
value in an unchecked effort to reach the 

truth.” 

Even Max Planck, the physicist, prostitutes 
his talents in the service of the Nazi Party and 
writes: 

“The importance of a scientific idea is 
often due not so much to its truth as to its 
inner value . . . every science, just like every 
art or religion, grows upon national soil.” 
Abbotson comments: 

“That is a double violation, in the in¬ 
terest of Nazism, of the ideal which science 
the world over set up in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and has loyally observed ever since. Its 
direct aim is to learn truth or reality ; and it 
must be international.” 

We would like to go on quoting from the 
book but cannot and the best thing is to read 
the book for yourself. 

Further chapters deal with Art and Social 
Service. The German Jew and His Achieve¬ 
ments and The Nazis in Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Of particular interest to rationalists is the 
description of the role played by the Roman 
Catholic “clerical party” in Austria where it 
helped to establish Nazi rule. 

There have been loud and often repeated 
demands for a definite statement of our war 
aims. These demands have been evaded. In 
the concluding pages we are given an outline- 
scheme which seems reasonable enough. 

It is the opinion of the author that owing 
to the system he has described so fully, and the 
fact that fully a million men live on that sys¬ 
tem, that liberation cannot come from within 
the country. This may or may not be so. 
There is certainly a great difference of opinion 
on that issue. But we must be alert to see 
that, in the struggle we have embarked upon, 
none of the evil features of the Nazi system 
are introduced here. There are those in high 
places who would fetter free discussion and sup¬ 
press minority movements they fear or dislike. 

It is reassuring to find that the official view is 


that any such action would be inconsistent with 
our war aims. Nevertheless, we must remem¬ 
ber the vital truth in the old adage, “The price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance.” The rationalist 
is prepared to defend the freedom of thought 
of those whose views he believes to be obnoxi¬ 
ous and harmful. Only by unfettered discus¬ 
sion can progress be assured- It was a very 
great rationalist indeed who said, “I do not 
agree with a wmrd that you say, but I will de¬ 
fend to the death your right to say it.” 

A DECADE of RATIONALISM 

( Continued from page 47) 

activity through the efforts of Mr. Roshan 
Mahomed and Mr. Abraham Solomon. They, 
under the inspiration of Mr. S. A. Megherian, 
formed a Rationalist Youth League in Decem¬ 
ber, 1934, which was intended to serve the 
interests of the students and propagate Ration¬ 
alism among the youth. This body did very 
good work. In the subsequent year, both 
Mr. Abraham Solomon and Mr. Roshan Maho¬ 
med were elected on the Executive Committee 
of the R. A. I., and it was not very long before 
Mr. Solomon was persuaded to become the 
Secretary of the Association. Since then, 
there has been one continuous effort to re¬ 
organize the Association. 

In 1937, Reason was re-started under the 
Editorship of Prof. R. D. Karve. In 1938, the 
Association was officially represented at the 
International Congress of the World Union of 
Freethinkers held in September by Mr. Roshan 
Mahomed, the late Mr. Har Dayal and two 
other delegates A report on Freethought in 
India sent by Mr. Abraham Solomon was read 
at the Congress. 

The greatest difficulty of the Association 
has always been financial. In August, 1939, 
came a generous offer from Mr. R. B. Lotwala, 
one of the Life Members of the Association, 
regarding the publication of Reason . And now 
in 1940 the R, A. I. faces the future with 
increased strength and with the hope of putting 
forth greater efforts for the best of causes. 
Many and various have been the difficulties 
encountered by those who have helped to 
keep aloft the flag of Freethought in this 
country, but— 

“Those wffio expect to reap the bles¬ 
sings of freedom must, like men, undergo 
the fatigues of supporting it-” (Thomas 
Paine). 

C. 




Does Man Desire God? 

By CHAPMAN COHEN 


F ACTS are said to be stubborn things. 
So they are in the sense of commanding 
ultimate notice. In other respects facts 
are not so powerful as the saying would lead 
one to believe. For some facts are steadily 
ignored, and others are only pseudo-facts-that 
is, they are illusions which are taken for facts. 
They are accepted as such on no better evid¬ 
ence than constant advertisement or perpetual 
repetition. 

To this class of pseudo-facts belongs the 
belief that man has an overwhelming desire 
for God. It is a vagrant belief with no visible 
means of support. True, it is quite easy, 
providing one starts early enough, to teach 
people to believe in God; but it is a common¬ 
place of experience that the greatest watchful¬ 
ness and the most strenuous exertions are 
required if the belief is to be maintained. Many 
thousands of men, for example, are engaged in 
keeping this particular belief alive. A much 
larger number expends their amateur energies 
in seconding these professional endeavours. 
‘'Society” patronizes the belief, and parents 
mistakenly force it on their children. And yet 
with all this care to keep the belief in God 
active, the number of educated and thoughtful 
men and women who definitely profess them¬ 
selves to be without the belief in, or the desire 
for, God steadily increases. 

Now, there is no reason whatever for 
assuming that man ever had, or has now, apart 
from education, any desire for God. The belief 
in gods begins because uninstructed mankind 
thinks the facts of existence point to their 
being. In early societies the gods are facts to 
be faced as are sunshine and health, disease 
and famine. If the gods could be abolished 
there is nothing in what is known concerning 
the psychology of primitive man which would 
lead us to assume that this would be thought 
undesirable. Primitive man has his good and 
bad deities, and he desires their favour because 
he believes in their existence. He does not 
believe in their existence because of some 
innate desire for their company. Disabuse the 
minds of a savage of the power of his gods and 
he gives them up with the utmost readiness and 
cheerfulness. 

And when we get to societies in a somewhat 
advanced state of development, we note that 


the work of impressing the belief in God has 
to be done over again with each generation. 
Would a child born in a modern environment 
believe in God if the belief were not impressed 
by teachers upon its plastic intelligence? How 
little would be the desire for God is indicated 
by the clerical cry that in the absence of 
religious intruction children will grow up 
Atheists. Granted; but, in that case, what 
becomes of the desire for God ? Is it any more 
than a consequence of education? Having 
been taught to belive in a God, that they need 
a God, and have a strong desire for God, the 
vast majority go through life expressing them¬ 
selves in accordance with their education. The 
child rules the man as the past rules the 
present. 

A great deal is said of the pain many peo¬ 
ple feel in giving up the belief in God. Well, 
there are many—the majority, perhaps—to 
whom the birth of a new thought is always 
more or less a painful operation. But apart 
from this, it is not the giving up the belief in 
God that men find so painful, so much as the 
sundering of social relations that it often 
involves. In ordinary cases, if a man changes 
his opinions in politics, or if he rejects the 
Lamarckian for the neo-Darwinian position in 
biology, there is no family council held at 
which he is lamented as a lost soul. No one 
finds that a change of opinion in these directions 
makes any serious inroad on the harmony 
of domestic or social circles. But in religious 
matters, a drastic change of opinion, more 
often than not, does involve a break of this 
kind. A man is forced to seek a new circle 
of friends; often domestic breaks result. His 
whole social career and outlook are changed. 
The interested and quite mythical association 
of character with religion comes into play, and 
he is treated as a less morally worthy man 
than he was before the change. It is all these 
circumstances that make the rejection of 
religious opinions a painful process—not be¬ 
cause of their purely incidental associations. 
It is not the belief he is giving up that causes 
pain, but the social consequences which the 
religious world takes care he shall not escape. 
Place the formation and rejection of religious 
opinions upon the same level as other chan¬ 
ges, and there is no reason for assuming 
that the change will be any more painful in 
the one direction than in the other. Religious 
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people say it ought to be a painful process to 
give up one’s religious beliefs, and to the 
best of their ability take good care that the 
result shall accord with their prediction. 

If man really possess a desire for God, an 
organic need for belief in a Deity, why all this 
expressed fear concerning the growth of Free- 
thought? Why are the clergy so fearful of allow¬ 
ing their people ready access to Freethought or 
anti-Theistic literature ? I never yet heard of 
an Atheist who tried to prevent anyone read¬ 
ing a sermon. Why is it necessary to teach 
children to repeat formulas about believing in 
God long before they are old enough to under¬ 
stand what it is they are being taught ? Above 
all, why is it that all over the civilized 
world the drift is away from the belief in Deity? 
Men do not need constant supervision and 
instruction in order to retain a strong “uncon¬ 
querable” desire. At most, it only needs direc¬ 
tion. But here is an assumed desire that needs 
not only guidance, but elaborate protection for 
fear it shall disappear altogether. This is a 
positively unique phenomenon. There may 
be various degrees of strength in the manifesta¬ 
tion of a desire, but so far as it is a human 
quality, all men possess it. Religion is the one 
case, apparently, in which a human quality 
can be absolutely and easily got rid of by a 
growing number of human beings. 

The explanation, we are informed, is that 
we have allowed our religious nature to 
atrophy, or alternatively, as the lawyers say, 
our religious natures have not yet developed. 
This is quite a comforting theory to the re¬ 
ligionist, since it makes every believer a 
superior person—a kind of superhuman in the 
intellectual world. The only drawback to its 
acceptance is that it is not true. The Athesit 
cannot represent a case of arrested develop¬ 
ment for the simple reason that most of them 
have been where the religious man now is. 
The religious man’s yearnings after God are 
not strange to the Freethinker. He has had 
them himself; and he has grown out of them, 
as he hopes the Godite will himself one day 
outgrow also. Nor is this a case of atrophy; 
for there is nothing to atrophy. There is no 
single power or quality of the mind exercised 
in connexion with religion that is not exercised 
in connexion with other matters. Godism 
does not call into existence new qualities; it 
merely uses—by perversion—those already 
existing. The Freethinker, with no desire for 
God, is at least as much a man as the person 
who believes himself consumed by such a 
desire. Generally, he is more of a man; be 


cause he is expressing human qualities in a 
human relation. He is neither the degraded 
nor the undeveloped representative of a species 
that receives complete expression in the Godite, 
but the representative of a more completely self- 
conscious human nature. That is why all 
over the civilized world Freethought is grow¬ 
ing. And its growth is an illustration of the 
truth that once having created the gods, no 
small portion of human energy is expended in 
achieving their destruction. 

THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 

(i Continued from page 38) 

taries of the other world have not yet learned 
the modern languages and must, therefore, be 
addressed in a language they can understand ? 
I have often speculated on the result of saying 
your prayers in the vernacular and I am sure 
that these will be much less frequent than 
they are. It is not intended to decry the know¬ 
ledge of other languages, even ancient langua¬ 
ges ; they contain treasures of knowledge or 
sources of pure pleasure which cannot often 
he found in one’s own language. But the 
language must be known sufficiently well to 
enable one to use those treasures or taste of 
those sources. Mere awe of an unknown 
language and the absurd veneration shown to 
outlandish words is what it is here intended to 
protest against. 

Against such tyranny only a rationalist out¬ 
look will prevail. The habit of looking for 
substance behind words should be consciously 
cultivated if one is not to be a slave towords or 
language. From how many evils will huma¬ 
nity be saved if the burden of such slavery is 
fully realised ! 


A LL censorships exist to prevent any one 
from challenging current conceptions and 
existing institutions. All progress is initiated 
by challenging current conceptions, and execu¬ 
ted by supplanting existing institutions. Conse¬ 
quently the first condition of progress is the 
removal of censorship. 

—Bernard Shaw 


YL^HAT I marvel at most in the world is the 
” impotence of force to organise anything. 
There are only two powers in the world, the 
sabre and the intellect, and in the long run, the 
sabre is always beaten by the intellect. 

—Napoleon. 




Rebirth Of An Artist 

By Dr. G. Y. Ghitnis. 


M R. P. Y. DESHPANDE’S new novel 
marks a distinct epoch in the history 
of Modern Marathi literature : his pre¬ 
vious novels were certainly very good from the 
point of view of Hindu social reform ; but this 
novel is far better and exceeds all the expecta¬ 
tions cherished by the admirers of his previous 
works. Not that I am very sanguine about, its 
proper reception by literary and art critics. 
One or two reviews I have seen of this work 
strongly express disapproval and disappoint¬ 
ment ; critics belonging to Gandhian school of 
political persuasion will certainly condemn 
Mr. Deshpande’s literary effort, because the 
sharpest barbs of his criticism are levelled at the 
Gandhian view of life. The so-called progres¬ 
sive critics will, most probably, be puzzled by 
the author’s castigation of art which culminates 
in the burning of the hero’s novel; while the 
official communists will not dare to admire a 
really great work of art because it does not fit 
in with the Stalinist mould of Marxism; and 
yet I hope there is still a large intelligent section 
of the Maharashtrian reading public who wdl 
gladly read and appreciate Mr. Deshpande s 
novel although some of them may not agree to 
everything that the author says. 

I have prefaced this review by saying that 
Mr- Deshpande’s novel marks a distinct epoch in 
our literature. There are other novelists of 
good repute and high standing. V. S. Khande- 
kar, Phadke, Mama Varerkar and Madkholkar 
have each of them carved a nitch of their own 
in the temple of learning. I like reading their 
works but if I were asked to pick out from 
among these five novelists one whom I like 
best, I would without hesitation pick out P. Y. 
Deshpande. In recent times no novel has 
moved me so much as Visfud Jeevau. It 
depicts the life of an intelligent sensitive young 
man who falls in love with a girl belonging to 
another caste and has to undergo terrible 
suffering and pain before he is finally united 
with her by a strong matrimonial bond. He 
ruthlessly tramples down the social tradition 
and customs that raise artificial barrier 
between caste and caste and finally achieves 
the object of his love; he is a lawyer by 
profession and artist by temperament. He 


carries on the lawyer’s business for his living 
but his soul’s desire was to create beautiful" 
works of literary art which will poignantly 
express the beauty and richness of his 
experiences as lover and husband. He is an 
extreme individualist sublimely unconscious of 
the world around and is trying to achieve a 
greater perfection of love and a richer ex¬ 
perience of beauty; his is a happy beautiful 
soul and thinks that the world is equally happy 
and beautiful. But all of a sudden he is 
brought in contact with the forces that make 
for injustice, ugliness and poverty in life; he 
is staggered by the spectacle; his essential 
humanity is stirred to its depth. He saw the 
helplessness and the grinding poverty of the 
peasants who had lost their all in the floods ; 
he upheld their demand for exemption of tax 
and that automatically led to his entry into the 
whirlpool of politics. He sought the help of 
local Congress leaders who were in the midst 
of the second civil disobedience. The Congress 
leaders did not want to make the peasants’ 
demand a plank in their programme; they 
concentrated on picketing of liqour shops, thus 
seeking to divert the revolutionary energy of the 
masses into harmless channels; our hero’s 
blood started boiling and he decided to carry 
on agitation in behalf of exemption of land 
tax. While in the midst of this agitation he 
was arrested and sent to jail for one year ; while 
he was in jail he wrote his most beautiful novel 
to escape the misery and oppression of jail life. 
In words of power and beauty he describes 
therein the most sensitive experiences of his 
life. That was his last literary effort belonging 
to an old world of art. 

But when he came out he found that his old 
world of dreams had crashed round his ears. 
His income was gone, most of his property, 
beautiful furniture was confiscated and he 
found his house empty ; that was the end of 
his world of dreams ; he was violently brought 
in contact with stark reality. When he met 
his wife he found he had nothing common 
with her; he felt himself going further and 
further away from her ; his wife, loving and 
sensitive as she was, found the prison standing 
between them. She decided to court jail in order 
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to unite with her husband in his new mood. 
But the husband was engrossed in his own 
thought and did not pay attention to her; this 
was the first of a series of cracks that were to 
dismantle their emotinal family life. 

Our artist-hero really did not know what to 
do ; he was puzzled; he tried to look at the 
world again through his individualist per¬ 
spective but could not; his individualism was 
in ruins and did not know what to build in its 
‘ place. He was groping in darkness and not a 
single ray of light was there to guide his 
foot-steps; while he was in despair he met 
a socialist friend who talked to 
him about the historical inevitability of socia¬ 
list revolution that would usher in an era of 
peace, freedom and justice for all; he showed 
him the possibility of a new world being created 
out of the present chaos. Our hero’s eyes 
were brightened and he decided to go to Bom¬ 
bay to study the socialist movement so that he 
may help in ushering in this new world. He 
puts up with a freind of his who is a worship- 

E er of domestic happiness and judges man’s 
umaneness by his attitude towards his 
wife and children; it is because he found this 
essential humanity in our hero that he became 
a great friend and admirer of his. These two 
friends are invited to the house of a celebrated 
advocate whose son is serving in the police 
department and whose only daughter has 
joined hands with the communists; the hero 
is struck by the humanity of the girl who does 
not hesitate to risk her life to save a tri-colour 
flag from being torn to pieces by the police and 
who on another occasion when she finds that 
a procession of a few workers headed by a 
youth with a red flag is set upon by a rival pro¬ 
cession of congressmen, throws down the 
tri-colour and rushes to the rescue of the 
young man who was bleeding and takes the red 
flag in her own hands. It was thus that she 
became a communist. Our young hero also 
when he was taunted by the police officer that 
he was not a revolutionary but an artist, rushes 
into a procession of mill workers and gets 
his head smashed for his pain; the police 
officer brings the unconscious hero to his house 
and nurses him back to health. When the 
hero is on the way to recovery his wife comes 
running to him with the volume of his new 
novel; every body praises the novel very highly; 
the great advocate, his officer son, his friend, his 
own wife; to his wife it was like a dim light in 
the general darkness; she understood from 
that novel that her husband was still in love 
with her; what she did not realise, the poor 
thing, was that the novel was written by the 


hero when he was still dominated by his 
individualist ideals of art; she did not realise 
that the novel represented his past glorious 
dreams but did not possess his heart any more; 
he was now inspired by a consuming passion 
to remove the social wrongs and he was pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice his art on the altar of social 
revolution; that is why the praises that were 
showered upon him as a great artist really 
jarred upon his ears because he realised that if 
religion was the opium of the masses, the 
wonderful art that he created was the opium of 
the educated classes; he did not want to have 
anything to do with such an art; therefore he 
gets up from his sick bed and calmly consigns 
the novel to flames. In the general darkness 
of the room only the leaping flames of his 
novel are visible. 

Thus the author has very beautifully indi¬ 
cated the complete break with his artistic 
past; no more does he write of beauty, love and 
goodness; he wants to dedicate his literary 
talents to the cause of social revolution; to 
the removal of injustice, ugliness and poverty 
in life; he wants to establish a kingdom of 
truth and freedom for every body so that the 
things of beauty which are available to the few 
may be available to the many also; when the 
conflict between the few and the many 
will subside; when each one will receive 
according to his needs and work according to 
his ability; when there will be no more social 
inequality between man and man, when there 
will be a new social order which will trans¬ 
form and transfigure all individual, family and 
social relations to a higher level, then perhaps 
we may see the rebirth of a new art which 
will be all-embracing and all-satisfying; in the 
meanwhile let the old art which builds its 
temple upon the misery and poverty of the 
people perish; the author will have nothing 
to do with it. 

But curiously enough while destroying the 
old art Mr. Deshpande has created a new art 
of the transitional period; it is not a socialist 
art because no socialist art can develop without 
socialist conditions; but what he is trying to 
create today is far in advance of his time. The 
development of his theme, the minute psycholo¬ 
gical analysis, delineation of the tenderest 
expereinces with a tenderer pen, discovering 
the essential humanity behind formalistic 
behaviour, achieving the most difficult task of 
finding appropriate words for an almost in¬ 
expressible emotion, these are the chief charac¬ 
teristics that mark Mr. Deshpande out as the 
(Continued on page 68) 




Science and Social Limits. 

By—M. V. Y. K, Rangachari. 


I do not question the claim made for science 
or philosophy to the disinterested pursuit 
of truth. But that is quite different from 
saying that scientists or philosophers are seldom 
free from bias, which is another mode of inte¬ 
rest. Even their laboratories and views are 
not immune from the peculiar make up of their 
individual lives. If Sir James Jeans cannot 
do without the Personal God, however shorn of 
all attributes save that of being the Great Mathe¬ 
matician eternally solving cosmic problems in 
His Immaterial Mind, we shall trace his calcula¬ 
tions aright in the Christian upbringing. Again, 
we look to Quaker origins for the mystical 
surrender which characterises the teaching or 
Prof. Eddington, who fails to see anything 
strange in his own field of astronomical 
observation. The mathematical physicist and 
the astronomer, as such, do not leave any room 
for doubt, chance, accident, indeterminacy or 
God in their own field; all is law, order, excep¬ 
tions being only temporary houses of ignorance 
to be soon vacated, like the irregular movement 
of Mercury. There is no will, much less free¬ 
will among the planets, stars, nebulae or other 
cosmic phenomena. 

A profound study in specialised fields has 
thus the effect of driving mystery away from 
them. But there is the hangover of birth and 
upbringing, the relentless individual past 
demanding satisfactory expression. It com¬ 
prises the faith into which one is born, the 
teaching that was imparted in infancy, the 
social, even the economic fabric out of which 
the life of the scientist is woven. Loyalty to 
the Trinitarian Creed requires that the Mystery 
of the Universe should be perpetuated and 
belief in the Soul as the foundation for moral 
choice needs the analogy of the free-will 
"Electron”. We have thus the spectacle of 
eminent scientists migrating into strange quar¬ 
ters creating odd movements, and arriving at 
scientifically awkward conclusions. From 
physics and astronomy into biology, psychology 
and sociology is a very long jump, the experts 
in the one often exposing their amateurish fail¬ 
ure among the rest. Anyway, the standing 
psychological problem of mental freedom can¬ 
not be resolved in terms of the alleged jumps of 
electrons outside their rings any more than by 
reference to the shifting of the perihelion of the 


planet Mercury, which baffled observers before 
Einstein. 

To the physicist and the mathematician, 
life is a greater mystery than to the biologist 
like J. B. S. Haldane. That only means that 
we require more adequate knowledge to 
explain the phenomenon which we call 'life’, 
than what is obtainable from the merely mecha¬ 
nical side of physical substances and the laws 
governing their movement. It would be an 
unwarranted presumption to expect that the 
laws governing the development, continuance 
and transformation of the vital process would 
have nothing in common with the known 
modes of natural behaviour, but would require 
the special intervention of an entity having no 
relation with the world as we know it, in other 
words that the human soul is the special crea¬ 
tion of God. 

The free-lance shooting of the electron is 
only the limit of present knowledge. Statis¬ 
tical determination is only the device for the 
nonce to explain a strange behaviour. Perhaps, 
very soon, fresh light will be thrown by physiscits 
themselves explaining the capricious 'jumps’ 
from well-knit formulae; even as it is somewhat 
possible to analyse our throughts, feelings, and 
impulses to action by reference to our heredity, 
nurture, and present environment. Withal, the 
concept of man as being the special creature of 
God is logically related to the idea of the domi¬ 
nating State conferring special favours, say, the 
Knighthood. The parallelism of the Most 
High in some unknown way giving peculiar 
insight to the one or a few Chosen individuals, 
out of sheer Grace unconcerned with causality, 
points to the sequence of the capitalist order 
turning up its exponents of mystical preference, 
unequal treatment, and the maintenance of the 
status quo not only in the creed, but in the 
actual distribution of happiness and pain in 
this shadowy world. 

Nor is the limitation of the personal element 
in scientists confined to the old World. Prof. 
Millikan who is on tour in India is reported 
to have ventured into the social field recently. 
Examining the "Cosmic Ray” from various 
stations in the country, he seems to have cast 
a beam athwart what he called "Socialism” 
from his observatory at Bangalore. “Socialism 
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is silly nonsense,” according to him. Socialism 
makes all men equal, and is an evil thing. He 
would recommend the example of America 
where merit alone counted, and opportunity 
for individual uplift is unlimited. From British 
psychology and astronomical free-will, to the 
steel-trust and other trust-ridden sociology of 
the new World is again a great lead. We are 
not aware of any country where socialism 
“made all men equal,” however much desirable 
or otherwise the idea itself might be. No 
social order can ignore the differences in capa¬ 
cities and qualifications, impulses and instincts 
attaching to either individuals or groups and 
communities. But to take note of them is not 
to deny equal opportunities to any among them. 
Given even chances, in some cases giving 
some start also, it should he the aim of social 
endeavour to bring out the best in all. 
Socialism does not cut down the tall trees, if 
the short ones do not add to their stature in 
any way. But it ensures equal facility for all 
to grow alike by providing the necessary soil 
and nourishment, by eliminating want and 
releasing social energies in pursuit of objects 
other than mere alimentary need. Experi¬ 
ment elsewhere in the line may have been 
attended with cruelty and bloodshed. But that 
is only a pointer to better sense, and the 
warning to try humaner means. 

An investigator on the origins of extra- 
galactic radiation is surely a welcome visitor 
to the meteorological heights of Kodaikanal 
observatory and the Bangalore Institute of 
Science. Prof. Millikan is the world-reputed 
Nobel Laureate for light-transmission, the 
depth of whose acheivements can only be 
sounded by his peers like Sir C. V. Raman 
himself another Nobel Prizeman. But when 
he indulges in ultra-sonics with damaging 
effect upon Sociology and the ordering of things 
economic and sundry in all parts of the world, 
and would advise us to hold fast to the “Trust” 
model of the American fat boy, we are perhaps 
justified in rubbing our eyes. We wonder why 
this trespass from interstellar space into the 
mundane currency should have been made. 


J>OWER, like a desolating pestilence, pollutes 
whatever it touches ; and obedience, Bane 
of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, makes 
slaves of men and of the human frame. A 
mechanised automaton. 


REBIRTH OF AN ARTIST 

{Continued from page 54) 

most outstanding novelist of our time. And 
yet there is something which I am not able to 
make out that holds him back, that still 
makes him look longingly upon things of the 
past; does he find the sacrifice of his old art 
too heavy for his shoulders and are there still 
lingering some faint memories of deep 
affection and deeper love ? Whatever it is, 
one thing is certain that once he has put his 
hand to the plough he cannot look back; 
he must look ahead from a glorious past to 
a still more glorious if uncertain future; there¬ 
fore I would end this review by giving him a 
friendly warning in the words of Shelley 
that he should not “suborn the new light to 
give him a false shade.” The new light that 
is dawning is going to take him to distant 
lands and he will merely betray his genius by 
refusing to go forward. I am hoping that a 
time will come when Mr. Deshpande will feel 
like burning this novel just as his hero burnt 
his most beautiful work of art. 


TF indeed the world in which we live has been 
A produced in accordance with a Plan, we 
shall have to reckon Nero a saint in compari 
son with the author of that plan. Fortunately, 
however, the evidence of Divine purpose is non¬ 
existent; so at least one must infer from the 
fact that no evidence is adduced by those who 
believe in it. We are, therefore, spared the 
necessity for that attitude of impotent hatred 
which every brave and humane man would 
otherwise be called upon to adopt toward the 
Almighty Tyrant. 

— Bertrand Ruissuer. 
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The Spiritist Humbug 

By R D. KARVE 


T HE modern man in the street is often 
inclined to take any pronouncement by 
a scientist of note as gospel truth, though 
he may not believe in any particular gospel 
This is, however, a very risky thing to do, 
because so many noted scientists have been 
found to be extremely gullible. The reason is 
not far to seek. The business of the scientist 
is to investigate laws of nature by means of 
experiment and observation combined with 
logical reasoning, but he has absolutely no 
experience of dealing with deliberate attempts 
to cheat, since nature does not practise such 
deceipt. The scientist is, therefore, utterly 
unqualified to detect the tricks which are the 
stock-in-trade of the so-called spirit medium, 
and pronouncements by scientists as to the 
truth of spirit phenomena ought not to be 
given any special importance. But the names 
of noted scientists have publicity value and 
the professional cheats known as ‘spirit 
mediums’ take full advantage of such names 
as they can enlist in their service. 

It should, however, be perfectly plain to 
anybody who is willing to reason that since 
intelligence is known to be a function of the 
brain and the brain is a part of the body, the very 
idea of a “discarnate intelligence” is per¬ 
fectly absurd. And still all spirit phenomena 
so-called are based on the idea that something 
survives after a human being dies and the body 
is even burnt, and this something -call it a 
soul or a ghost or anything else—is able to 
communicate its thoughts by various devices 
such as table-rapping, automatic writing and 
the like to living persons. But if this was all, 
it would not enable mediums to make a 
living. So the additional condition becomes 
necessary that the ghost can only communicate 
things through specially qualified persons 


called mediums. Thus a medium is supposed 
to be able to call up at will the ghost of a 
Red Indian and to make it reveal facts con¬ 
cerning persons in London with whom the Red 
Indian could not have had any contact at all 
in his lifetime- Honest scientific observation 
of the so-called ‘phenomena’ is made practically 
impossible by the conditions imposed, viz. that 
almost complete darkness is repuired at the 
seance and that lights must not be switched on 
at inconvenient moments! People who are 
not sceptics by nature, and who are anxious to 
communicate with dear departed friends and 
relatives, form the bulk of the clients and are 
particularly easy to cheat. Enormous fortunes 
have been made by some of these gentry, and 
even after knowing that most of them have 
been proved to cheat, people will still 
believe that they are honest on the particular 
occasions when they are not found out! The 
will to believe is so powerful that it will jump 
over any obstacles. 

Mr. Harry Price, President of the Society 
for Psychical Research, is a case in point. He 
has just published a book entitled “Fifty Years 
of Psychical Research”, in which he gives the 
history of Spiritism. He describes how diffe¬ 
rent people, scientists and others, have been 
cheated by different mediums. He describes 
his own inventions made in order to circum¬ 
vent the tricks resorted to by these adepts at 
cheating, and still he believes certain pheno¬ 
mena produced by them, because he considers 
that on those particular occasions, it was 
impossible for them to cheat In a battle of 
wits between a criminal and a detective, who 
can guarantee that the criminal will not prove 
the cleverer of the two and succeed in hood¬ 
winking the detective? But this is exactly 
what Mr. Price assumes when he believes these 
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phenomena on the strength of his precautions 
against cheating. Let us see what he has to 
say about different scientists on this point. 

“Sir Oliver Lodge in the witness-box said, 
according to the Times report: *1 hear about 
fraudulent mediums, but I have not come 
across them.’ Sir Oliver must have forgotten 
his seance in 1931 with Mrs. Duncan, who 
was thoroughly exposed that same year.” This 
is evidently not a case of deliberate perjury, 
but a proof of the facility with which even 
a scientist can forget disagreeable truths. 
Again, “Sir Oliver was also unfortunate with 
his sittings with William Hope, the fraudulent 
spirit photographer. I caught this man sur¬ 
reptitiously changing my sensitized plates in 

1922.After my exposure of Hope, Sir 

Oliver wrote me: ‘I don’t see how your proofs 
of Hope’s duplicity could be more complete.’ 
And yet we find, in J. Arthur Hill’s Letters 
from Sir Oliver Lodge , a reference to Hope in 
a letter to Hill, nearly seven years after he 
wrote to me: ‘The probability to my mind is 
strongly in favour of simplicity and honesty, 
now that he has been going on so long.’ 
Which is a curious argument.” Apparently 
when one practises duplicity long enough, one 
becomes simple and honest! And still Mr. 
Price does the same thing himself. Later on 
he tells us, “Sir Oliver, like A. R. Wallace, 
could not always tell the difference between a 
phenomenon and a conjuring trick. David 
Devant tells us how on one occasion he ver- 
formed a clever ‘billet reading’ trick on the 
stage and Sir Oliver afterwards refused to 
believe either Nevil Maskelyne or Devant that 
it was a trick.” And these names are often cited 
as noted scientists who believe in spiritism! 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, though not a 
scientist, is also often quoted as an authority in 
these matters. The author says of him, “He 
sat with many mediums, some of whom deceiv¬ 
ed him. Thoroughly honest himself, he could 
not imagine his too sympathetic credulity being 
imposed upon. My own relations with Doyle 
varied from month to month. When I was not 
exposing his mediums, his letters were full of 
praise for my efforts in interesting scientific 

orthodoxy in psychical research.His 

ridiculous book on the ‘fairies’ lost him prestige 
even among his own followers, and was a 
great blunder.” No wonder scientific orthodoxy, 
as he calls it, was not interested! 

In spite of this, Mr. Price does not stop at 
believing spirit phenomena himself. He pro¬ 
poses to introduce a Bill into Parliament for 
the purpose of enforcing registration of 
‘mediums’ and preventing mediums from prac¬ 


tising without registration. In effect, this 
will be a licence to cheat people until detected ! 
Admittedly, mediums have succeeded in cheat¬ 
ing even committees of experts appointed to 
detect them. How will be a committee ap¬ 
pointed by law be more efficient than other 
committees ? 

He mentions a Bill that was introduced in 
the U. S. A. Congress to make fortune-telling, 
illegal. In giving evidence Houdini, the 
famous magician, remarked: “There are only 
two kinds of mediums, those who are mental 
degenerates and ought to be under observation; 
and those who are deliberate cheats and 

frauds.I would not believe a fraudulent 

medium under oatl>; perjury means nothing 
to them; I say that no human being possesses 

mediumistic powers.I have examined 

300 mediums. if there are any genuine, I 

have never met one.” “Those who testified 
against the bill included mediums, clairvoyants 

astrologers, believers, etc.The inquiry 

was enlivened by Houdini doing a number of 
slate tricks and trumpet ‘phenomena’ and 
during the hearing of one witness, the magician 
dramatically threw on to the Chairman’s table 
a roll containing 310,000 in notes which he 
offered to give to any medium present who 
could produce a phenomenon that he (Houdini) 
could not duplicate by conjuring under the 
same conditions.” 

Of course, the author does not at all accept 
Houdini’s statements since he believes that 
some ‘phenomena’ are genuine. But he has 
certainly given no valid reasons for his belief. 
Electricity, photography, cinematography, the 
photo-electric cell, have all been called into 
service in order to prevent mediums from 
cheating and to detect them if they do* 
“They have been put into cages, or sewn up in 
bags, handcuffed, nailed down in boxes, 
trussed up like a roast fowl, and placed in one- 
piece tights, the openings of which were after¬ 
wards sewn together with multi-coloured 
silks forming a prescribed, intricate pattern. 
All these safe-guards have not prevented 
fakers from producing effects of some sort-” 
After this confession, is it possible to believe 
that mediums will not find a way to escape 
any controls that may be devised ? There has 
been no medium whose honesty has been 
unimpeached, who has not some time or other 
been caught cheating. After this, those who 
want to believe will believe anything, but can 
anybody be reasonably expected to believe in 
these things, which are based on the in¬ 
trinsically absurd idea of a discarnate intel¬ 
ligence ? 










A Conceited Caviller 

By Dr. C. L. D’Avoine 


I N the Raggle Taggle columns of The 
Rangoon Times of the 18th February last, 
there appears a sally against Unbelievers 
in general and the late Mr Llewlyn Powys in 
particular which has arrested my attention- 

The attach, itself, is insignificant enough, 
though for sheer impertinence it is remarkable- 
It is a cheap sneer on Old and Modern Atheists 
and a condemnation of Mr. Llewlyn Powys’ 
well-known and outspoken book: "The Pathetic 
Fallacy”. The writer of that balderdash is 
evidently a Roman Catholic who writes under 
the pen-name of "Looker On”- In it I find an 
example of the novel method adopted by 
certain Roman Catholics, in imitation of Jesuit 
writers, in dealing with Unbelievers. Gone is 
the way they once used to describe unbelievers. 
The Modern Atheists, it would appear i are no 
longer the brutal and uncouth fellows the Old 
Atheists were. “ The Old Atheists,” says 
"Looker On,” “were crude and simple swash¬ 
bucklers and bravoes who used to bludgeon 
the theologians and doctrinaires and the dog¬ 
matists, and derided their discords, contra¬ 
dictions and absurdities.” In writing in this 
manner against the Old Atheists, it is clear 
that ‘‘Looker On” is full of the prejudices and 
misrepresentations created by his co-religionists 
against these people. It is, however, easy for 
him to make such generalisations and repeat 
parrot-like what he has heard others say. I am 
sure, though, that he will be hard put to it to 
point out only a couple of Old Atheists who 
were such ruffians. One has to note that a 
bravo, according to the New English Dic¬ 
tionary, means a hired assassin, a bandit, a 
desperado, for one to realize to what extent 
these Catholics can go when dealing with 
opponents. It is, however, refreshing to learn 
that the modern Atheists are no longer such 
dangerous characters! According to "Looker 
On”, they are now more artful. “They explain 
Christ charmingly and reverently in order to 
explain him away ” The New Atheists, says 
‘Looker On’, are full of subtlety and sophistry 
which they express in their pseudo-scientific 
and psycho-analytical jargon.” 

I think there are two reasons why these 
Catholics adopt this new modus operandi against 
unbelievers. To begin with they have evidently 
found to their chagrin that it no longer 


pays to blacken the Unbelievers in the manner 
they did before. With the spread of modern 
knowledge, the number of Unbelievers has 
increased everywhere. The modes of life of 
many sceptics are too evident for these bias¬ 
sed and uncharitable people to slander and 
blacken them as they used to do before. 
People now cannot help admitting that many 
unbelievers live exemplary lives; that they 
are cultured and enlightened; are good 
friends, good neighbours, good husbands 
and fathers and that they are also good citi¬ 
zens. They have remarked that Unbelievers 
are generally straightforward and honest 
people who abhor the hypocrisy and sham 
of many pious believers. In other words, 
these religionists are obliged to admit that the 
Unbelievers are not the incarnate devils and 
dangerous people they were so maliciously 
represented to be before. So, now, the Un¬ 
believers are described as charming and artful 
people, full of sophistry and subtlety, fond 
of pseudo-scientific and psycho-analytical 
jargon. So taken is "Looker On” by these 
charming and artful people, that he declares 
he loves to meet a Modern Atheist in order to 
enjoy his dogmatism and pseudo-scientific 
jargon. It is obvious that such a disarming at¬ 
titude towards an erstwhile-hated opponent 
gives the believers such an air of intellectual 
superiority over the stupid unbelievers! Be¬ 
littling an antagonist has, therefore, become 
now a new method of attacking unbelievers. 

The late Mr. G. K. Chesterton adopted this 
bantering manner in order to show what sim¬ 
pletons those Unbelievers were who imagine 
they could do harm to the Church of Rome and 
its priests. An incident in Rangoon happened 
that gave "Looker On” a good opportunity to 
vent his spleen against Atheists, Old and New, 
and Mr. Llewlyn Powys in particular. It 
would appear that a Redemptorist Father, 
recently on a Mission stunt in Rangoon, apn 
proached a prominent person there to coax 
him back to Catholicism. The Prominent One 
politely refused to have anything to do with 
Catholicism and it was the polite manner of 
the Prominent One which struck "Looker On” 
and caused him to contrast the New Atheist 
with the Old. In alluding to the shallowness 

(Continued on page 70 ) 



The Origin of Gods 

By CHAPMAN COHEN 

(Reproduced from the Freethinker) 


H OW many books have been written to 
prove the existence of God? It is not 
possible to say, but a good word in 
reply would be “prodigious.” And how many 
sermons and lectures to prove the existence of 
God have been delivered ? The reply here is 
“incalculable.” The believer in God is apt to 
take this unending production of arguments to 
prove that God exists as evidence of man’s 
unceasing need for God. Actually it proves the 
growing fact that man, if let alone, would 
gradually get rid of all the gods. It is also 
proof that no demonstration of the reality of 
the existence of God has ever been made. A 
soap manufacturer of a world-wide fame, and 
certainly of nation-wide advertising, decided 
some years ago that the name of the firm was 
so well established that the advertising expense 
might be cut considerably. It was done-with 
the result that sales declined and the old scale 
of advertising had to be resumed. Of course, 
this did not mean that less soap had been used, 
only that patronage had been distributed over 
a wider area. In the case of the belief in 
God the advertising has actually got less, and 
the consumption, so to speak, has declined. 
There is a still further difference in the two 
situations. Humanity did not begin by using 
soap, and then in spite of advertising, used it 
less and less. That occurs with the belief in 
God. There is a stage in human evolution where 
everyone believes in gods. They are taken for 
granted, something that can be reckoned as 
certainly as the rise of the sun. At that stage 
men do not discuss whether gods exist. They 
are more certain of them than they are of any¬ 
thing. The phenomena of the phases of the 
moon, and the nightly loss of the sun, breed 
in the primitive mind the possibility of the 
destruction of both. Primitive minds do not 
discuss whether gods exist, that is taken tor 
granted; a basis for thought and action. One 
may summarize the situation by saying that 
gods are things that mankind believes in 
during its infancy, and of which a growing 
•number rid themselves in maturity. The very 
existence of the output of books to prove that 
gods exist is, in itself, a demonstration that 
doubt is there and grows , 

XXX 

Is God Irrelevant? 

I remember a debate many years ago in 
which I had to champion Atheism against 
Theism. My opponent, a clergyman, laid it 


down that it was my duty to prove either that 
God did not exist, or that there was not 
enough evidence to justify belief in his exist¬ 
ence. I retorted that my duty was nothing of 
the kind. What I intended to prove was that 
God was irrelevant. It had no greater 
relevance to objective facts than witches, devils 
or fairies. The world has gone on for the 
past century learning more and more about the 
origin of religious ideas—the customary polite 
way of saying the origin of the gods—without 
many having the courage or the wit to apply 
that knowledge, logically, thoroughly, scientifi¬ 
cally to the belief in God. People go on 
arguing as to whether there is enough evidence 
to prove God exists, without in the least re¬ 
alizing that we might as reasonably argue 
that while there is another explanation of an 
electric light or insanity, the real explanation 
is that the movement of a switch marks the 
entrance of a little demon into the bulb, and 
that the real cause of insanity is the presence of 
a demon in the body. 

There is a saying that familiarity breeds 
contempt. It is accepted as true by many, but 
it is only true in relation to those who cannot 
command respect in virtue of their own quality. 
It belongs to a society in which status counts 
for more than character and intelligence, and 
where stiffness and ceremony is needful to 
establish a sense of superiority. But if famili¬ 
arity need not breed contempt, it is certain 
that familiarity with certain Words establishes 
a hold on the general mind, and hides the 
fact that changes in life often rob these - semi- 
magical—words of all real significance. 

The very word “God” is an illustration of 
this. What is me ant by it? Those who use it 
do so as though it carried as definite a meaning 
as gravitation. The truth is that not only the 
meanings attached to “God” are almost as 
various as those who use it, but no one appears 
to know what the word originally meant, or if 
they do, the original sense of it is carefully 
hidden by godites lest it should expose the 
very basis of religion. A standard dictionary 
says that the origin of the word is unknown, 
but that it is probably an Aryan word meaning 
that to which sacrifice is made; one of a class 
of powerful spirits regarded as controlling a 
department of nature or of human activity. 
Now I am strongly inclined to believe that this 
definition was intended to hide—to the godjte 
—a very unpleasant truth. It does not quite 
(Continued on page 69 ) 



The 10th Annual General Meeting 
and Dinner of the Rationalist 
Association of India 


T HE 10th Annual General Meeting and 
Dinner of the Rationalist Association of 
India was held on Sunday, March 17th, 
at the Radio Club, Bombay. The attendance 
was the largest since the Association restarted 
its activities. Among the members and guests 
present were:— 

Dr. C- L. D’Avoine, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, 
Dr. A. S. Erulkar, Prof. R. D. Karve, Mrs- M. 
Karve, Dr. S. R. Joglekar, Mr. S. A- Brelvi, 
Mr- R. B. Lotewalla, Dr. W. N. Welinkar, 
Mrs. Manek Welinkar, Prof. D. D. Karve, 
Frof. S. K- Muranjan, Miss Alice D’Avoine, 
Dr. D. R. Chaubal, Mr. B. D- Karve, Dr. M- 
G* Pradhan, Dr- C. R- Athavle, Dr. Baliga, Mr. 
V. D. Satghare, Mr. N- M. Bhathena, Mr- J. F. 
Vapiwala, Mr. A- K- Divekar, Mr. R. I. 
D’Avoine, Mr. J. N. Patuck, Mr. E. L. 
D’Avoine, Dr- S. B. Gadgil, Mr. A. Raptakos, 
Mr- G. C. Moolji, Mr- J. Ezekiel, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Dr. G- Y. C-hitnis, Mr. M. H. 
Vakil, Mr. M- R. Kerawala, Mr- Milton 
David, Mr. S- B. Rath, Mr. A. Husein. Mr. 
Abraham Solomon and a few others 

General Meeting: - Opening the proceed¬ 
ings, Dr- C. L. D’Avoine said, u We meet this 
evening to celebrate the 10th Anniversary of 
the Rationalist Association of India. I regret to 
see that the number of people present tonight 
is not what one would have liked it to be after 
10 years of existence of our Association. 

People pro¬ 
bably find 
nothing ex¬ 
citing and 
sensational 
in being a 
member of 
the R.A.I. 
Today we 
find our 
n umbers 
much less 
than what 
we reasona¬ 
bly expected 
when we 

Dr. C. L. D’Avoine started, hut 

President if we are 


few in number- we have lost none of 
our belief that Rationalism is a good cause 
that must be spread and encouraged. This 
belief is especially held by a few determined 
younger members of our Association who have 
worked like stalwarts to keep our flag flying. 
To them we owe all our thanks and gratitude. 
(Applause). So persistent have been their efforts 
that our Association after being almost mori¬ 
bund has revived sufficiently to enable us to 
meet here this evening. (Applause). Our 
membership has also increased so appreciably as 
to create new hope in us.” 

*Tt is not my intention this evening to dis¬ 
cuss the reason why people here are so 
lukewarm towards Rationalism. In my 
opinion, it is not because they are not yet ready 
for this philosophy of life as because there are 
other causes which attract their attention- For 
one thing, people are too politically minded in 
this country to think of anything else.” 

“Among those who have helped our cause, 
we must not forget Mr. R. B- Lotewalla who 
has been most generous in the help _ he has 
accorded us (Applause). Without him it would 
have been very 
difficult indeed 
to publish 
Reason, To 
[[him we owe 
a deep debt 
of gratitude” 

(Applause)- 

“ I thank 
you, ladies 
and gentle¬ 
men, for as¬ 
sembling here 
This evening. 

[I hope all of 
fyou will take 
ga renewed in- 
_terest in the 
£R. A- I- so as 
f_to help us to 
[ propagate the 
Icause of 

Reason and „ „ , A 

|to encourage Mr. R. B. Lotewalla. 

[people to Vice-President 
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cultivate a scientific habit of mind in this great 
country.” 

The minutes of the last General Meeting, 
the Annual Report, and the audited Statement 
of Accounts were read and adopted. The 
following office-bearers for the year 1940, were 
elected:— 

President -,—Dr. C. L. D’Avoine; Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents;— Dr. A. S. Erulkar and Mr. R. B. 
Lotewala; Hon. Treasurer: — Mr. D.R. D, Wadia; 
Jt. Hon. Secretaries-. —Mr. Milton David and Mr. 
Abraham Solomon; Members of the Executive. 
Committee: - Prof. R. D. Karve, Prof S. K. 
' Muranjan, Dr. S. B. Gadgil, Mr. J. M. Cooper, 
Mr. J. N. Patuck, Mr. J. R. Labelle, Mr. S. B. 
Rath and Mr. A. Husein. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
passed: — 

1 "This meeting views with grave apprehen¬ 
sion the unfortunate spread of communalism 
and religious intolerance in this country and 
appeals to all progressive and enlightened peo¬ 
ple in India to do their utmost to curb this 
tendency which is the greatest obstacle to 
progress in any direction.” 


2 "This meeting views with alarm the 
increasing curtailment of civil liberties in India 
and appeals to all Rationalists and progressive- 
mined people in this country to resist with all 
their might, in every legitimate way, any en¬ 
croachment on freedom of thought and expres¬ 
sion. This meeting further asserts that 
whatever the aims and objects of the struggle 
this country is engaged in, victory will be too 
dearly bought if it means the loss or curtail¬ 
ment of freedom of thought and expression.” 

Dr. A. S. Erulkar moving the resolutions 
said, "There is no need to speak much on 
these resolutions as they are in keeping with 

the aims and ob¬ 



jects of the Asso¬ 
ciation. The 
more I watch 
modern separa¬ 
tist tendencies in 
Indian politics, 
our weakness, 
our communa¬ 
lism, the more 
I am convinced 
of the necessity 
of Rationalism 
in India. In 
India we are suf¬ 
fering from a 


surfeit of reli- 


Dr. A. S. Erulkar gion. We have 

Vice^Prmdent an infinite num¬ 


ber of gods and the best energies are wasted 
on the gods. No country in the world has 
worshipped and fed the gods as India has and 
yet India is the most miserable, the most wret¬ 
ched of all countries. Either the gods are impo¬ 
tent or ungrateful (laughter) and yet we have 
every god and every religion here. Why is India 
weak in spite of her four hundred millions and 
and her potential resources? She is miserable 
because of religion. What is the difference 
between the Hindu and the Muslim except 
religion? Their blood is the same, their his¬ 
tory for centuries the same, their economic 
conditions, their diseases, all the same, yet we 
are told that their culture is different because 
their religions differ. If a Hindu becomes a 
Muslim we are told his culture changes. If 
religion can go to such extremes, if religion 
can divide the people of the same country, 
same blood, same habits, same customs; same 
history, then religion is a curse and the sooner 
it is done away with the better. India cannot 
be great, the Indian people cannot be one, 
the Indian Nation cannot prosper till we 
remove this curse of religion.” (Applause) 


Dr. R- P- Paranjpye, speaking after the 
Dinner, said:— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I feel it a very great 
honour to be called upon to speak this evening 
to this distinguished gathering. I consider it a 
gathering of intellectual 
people because they are 
adherents of the best of 
causes which is Rationa¬ 
lism. My own connection 
with Rationalism is now 
fairly long and perhaps it 
would be interesting to 
note how I came to. be a 
member of the Rationa- 
list Press Association in 
Or. R. P. Paranjpye 1904- 


1 

i JBi 


When I was quite a young man, I had 
written against religious education in India 
pointing out that religious education should 
find no place in our curriculum, and I was very 
strongly opposed by many Indian papers and 
some non-Indians- But some gentleman still 
unknown to me sent me the particulars of the 
R. P- A- which had already been established 
about three or four years before, which I joined, 
and since then I have been firmly associated 
with the Rationalist movement. It is a very 
great pleasure to me to see that you have a 
body of Rationalists in Bombay under the pre- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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IRotes & IRews. 

I T is interesting how aptly Dickens’ opening 
words in his immortal classic A Tale of Two 
Cities describe our present age. It is as 
it were some future writer reflecting on the 
present state of the world: 

It was the best of times, it was the worst of 
times, it was an a^e of wisdom, it was an age 
of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it was 
the epoch of incredulity, it was the season of 
Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the 
spring of hope, it was the winter of despair, we 
had everything before us, we had nothing before 
us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were 
all going direct the other way— 

XXX 

H APPENING to drop in at a local Blind 
School we watched the happy faces of 
little children, laughing and playing 
merrily, carefree, unmindful and perhaps 
unaware of "that thing called light”, feeling 
their way from place to place with amazing 
ease. Guidingieach other with a spirit of mutual 
aid and friendship. Looking around we saw 


Notice-boards but the notices were all in 
braille , But there was a big panel on which 
are given the names of those persons who had 
contributed so that these unfortunate children 
may be happy—these children who had been 
deprived of one of the finest things in life 
for no fault of their own. But at the top of 
the panel are words which we do not think 
the greatest satirist could have improved upon. 
They are “To the glory of God.” One can 
only exclaim: How long, O Man ! How long! 

xxx 

R ECENTLY there have come to light two 
instances of religious bigotry in the 
British Isles. The first is the banning 
of the popular magazine Picture Post by the 
Southern Ireland Government for a period of 
three months. The cause was the appearance 
in it of a summary of H. G. Wells’ recent 
masterpiece The Fate of Homo Sapiens which 
contained a strong attack on Eire and its 
Catholicity. Catholic opinion in Ireland was 
enraged and demanded that Picture Pqst should 
be banned from the sacred towns and villages 
of Eire. In vain did the editor of that maga¬ 
zine offer space to the editor of Irish Catholic 
who had levied the charge that Picture Post is 
“filthy, immoral and suggestive”, and to 
Archbishop Downey and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
to reply to Wells The Archbishop pleaded 
"pressure of work”; Mr. Hilaire Belloc replied 
that he was willing to review Wells’ book in 
payment of £50 (the usual fee is 3 to 6 guineas)- 
In Ireland, Catholicism has protected itself 
by the historical method of suppression. 
Picture Post is banned. Thus, bigotry mar¬ 
ches on ! 

xxx 

The second instance which we learn from 
the London Freethinker is a most ridiculous 
blasphemy case in Jersey. Mr. Arthur Rey¬ 
nolds Woodhall, hotel proprietor, was charged 
with having on November 3rd published a cri¬ 
minal libel. While sunbathing on the beach 
at Jersey, clad only in bathing trunks and 
while fast asleep, Mr. Woodhall was snapped 
by a beach photographer. The position of 
Mr. Woodhall was that of lying on his back 
with arms outstretched and feet crossed. Some 
time after this a visitor to the hotel gave 
Mr. Woodhall a copy of the portrait, on which 
he had drawn in red ink an outline of the 
figure with the hea^s of nails showing, and 
what was intended to be drops of blood. He 
gave the portrait to Mr. Woodhall with the 
comment, “That’s what you look like ” Mr. 
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Woodhall put the portrait in his pocket arid 
thought no more of the matter. 

At a later date, wishing to get his passport 
endorsed for a visit to England, he paid a 
visit to the Aliens Office, and when asked 
for his passport, took it from his breast pocket, 
in which there were several papers. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the portrait had got inside the pass¬ 
port and, when opened by the official, was 
examined. The official was "shocked”, and 
showed it to others, including the Attorney 
General of the Island. The result was a 
charge of blasphemy. The case was twice 
adjourned; there were no precedents to go on, 
and the most recent case the prosecution could 
cite was in 1617. Finally, with the account 
of how the portrait came into existence, and 
the truth of the statement for the defence sub¬ 
stantially admitted, Mr. Woodhall was at the 
Jersey Sessions on January 9th sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment. 

Later Mr. Woodhall was released and the 
remaining portion of his sentence remitted on 
the efforts of Mr. Ernest Thurtle, M. P. and 
others. 

x x x 

I T is indeed a great pleasure to welcome 
another Life Member to the R A- I. this 
month- Mr- N. M- Bhathena is a keen 
and enthusiastic rationalist and one of those 
who dare, as Dr- Paranjpye put it, to avow 
themselves as such. Mr- Bhathena has been a 
member of the R- A. I* since the very begin¬ 
ning and we take this opportunity of thanking 
him for the constant help he has given to the 
Association. We are also glad to find that he 
has succeeded in getting new members for the 
R. A- I. We have need for more fellow-rationa¬ 
lists like him- 

XXX 
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and Dinner of the Rationalist 
Association of India 

{Continued from page 64) 

sidentship of Dr, D’Avoine. I hope that this 
Association will get many more adherents, 
declared adherents, than at present it possesses- 
Of course, all of you know that among educa¬ 
ted people there is a large number of persons 
who are really Rationalists at heart, but that 
is not quite enough, for if any cause has to 
prosper, all people who believe in that cause 
must go forward and co-operate with each 
other in propagating that cause- In India, as 
was said a little while ago by Dr- Erulkar, we 
suffer from a surfeit of religion- Ashe says, 
we have an infinite number of Gods and the 
Hindus profess to have possessed thirty-three 
crores of gods (laughter)- I believe that this 
number was fixed because people thought at 
that time that the population of India was not 
likely to exceed thirty-three crores, and they 
believed probably that they had made ample 
provision for the future in the matter of gods- 
But even at the last census we have passed this 
limit of thirty-three crores (laughter) and in 
the next census it is reliably expected that we 
shall reach 40 crores. In order to supply this 
deficiency there are going on attempts at god¬ 
making in various quarters- We have various 
people, of course, pretending to a certain amount 
of godliness, but there are also along with them 
many who consider themselves—or whose fol¬ 
lowers consider them-as divine and so whatever 
they say must be followed to the letter. You 
know perhaps that among the Roman Emperors 
it was believed that when they died they were 
transformed into gods- One Emperor when 
he was dying is supposed to have said ‘I am 
being transformed into a god now-’ (Laughter). 
There are many of these gods of various kinds, 
Well, everybody has seen the influence which 
these so-called divine preceptors exercise over 
their misguided followers, and these followers 
are not always uneducated people but very 
often they are also so-called educated people- 
But part of their brain appears to be completely 
atrophied (laughter) and therefore they are not 
able to distinguish the truth from falsehood- 
We have various people of this kind and there 
are likely to be many institutions for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting their worship- There are 
many of these societies, many of these organi¬ 
zations for the promotion of their worship and 
in this way god-making is still going on in this 
country. 


Now this kind of surrender of one’s thinking 
faculty is not only common in religion, but 
unfortunately what is much worse- we are find¬ 
ing it in many other branches of life- Whether 
we look at politics, whether we look at many 
other things, we find that the surrender of rea¬ 
son is becoming somewhat more common in 
these days- In the totalitarian countries all 
freedom of thought is suppressed. In Germany 
nobody can give any expression to any opinion 
which is opposed to the prevailing political 
creed. In Italy also if anybody wishes to speak 
about political matters, even if it is true, must 
not be spoken if it is antagonistic to the 
state In this way all freedom of thought 
has been completely done away with. There 
is a desire to have unity of opinion, 
or rather unity of expression of opi¬ 
nion, if not of opinion. Though this 
place is not one for referring to politics, I only 
utter this warning that in the political sphere 
and other spheres we can see signs of the same 
desire prevailing in this country also. Now 
this kind of suppression of liberty, this desire 
to bring about a unity of opinion is found 
everywhere in India, and where the people are 
uneducated or half-educated, has produced 
worse results.” 

Dr. Paranjpye further said that in our 
country we have many religions and different 
sects, Among the Hindus, it may be said 
that there is freedom of opinion. One is 
allowed to hold whatever opinions he likes 
provided he actually carries out the behests of 
society. In religion among ihe educated peo¬ 
ple, there is a certain amount of laxity so far 
ar, opinions are concerned. vVe find that there 
has been a great deal of change in our life, but 
at the same time there are a number of people 
who believe that religion is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the proper order of society. There are 
people who interpret old doctrines in a new 
manner and if you look at many of these 
writings, they will probably be found to differ 
from what they used to write in olden days. 
They try to defend the existence of God and 
old ideas by means of many hypothetical 
words, the full significance of which, I believe, 
the writers themselves do not understand. 
Generally, of course, in the beginning many of 
these religious books were taken literally. But 
literal interpretation of these things is not 
possible and therefore they try to find out some 
hidden meaning in the old books and this 
process went on not only in our country but 
everywhere. They claim to give new explana¬ 
tions for all these facts. Wherever Science 
has not given a complete explanation of things 
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they find room for the existence of God. 
Science has done away with many false notions. 
Things which were supposed to be due to 
divine interference have been found to be 
merely due to natural causes. There are certain 
things which do not follow ordinary laws which 
can be explained mechanically, and are sup¬ 
posed to be the province of God. In the same 
manner, other things which at present Science 
is not able to interpret fully, are supposed to be 
the acts of God. 

Continuing, Dr. Paranjpye said, “You 
might remember Laplace’s famous work. 
Meeanique Celeste. An enemy of Laplace went 
to Napoleon and told him that Laplace had 
written a big book, but had not mentioned the 
name of God once in it. Napoleon asked 
Laplace why this was so. Laplace, although 
not very scrupulous in other matters replied, 
“Sire, I have no need of that hypothesis.” 
This way of trying to explain the infinite by 
means of another hypothesis is a thing which 
a rationalist should refuse to accept- Some 
people find a mental satisfaction in having 
such a hypothesis. Of course, one cannot 
quarrel with them, but we know that its exist¬ 
ence cannot be proved. But we rationalists 
are content to remain in ignorance about final 
causes and we also feel that to limited human 
intelligence, however developed it may be, the 
final cause is bound to remain unexplained. 
Finite human intelligence is not able to give a 
final cause to everything. It is, therefore, 
much better to remain with our ignorance 
instead of making some other hypothesis which 
is equally indicative of ignorance. 

In this country we are suffering from a 
surfeit of religion. It has had an effect on our 
whole national life. In politics, in society, in 
industry, everywhere we are suffering from 
what is said to be religion. Religion, in fact, 
enters into everything. In India we shall be 
much happier, much more prosperous, much 
more progressive, if religion had a little less 
influence upon our people than it has. I have 
no wish to play the role of dictator, but if I 
were asked to do so even for a day, there are 
a few things I would like to do. I would 
make unpunctuality a criminal offence. 
Anyone who claims preferential treatment on 
account of his religion should be subjected to 
a prosecution. In this gathering it may not be 
roper to say it, but these people who claim to 
e gods in human shape have an idea which is 
entirely different. It is either to make money 
or enter into the good graces of women. Money 
and women are the two real objectives of life 
for them. 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, I hope that a 
body like this will be more energetic in its 
efforts to get adherents, declared adherents, 

and pro¬ 
pagate ra- 
t i o nalism 
all over the 
land. What 
is required 
is not 
me rely 
strength of 
n u m b e rs 
but streng¬ 
th of mind 
to act 
according 
to ration a-, 
listic views 
Pre h aps 

Prof. R. D. Karve, Editor, Reason, for a time 
it may make one unpopular, but I think follow¬ 
ing one’s own reason will be far better than 
following what so many so-called popular 
and noted people are supposed to do. I 
think if India were to be rid of this millstone 
of religion from round its neck, India will be 
a very much better and more prosperous 
country. The task before rationalists is very 
important, and I hope that this body of 
rationalists in Bombay will rise from strength 
to strength and will have adherents all over 
India. One thing is necessary, that they must 
always dare to avow themselves as rationalists 
and not take part in anything that does not 
appeal to their rational views. There must be 
liberty not only in the political field, but 
liberty must exist in all aspects of life and un¬ 
less you are devotees of liberty in all aspects 
of life, you are not true lovers of liberty at all. 
Thank you once again for having honoured me 
by asking me to speak before this gathering 
this evening”-—(Applause). 

Prof. R. D. Karve during his speech said 
that he had found a practical difficulty in 
giving up his religion. On being approached 
by a Hindu organisation with a request to join 
it, he told them that he did not do anything 
which was likely to show that he was a Hindu. 
But he was told that that did not matter. 
When he said that he does not believe in a 
God, he was told that that did not matter 
either e. g. Charvaka was an Atheist. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Paranj¬ 
pye, the principal speaker of the evening, for his 
instructive and interesting speech. 
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The ORIGIN OF GODS 

(Continued from 'page 62) 

succeed because it lets loose the enlightening 
fact that whatever the origin of the word it 
stands for a belief in someone or something to 
whom, or to which, sacrifice was made. But, 
of course, no savage was ever so unthinking 
as to offer sacrifice to a stone that was no 
more than a stone, or to the sun if he did not 
think that the sun was more than a mass of 
heated matter. Sacrifice implies the belief 
that the thing to which sacrifice is made desires 
the sacrifice and is pleased with it; and the 
one who sacrifices does it out of thankfulness 
for favours received, favours to come, or for 
fear of punishment if the sacrifices are not 
made. This is the very A.B.C. of human 
motive, but when dealing with godites, parti¬ 
cularly with the well-educated literary ones, 
one must make things as simple as possible 
if one is to be understood. 

Our definition is illuminative on a very 
important point when it states the subsidiary 
clause of the definition: God is “one of a class 
of powerful spirits controlling a department 
of nature.” In that we get to the very core of 
the matter. We have been admitted to the 
inner sanctury of the laboratory in which the 
gods are made. But if that had been stated 
plainly, and with nothing else, if the introduc¬ 
tory clause concerning the word had been 
omitted, we should have been left with the 
sentence “that to which sacrifice is made,” 
etc. And that, as the screen American would 
say, “spills a mouthful.” The idea of gods has 
been maintained under false pretences. Fa¬ 
miliarity has played its part. People have 
accepted the idea for so long, it has bitten so 
deeply into human thought and social insti¬ 
tutions that the majority have been content 
with a mere name. The idea of the savage has 
been perpetuated. The environment of the 
savage has been dissipated, but the magic of a 
word induces Urge numbers to behave as 
though we still live in a forest clearing and 
science was unborn 

XXX 

The Cradle and the Grave 

The definition of “God” we have cited is as 
near an understanding as one can get. It im¬ 
plies the conditions in which the idea of gods 
originated. It assumes a society in which 
nothing is known of the constitution of nature, 
when man believes that he is at the mercy of 
a number of powerful spirits on whom he is 
dependent for everything. He bribes them with 


sacrifices, with prayers, with ceremonies. If 
his sacrifices and petitions are followed by 
good results he has all the proof possible that 
these spirits exist. If good results do not 
follow, that is still evidence to the same end. 
This is a plain account of all the gods, ghosts, 
angels, devils, and “spiritual” existences that 
have ever bothered the minds of men and 
women from the dawn of humanity until 1940. 

Consider the situation. Nearly seventy years 
ago E. B. Tylor published his great work on 
comparative anthropology, Primitive Culture. 
There were, of course, many anthropologists 
before Tylor, but one must start somewhere, 
and to avoid controversy I will say only that 
we may fairly date from the publication of 
Tylor’s work the first clear expression of a 
science of comparative mythology. The vital 
principle of Tylor’s work was to show how, in 
relation to religious ideas, the belief in spirits 
and gods arose from a sheer misunderstanding 
of the nature of the forces to which man found 
himself exposed. Tylor said, in the clearest 
possible language, that his purpose was to set 
forth the “animistic philosophy of religion.” 
If words mean anything at all, there is in that 
statement the assertion that all ideas of religion 
may be traced back to an animistic origin - 
The later conclusion, probably a correct one, 
that there existed a pre-animistic period, does 
not alter the substantial fact. The philosophy 
of religion begins and ends in animism. The 
ethical and philosophical arguments for even 
the probable truth of the belief in God are mere 
excuses for an animism dressed in modern 
clothes- I say deliberately that the man who 
does not recognize this is incapable of drawing 
the logical inference from the position of Tylor 
and his successors- 

There is also these amongst other significant 
phrases used by Tylor: “The animism of 
savages stands for and by itself, it explains its 
own origin- The animism of civilized man...... 

is in great measure only explicable as a deve¬ 
loped product of the older and ruder system. 
What is this but saying that we can only under¬ 
stand modern religious belief when we relate it 
to the animism of the primitive savage ? And 
after a survey of primitive origins and customs 
he concludes his great work with a confession 
that while it may be painful to expose the 
remains of crude old culture which have passed 
into harmful superstitions, and to mark these 
out for destruction, the work is urgently needed 
for the good of mankind. 

About twenty years after Primitive 
Culture , another great worker in the field 
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of anthropology, Sir James Frazer, in the 
preface to The Golden Bough t rather more 
timidly, restated Tylor’s conclusions. In the 
preface to that book, after pointing out the 
obvious significance of his work, he says that 
“sooner or later it is inevitable that the battery 
of the comparative method should breach these 
venerable walls, mantled over with the ivy of a 
thousand and one tender associations. At 
present we are only dragging the guns into 
position; they have hardly begun to speak.” 

It is a pity that public men in this country 
should be so timid in pointing the logical in¬ 
ferences to be drawn from their own researches. 
For, mark, the conclusion to be drawn from 
Frazer’s work, and from the great mass of 
modern writers, is the same as that which 
Tylor drew, namely, that the origin of religious 
belief is to be found in the ignorance and fear 
of primitive humanity. If their researches do 
pot mean this, they are without meaning, and 
are of no greater value than a child’s hoarding- 
tip of cherry-stones. To find men who imagine 
themselves capable of understanding the signi¬ 
ficance of modern science, explaining that they 
cannot decide whether God exists or not, and 
it the same time profess themselves followers 
of leaders such as lylor, Frazer, Westermarck, 
Marett, and scores of others at home and 
abroad, is enough to make one despair of 
human sanity. If the whole work of modern 
anthropology does not mean that ideas of gods 
have the same origin as ideas of devils and 
witches and fairies and spirits in general, what 
does that work mean? When we knoiv that a 
belief began in a mistaken interpretation of 
experience, what ground have we for saying it 
may after all be true? To say we cannot 
decide one way or the other, that we must 
Suspend judgment, is to garnish heresy with 
hypocrisy, and to sacrifice courage on the altar 
hi expediency. We know that the history of 
religion is the history of a delusion. 

For over fifty years I have been asking the 
defenders of established religion, and those who 
•tand outside the ranks of religious organiza¬ 
tions, to face this issue, without meeting with 
any response. I get no answer to the simplest 
and plainest of Questions. All I get are wise 
looks and foolish answers. I get no answer 
because the only possible one is carefully 
avoided. The answer given is as relevant to the 
Situation as demonism would be in modern 
medicine. There is no more room for the 
belief in God in genuine scientific thought than 
there is in psychiatry for demons as the 
aause of insanity. To-day God is a sheer irre¬ 
levance. 


A CONCEITED CAVILLER 

(Continued from page 61 ) 

of Atheists in general, he referred to Mr. 
Llewlyn Powys as an instance of a Modern 
Atheist’s incompetence to argue reasonably 
and clearly. ‘Looker On’ particularly finds 
fault with Mr. Powys for saying in his well- 
known book, ‘The Pathetic Fallacy’ that Chris¬ 
tianity was a moribund religion and that the 
spiritual teachings of Christ have no validity 
in the outer spaces (meaning the vast universe). 
For Mr. Powys (who was one of the most 
eminent Free Thinkers in England) to have 
said this was enough to upset completely 
''Looker On” who burst out that "there 
is no dogmatist more dogmatic 
than your high-brow Atheist.” He 
evidently cannot forgive Mr. Powys for also 
saying that Christianity is impotent. He 
thinks that Mr. Powys has no title to talk 
about the vision of truth in the galaxy. Has 
he ever been there ? he asks. Well, since Mr. 
Powvs has not been there to know anything 
about it, one must assume that ‘Looker On’ has, 
because he insists that the spritual teachings 
of Christ have much value there- He is equally 
scornful of Mr. Powys’ saying that Christia¬ 
nity is a moribund religion. How can that be, 
he asks, when Christianity has lasted 2000 years? 
One remarks that these Catholics always seem 
to think it wonderful that Catholicism has 
lasted 2000 years- Well, what about the other 
religions which are now in the cemetery of the 
past? Some of them lasted more than 3000 
years,^ and among the living religions now 
prevailing, Hinduism has more than 4000 
years existence and Buddism 2500 years. Even 
Islamism, despite the Crusades and other 
persecutions by Christianity, is now 1300 
years old, a rather respectable age, I should say. 

‘Looker On’ expressss the wish to have a 
chat with a Modern Atheist because he loves to 
hear his pseudo-scientific jargon and dogma¬ 
tism- It is obvious that Looker On’ has not 
strayed far from Rangoon and the Catholic 
Fathers there. He should try and get out of 
Burmah for a while and travel a little; he may 
soon meet some enlightened and cultured 
Atheists who would surely disillusion him, 
confound him and cure him of his conceit. 


I am a nuisance dedicated to sanity. 

—David Low. 



Freedom of Opinion 

S. B. Rath 


I T is a matter of common experience that 
when one enters into discussion particularly 
on subjects like religion, social customs or 
sex, and if one’s ideas happen to be progressive 
or new, not only are such ideas not given due 
consideration, but the speaker is refused the 
right of being heard or denied the free expres¬ 
sion of opinion. He is condemned as a man 
devoid of any moral principles or an ignorant 
fool by a majority of the people- 

Every properly educated and thoughtful 
man will admit that an individual should be 
given freedom of opinion even if his ideas and 
opinions differ from those of the rest of hu¬ 
manity. History demonstrates that a vast 
majority of people have been sadly mistaken 
in rejecting the opinions of any one person or 
persons. Men of science and of progressive 
thought were not only laughed at or ridiculed, 
but they were hunted out, tried and condemned 
to death because they differed from the majo¬ 
rity of the people. Men like Galileo, Newton 
and many others were persecuted mercilessly 
because they dared to think for themselves and 
did not always agree with the ideas of the 
other thinkers of their time. 

Nothing is more shocking than to 
rush to conclusions without listening to what 
the opponent has to say, or to condemn or 
abuse him merely because he happens to differ. 
Such conduct is childish and amounts to 
nothing but an open confession or absence of 
reasoning and understanding. 

Further, it is because of human frailty that 
free expression of opinion is needed and deci¬ 
sions have to be revised in order to adapt them 
to changing times. It is not enough for a person 
to merely exercise his own mental faculties 
and rely on them, he must also listen patiently 
to what others have to say and to consider 
whether after all he may not be mistaken. 

Many an advocate of the unrestricted expres¬ 
sion of opinion may not be prepared to accept 
the position that it needs to be unrestricted 
under all conditions and all circumstances. 
For according to him there may arise 

a situation so full of dangerous 

ossibilities and contingencies that it may then 
ecome necessary to restrict or check individu¬ 
al freedom of opinion. But such restrictions 
have always done more harm than good and 
therefore unfettered expression of opinion would 
be more beneficial to humanity. Furthermore, 
not only because it is an inherent and 


inalienable right of the individual to be heard 
that freedom should be allowed, but it should 
also be granted because human judgment is 
bound to be all the more correct by the 
consideration of different points of view. 

Without full freedom of opinion there 
cannot be liberty of criticism and suggestion 
of new ideas which are the life blood of human 
progress. I should think it is one of the 
flagrant crimes against humanity to prevent the 
birth of new ideas by gagging or muzzling free 
expression of opinion. Let the ideas be as 
productive as fish- Then only the severest 
struggle for existence among the ideas will 
decide their fate. And in that struggle only 
the fittest will survive. A society that sup¬ 
presses and checks freedom of opinion 
strangles itself. 

Many are of the opinion that it is not good 
for men to have too much liberty of opinion. 
For according to them anything too much is 
bad and therefore too much liberty is also bad. 
But I should think that the maximum liberty 
that you and I can think of today will still fall 
short of the ideal of perfect freedom of speech 
or opinion. It is perhaps futile to discuss the 
limits of such liberty, because freedom of 
liberty is and must be by its very nature un¬ 
limited. To talk of limited liberty is to talk of 
a four-angled trangle, and any restriction on 
freedom means no freedom at all. 

In _ order to consider how futile a 
task it is to limit freedom or liberty of opinion, 
we can do no better than to consider the laws 
and customs of the nations. As an example, in 
England you are held to commit blasphemy if 
you talk or write against Christ- In Russia you 
are allowed to commit blasphemy against 
Christ but not against Stalin. From this we 
conclude that the only rule the nations follow 
is that they stop or put a penalty on those 
practices and ideas which are supposed to be 
harmful to the individul or to society at any 
particular period- But there is no science 
behind this method- It is applied according to 
the interests, prejudices, whims, or superstitions 
of the governing bodies or of the vast majority 
of the people. 

In conclusion we cannot do better than quote 
the words of John Stuart Mill, “If all mankind 
minus one were of one opinion, and only one 
person were of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would no more be justified in silencing that 
one person, than he, if he had the power* would 
be justified in silencing mankind.” 
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The Faith Of Our Fathers 

“J’ai declare la guerre a l’ideal anemi 
que du christianisme—” Nietzsche. 

By R. S. FONTES. 

T HE great Nietzsche has said in his famous 
book Thus H paif- Zaruthmtra-. “War and 
courage have done greater things than 
love ” and than faith, we may safely conclude- 
In the world we live in today, where the faith 
of our fathers or rather the simulacrum of 
faith that is waved like a banner-rag of salva¬ 
tion, in this world of organized barbarism and 
ruthless warfare, more than ever before we 
need courage to withstand the tremendous 
attacks from the Catholic Church in particular 
and from religion in general; if we are going 
to cling to the crumbling edifice of religion we 
shall no doubt perish. We need that war spirit 
of which Nietzsche spoke; we have got to fight 
for our ideas and ideals- with calm in our hearts 
and peace in our minds; we have got to fight 
a valiant fight, not with the weapons of modern 
warfare, but with the crushing weapons of 
reason. And we ought to fight with courage 
to the bitter end in order to destroy once for 
all the faith of our fathers, the faith that has 
been ever since its birth a source of trouble and 
misery, a source of everlasting ignorance and 
perdition. But we should not destroy for the 
sake of destroying only; we have to destroy 
and build; over the ashes of the dying creeds 
and religions we have to erect a new edifice of 
faith and culture—a faith in humanity and 
ourselves, a faith for the betterment of 
mankind without utopian promises and 
lingering hopes, a faith where Man is God 
himself and the world a heaven for his benefit, 
i, It is time we “transvalue our values”. 

For ten years the R. A. I, has declared a 
life-and-death war against priestcraft and 
fanaticism in India, and all that cannot stand 
the test of Reason. The plethora of difficulties 
has been great, greater than our strength 
perhaps, but we have known how to overcome 
them best. In this great battle I have taken 
art with a determination never to recoil— 
owever feeble may have been my efforts, how¬ 
ever insignificant my contribution. Reviewing 
these past ten years, what do we see ? True, 
much has been done in this land of mysticism 
and superstition, but it is almost nothing in 
comparison to what is to be done. The forces 
of the clergy are great and powerful, they 
command the press and the platform, so that 
they have their way. We should not, however, 


be discouraged; our ultmate victory is assured, 
and the idols of clay will finally fall, never to 
rise again. 

Freethinkers throughout India! Let us 
redouble our energies and look forward for 
future ceaseless fights against superstition and 
fanaticism that have been an opiate to the 
masses of this country. Let us prove, therefore, 
to the masses that the faith we have un¬ 
fortunately inherited from our fathers is a 
poisonous drug that runs in their blood—they 
have to discard the time-worn faith which is 
the symbol of ignorance, fanaticism and 
hypocrisy, and let us remember that “whatever 
be God’s future, we cannot forget his past ” 

Freethinkers of India! It is time that the 
useless cloak of religion be thrown off by every 
Indian from the Himalayas to Comorin. 

March, 1940 


Reviews. 

The Oriental Review. This monthly 
organ of the Indian Institute of Sociology had 
ceased publication for some months, but is 
now appearing again under the able editorship 
of Dr. G. Y. Chitnis- It publishes original 
articles as well as selections from other 
periodicals, dealing mainly with sociology and 
politics, and which make quite interesting read¬ 
ing. Our readers may find it worth while to 
join the Institute, which is situated in 
"Ranchod Bhuvan”, near Opera House Tram¬ 
way Terminus, and which possesses a good 
library and reading-room. The subscription is 
only Rs. 3/- per year, which includes the 
‘Oriental Review.’ 

R. D. Karve. 

Prachya Darshana Samiksha. We have 
received for free distribution ten copies of this 
Hindi version of the review of Oriental Philo¬ 
sophies by Sadhu Santinath, which has already 
been revieved in these pages. Members of our 
Association knowing Hindi and interested in 
philosophy may apply for copies. We thank 
the author on behalf of the Association. For 
mofussil members, the postage will be As. 6. 

D. Karve. 


To rest content with what has been done is 
to convert a stepping stone into a couch. 

—Chapman Cohen. 
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QNE must combat ceaselessly. When one 
^ has destroyed an error there is always 
someone who resuscitates it. 

—Voltaire. 
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The Spiritist Humbug Again 

A CHALLANGE TO Mr. V. D. R1SHI 
By R. D. Karve 


I AM obliged to write on the same subject 
again this month on account of the re¬ 
newed activity shown by the local pro¬ 
tagonists of spiritism after my recent articles 
on the subject. Mr. V. D. Rishi who calls 
himself the Founder of the Indian Spiritualist 
Society has written about his own activities 
in the Sunday Chronicle y and two of his dis¬ 
ciples have written in the Ghitra in praise 
of the same gentleman, ostensibly in reply to 
an article of mine which appeared in the same 
weekly. 

One of these disciples deplored my attack 
on spiritism and blamed me for writing on the 
subject without sufficient knowledge instead of 
convincing myself by attending Mr. Rishi’s 
seances. He stated as a proof of Mr. Rishi’s 
sincerity that this gentleman had given up a 
post of "Nyayadhisha” in order to take up the 
study of this subject purely from a philan¬ 
thropic point of view. Even supposing that 
this is true, it would not prove the truth of 
spiritism, but I found on inquiry that Mr. 
Rishi had already retired in due course from 
his post and was not at all obliged to give it 
up. As for attending seances personally, I am 
reminded of the reply made on a similar occa¬ 
sion by the famous mathematician Henri 
Poincare (quoted in the Literary Guide): "I am 
persuaded that all this (levitations, the mov¬ 
ing of objects at a distance) is nothing but 
fraud. Therefore, I could assist at the experi¬ 
ments only if I had the hope of discovering 
the means employed by Eusapia for example— 
in a word, her tricks. Now, for this, an atten¬ 
tion always on the alert and sharpened senses 
are necessary. Such senses I do not posses; 
I would, therefore, be beaten”. 


It will be seen that the great mathemati¬ 
cian had much more common sense and a 
more exact conception of his limitations than 
the English scientists so frequently quoted in 
support of spiritism. Lodge and Wallace, who 
thought themselves quite competent to judge 
and still were cheated times out of number 
if we are to believe Mr. Price, the President 
of the Psychical Research Society. 

As for Mr. Rishi, his purely philanthropic 
activities in this line enable him to make an¬ 
nual trips to Europe, which he had never done 
as a Nyayadhisha. On one of these trips, Dr. 
Mrs. Irawati Karve (at present a reader in the 
Deccan College Research Institute) happened 
to be a passenger on the same boat, and 
hearing that Mr. Rishi was going to give some 
seances on the steamer, she requested him to 
let her know when he did it, as she was very 
anxious to witness the so-called phenomena. 
In spite of the fact that Mr. Rishi gave seve¬ 
ral seances on the boat before reaching Europe, 
he had not the courtesy to inform tier even 
once. When she asked him the reason at the 
end of the voyage, Mr. Rishi replied that he 
wanted to tell her every time, but he could 
not find her on the steamer! To any one who 
has not the credulity of a spiritist, this must 
seem a terminological inexactitude, to use par¬ 
liamentary language. However vast a Euro¬ 
pean liner may be, it should not be difficult to 
find a passenger in the same class if one wants 
to. I can only conclude that Mr. Rishi is not 
very anxious to have sceptical witnesses. I 
may also mention that sceptical people do some¬ 
times attend his seances and I have received 
very unsatisfactory reports from them. But in 
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such cases, if Mr. Rishi is asked for an expla¬ 
nation, he gives the stock reply that there is 
never any guarantee that any phenomena will 
occur on any particular occasion. If the an¬ 
swers given by the spirits are wrong, the ex¬ 
planation is that some bogus spirit attended 
instead of the one expected and that spirits 
sometimes deliberately cheat. Since, according 
to Mr. Rishi, "the other world is the counter¬ 
part of the earth and most of the earthly things 
are found there”, it is quite natural that there 
should be some liars there too! 

The serene assurance with which these peo¬ 
ple will make the most absurd statements is 
enough to stagger anybody. When a boy 
studying in the fourth standard died, Mr. Rishi 
assured his relatives, on the strength of infor¬ 
mation received from spirits, that he had 
been duly promoted and was now in the fifth 
standard in the other world ! Commenting on 
this, I had asked a series of questions like 
“Do the schools in the other world use Indian 
Standard Time or any other, and why ? Do 
they use chairs and tables, and are these 
the spirits of similar articles gone out of use on 
the earth ?” and so on. Mr. Joshirao, who 
tried to boom Mr. Rishi in the Ohitnt , finds 
these questions ridiculous. I am unable to 
see why. If they have schools, they must have 
courses of study and time-tables, class-rooms 
and furniture. Since the other world is a 
counterpart, there must be an India in the 
other world and a Great Britain, so I asked 
what are their relations there? Since Gandhi 
is not yet dead, his spirit cannot be there 
yet, so who does the “Satyagraha” and the 
fasting? To anybody who can think logically, 
these questions are bound to occur and it 
is merely a subterfuge to call them ridi¬ 
culous. 

Mr. Joshirao also makes another point 
aga'inst me. He says that Mr. Rishi’s seances 
are conducted in broad daylight (or at least in 
a lighted room) and so my criticism as regards 
the darkness required at seances does not 
apply to Mr. Rishi. Evidently it depends on 
what kind of phenomena are produced by 
Mr. Rishi. For a medium to talk nonsense, 
darkness is obviously not necessary, and it 
only shows that Mr. Rishi does not think it 
worth while to go in for the more complicated 
effects, which no medium has ever produced 
without the aid of darkness. 

I am reliably informed, however, that even 
in the simple matter of calling up spirits and 
getting verifiable responses, Mr. Rishi has 
often miserably failed. It appears that a seance 


was arranged in Poona in the office of the 
late Mr. Tilak’s paper, the Kesari, in the 
presence of Mr. N. C. Kelkar the present con¬ 
troller of the paper. The spirit of Mr. Ti/ak 
himself having been invoked and questioned, 
it was unable to give satisfactory replies. 
Naturally, Mr. Rishi attributed this as usual to 
the alleged fact that spirits sometimes cheat! 
At one of the seances, a Mahomedan spirit 
was invoked and somebody in the audience 
insisted that since the hand of the medium 
was guided by the spirit, the replies should be 
written in the Urdu script. Mr. Rishi replied 
that this could not be done, because his wife, 
who serves as medium, did not know T that 
script. Now it is very often given as a proof 
of spiritism that mediums write or speak 
languages with which they are not acquainted. 
Mr. Rishi’s medium at any rate does not seem 
to have reached that stage of perfection! 

Another alleged power of mediums or 
rather of spirits is clairvoyance, that is the 
faculty of seeing things without the help of 
the eyes. They pretend to read sealed letters 
and astounding tricks of this kind are often 
performed on the stage by professional magi¬ 
cians, so there is no doubt that this can be 
done by trickery. But it is alleged that when 
mediums do it, it is by their extraordinary 
powers and not by trickery. When I wrote 
about Mr. Rishi a few years back, one of his 
disciples came to argue the matter with me, 
and I proposed a simple test for Mr. Rishi. 
I said I would attend a seance myself with a 
book in my pocket and would ask the medium 
to read a particular page of the book. The 
correctness of the reading could be verified on 
the spot and everybody, including myself, would 
be convinced. That gentleman promised that 
he would let me know when Mr. Rishi was 
ready for this test. I have waited so many 
years and still Mr. Rishi is apparently not 
ready ! 

It is very easy indeed to foil these people, 
if it were not for the various subterfuges they 
have at their disposal. In such a test, it might 
easily be argued that the medium failed (as is 
bound to happen) because her powers had 
deserted her for the time being. A medium is 
as slippery as an eel and exceedingly difficult 
to catch, at least so as to convince people who 
are inclined to believe. In fact, the will to 
believe is the foundation of their success, and I 
am told Mr. Rishi is always in demand for 
getting into touch with the souls of departed 
people in different parts of India, the relatives 
of the dead being usually in a state of mind in 
which they will believe anything. 
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Mr. Price has verified tlf^t spirit photographs 
are a fraud, and still Mr. Rishi publishes one in 
the Sunday Chronicle } in support of his thesis. 
Mr. Rishi also tells us some interesting things 
in the same article. He says the chief ideas 
underlying this knowledge are:— (It is to be 
noted that the knowledge is based on ideas, 
though Mr. Rishi also tells us that they are 
based on observed facts and phenomena !) 

1. Existence of God as the supreme cause 
of everything. 2. The existence of the etheric 
body which is the counterpart of the physical 
in all ils details (italics mine). 3. Its separation 
and survival after the disintegration of the 
corporal envelope. 4. Continuity of conscious¬ 
ness in another state of existence. 5. Possibility 
of communication with those who have gone 
over. 6. Law of personal responsibility. 7. Law 
of progressive evolution through multiple 
existence. 

All these utterly baseless hypotheses (Mr. 
Rishi calls them ‘ideas’ himself) are necessary 
if you wish to believe in spirits. Who will say 
that these have any scientific value, or are at 
least consistent with known scientific facts ? 
Apart from the idea of God, it is well known 
that Consciousness is a function of the material 
body. Any desire too is a function of the 
brain, and when this disappears with death, 
how can the spirit, if there is any such thing, 
have any desire to communicate ? This neces¬ 
sitates the entirely gratuitous assumption that 
there is an etheric body which is the counter¬ 
part of the physical. God and anything else 
can be imagined to suit the convenience of 
mediums whose material existence and pro¬ 
sperity often depends on cheating the gullible 
public. 

Of course, it is not my intention to allege 
any fraud against Mr. Rishi, but as a natural 
consequence, my estimate of his intelligence is 
considerably lowered. The mediums convicted 
of fraud were undoubtedly clever, since they 
succeeded in cheating even some intelligent 
people. Fraud being out of question in the 
case of Mr. Ri^hi, who is said to be working 
with a philanthropic motive only, it is needless 
to point out the conclusion. 

Mr. Rishi himself alleges that spiritism is 
the essence of all religions, though unfortunate¬ 
ly no religion is prepared to admit this, and 
quotes Sir A. Conan Doyle, who wrote to him 
that Spiritualism might well be a bond not only 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans, but also 
between Indians and Europeans. May I suggest 
that since Mr. Gandhi is precisely seeking a 
rapprochement between Hindus and Mahome¬ 
dans, as well as between Indians and Euro¬ 


peans, he might make use of Mr. Rishi. Not 
even Congressmen believe in the Charkha as a 
means of doing this, though some of them may 
pretend to believe in it, and it is just possible 
that spiritism may succeed where the Charkha 
has failed ! 

Mr. R. J. Gokhale (17 D.G. Colony, Poona 4) 
authorizes me to repeat here the offer of a 
prize of Rs. 500/- to Mr. Rishi or any body else 
if he succeeds in getting from spirits any infor¬ 
mation which is demonstrably unknown to his 
medium. I know that he will not accept the 
challenge, as mediums have never accepted a 
similar challenge given by an American maga¬ 
zine with the even more tempting offer of 
$ 10,000. They take an air of superiority and 
pretend that it cannot be done for money. It 
seems, however, from previous correspondence 
published in the papers that Mr. Rishi is not at 
all indifferent to ‘filthy lucre’ in material cash 
gained by means of his spiritual and ethereal 
entities, since he actually makes a charge for 
obtaining information from spirits. One corres¬ 
pondent quotes the instance of Sir Oliver 
Lodge not accepting the challenge. Professional 
mediums are in a different category from Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who is not known to have made 
money through mediums. Mr. Rishi does, and 
if he does not accept the challenge, it can only 
be because he is sure that he will not succeed. 
Even if he had the slightest doubt about it, he 
would take the chance, since he is not being 
asked to pay an indemnity if he fails. Mr. 
Gokhale is willing to accept a Committee of 
Professors of Philosophy from Bombay colleges 
to judge the performances. Our readers need 
not delude themselves into thinking, however, 
that they are going to see some fun, because 
Mr. Rishi will never accept any reasonable test. 
People say that discretion is the better part of 
valour, and so do we believe. 
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Rationalism and War. 

By Maestro 


R ECENTLY, much has been written endea¬ 
vouring to explain the real causes of war. 
This has tempted me to write this short 
article portraying my views on this irrational 
stumbling block of Civilisation. 

It is my opinion that progress and a stable 
Social order can only be obtained by circulating 
the truth about the controlling factors of our 
lives. Today we do not know a shadow of this 
truth; what we know is told to us by poli¬ 
ticians, the press and the clergy, who distort 
facts to conserve their domination in power 
and finance. 

One may only arrive at a glimpse of this 
truth after a rational and scientific study. 
When this is realised, evidence should be 
collected and subjected to intense analysis, 
viewing the subject from as many angles as 
possible. Before any conclusion at all may 
be justified, great care should be taken that the 
mind of the student is not governed by emotion 
and a tendency to follow the paths of existing 
trends of thought, due to present methods of 
upbringing and teaching, but to follow a 
completely neutral path based upon reason 
and intellect. 

Unfortunately this is an extremely difficult 
task. A man may start to study a question 
with a completely open mind, but as soon as 
he begins to be convinced by a line of argu¬ 
ment put forward, representing one side of 
the controversy, his mind at once welcomes 
further points substantiating the original im¬ 
pression, and abhors with a feeling of disap¬ 
pointment any other arguments which tend to 
disprove the initial conviction. 

It is largely due to this psychological fact 
that man holds dogmatic beliefs. Once he is 
convinced, he thinks only along certain fixed 
lines, rarely studying these beliefs by reading 
all their aspects, and subjecting them to 
the greatest of man’s powers—his ability to 
reason. 

All through life we are Md to believe 
certain things, in the home, at school and 
through the medium of the press and the 
church. How often are the facts laid before 


us, and our ability to reason relied on to find 
a conclusion ? 

Under existing conditions, it is easily seen 
that right or wrong does not enter the question; 
we are to follow becauae we are told and as 
to the reasons which brought about this dici* 
sions, if we are foolish enough to inquire, it is 
generally not in the interests of society or the 
nation to reveal them. Or perhaps we should 
not doubt; we should believe and be loyal, as « 

IS so . 

It is evident that as long as nations conti¬ 
nue in this way, so that we, the people, are 
mere tools in the hands of the financiers and 
politicians who sacrifice our lives that the 
honour of the nation is upheld, or to put it an¬ 
other way, that they should make vast sums of 
money and remain in power, then man is dopmed. 

Clearly this method of Government is quite 
wrong, and as long as nations remain armed 
gangs, each day telling its subjects that their 
nationality should be their greatest pride, and 
that the government is justified in going to 
war to honour a pact, which is probably made 
for advantageous trade reasons, then chaos is 
inevitable and progress impossible. 

How can peace be expected under such 
conditions ? Why should we kill each other 
just because we are members of a certain 
nation? Why cannot we be men and women 
primarily and the fact that we live in a certain 

area of the earth named., a mere 

secondary consideration?- 

As long as our lives are governed by this 
intense feeling of loyalty to a bit of ground 
we live on, as long as nations allow wealth 
to be monopolised by a few men and used as 
power to wreck our lives, then I can see no 
room for Progress. 


Power is not conferred upon men for the 
sake of power, but to enable them to achieve 
ends which win happiness for each of us. 

—H. J. Laski. 





The Cult of Asceticism and 
Renunciation 

A SOCIAL DISEASE 
By M. N. Roy 

(By Courtesy of “Independent India”) 


T HE national Renaissance of any people 
has for one of its conditions a critical 
view not only of the given epoch, but 
of its entire history. For the present is but a 
product of the past. A thorough change of 
the conditions of any given period requires, 
first of all, the discovery of the causes of those 
conditions which are usually rooted even in the 
remotest past of its history. An unbroken 
casual chain connects historical events which 
superficially might appear not only disconnected 
but positively chaotic. The present conditions 
of India, for example, are considered to be 
the result of foreign rule. To stop there is to 
tell only half the truth. What was the cause 
of the foreign conquest? That could not be an 
historical phenomenon without cause. The 
cause of that event must be sought in the past 
history of the Indian people. Some social 
disease must have enervated it so as to become 
an easy prey of foreign invaders. In short, 
only a critical examination of the past enables 
a people to discover the root cause of its 
present conditions, and the change of these 
atter depends upon the eradication of the 
ormer- 

So long as a people seeks the consolation 
for its present misery in the real or imaginary 
glory of the past, the doors of future remain 
closed before it. Glorification of the past is a 
prominent characteristic of Indian Nationalism. 
Critical study of our own history is foreign to 
its ideology. Drunk with the cheap satisfaction 
that Indian culture, being “spiritual”, is 
superior to that of other people, we do not 
think that there is anything for us to learn 
from history of foreign countries. Otherwise, 
it would be evident, that “the special features” of 
Indian culture also marked the history of other 
peoples. In the critical history of other peoples 
we might find a picture of our own past and be 
impelled to discover in our own history similar 
causes that produced analogous phenomena in 
other countries. It is generally believed that 
renunciation of the world in quest of a spiri¬ 
tual life is the badge of superiority of Indian 
culture. When the same practice is found 


to have heen rampant also in other coun¬ 
tries, India must give up her claim to 
distinction at least on that score. The fav¬ 
ourite theory of our past thus shaken, there 
must begin a critical study of history as a 
necessary condition for the conquest of the 
future- 

“The (early Christian) ascetics were inspired 
by the savage enthusiasm which represents 

man as a criminal and God as a tyrant.” 

(Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire). The ascetic Christians as distingui¬ 
shed from the “vulgar” renounced all the 
pleasures of life and duties of society. They 
lived on coarse and scanty food, begged or 
voluntarily offered- Their food excluded meat 
and drink excluded wine. They practised 
celibacy. No marriage was allowed. Body 
and mind were mortified by all sorts of cruel 
devices. Natural inclinations of body as well 
as of mind (love, affection, cheerfulness, rest, 
recreation, etc.) were condemned as vices. 
Monasticism was rampant. Thousands and 
thousands of “ascetics fled from a profane and 
degenerate world to perpetual solitude or reli¬ 
gious society. They resigned the use or the 

property of their temporal possessions.They 

soon acquired the respect of the world which 
they despised; and the loudest applause was 
bestowed on their divine philosophy which 
suppressed, without the aid of science or 
reason, the laborious virtues of the Grecian 
schools.” (Ibid.) 

A critical historian would have the courage 
to depict a similar picture of the ancient and 
mediaeval India. Not only is that not done, 
but similar practices are still extolled as highly 
commendable with sublime indifference to 
science and reason. 

Not only did Christianity preach asceticism 
and renunciation of the world as virtues. Pre¬ 
viously, the Pythagoreans had practised silence 
and submission as the gates of wisdom. With 
the Stoics also the contempt of fortune, pain 
and death was the badge of a philosopher; and 
the Cynics had demonstrated their disdain for 
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the amenities of life and the established cus¬ 
toms of society. 

As the Pro-Consul of the Asiatic pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman Republic, the philosophic 
Pliny was amused and astonishdd to find 
(in the early years of the Christian era) 
“solitary people who subsisted without money, 
who propagated without women (that is, whose 
number increased by the influx of new pro¬ 
selytes, and who derived from the disgust of 
mankind a perpetual supply of voluntary 
associates.” (“Natural History”) 

Asceticism had been practised by the Jewish 
Prophets during many hundred years before 
the rise of Chreistianity. John the Baptist was 
the last of a long succession of Prophets who 
shunned the world and thundered anathema 
against its vices, allurements, futility and 
transitoriness. The rise of Christianity was 
immediately preceded by the appearance of a 
numerous Jewish sect (the Essenians) who 
adopted the creed of asceticism. Then there 
were the Gnostics, and the mystic votaries of 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonism. All were so 
many symptoms of a social crisis which 
appeared to be insurmountable. Christian 
monasticism was the acute state of that social 
disease. The Christian monks only went 
further than their pagan ancestors. “The 
votaries of divine philosophy aspired to imitate 
a purer and more perfect model. They trod in 
the footsteps of the prophets who had retired 
to the deserts; and they resorted to the devout 
and contemplative life which had been institu¬ 
ted by the Essenians in Palestine and Egypt.” 
(Gibbon, Ibid.) 

The beginning of Christian monasticism can 
be traced to Egypt aptly characterised by 
Gibbon as “the fruitful parent of superstition.” 
An illiterate youth named Anthony was the 
pinoeer of the cult- He gave up his patrimony, 
deserted his family and retired to the desert 
where he devoted himself to a life of meditation 
and prayer accompanied by self-mortification 
with fanatical rigour- The destitute Egyptian 
peasant soon became famous as the torch-bearer 
of divine light. His example was followed by 
thousands. In the beginning, the Christian 
Church looked askance at the monastic move¬ 
ment. But the genius of Athanasius—the 
redoubtable father of Catholic orthodoxy—had 
the courage to face the fact. Anthony became 
a Saint, and the powerful Bishop understood 
that the Church must reconcile herself with, 
and patronise, a movement which was striking 
its roots deep into the spiritual imagination of 
the destitute masses- Later-on, under the pro¬ 
tection and patronage of the powerful Catholic 


Church, monasteries stood out as flourishing 
islands in the desolate sea of the social ruin 
that followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Religious discipline, superstition of 
holy severity, was the impetus to the voluntary 
labour of the monks which replaced the disrupt¬ 
ed old means of production, namely, slavery. 

The prolific colonies of monks multiplied 
in the deserts of Lybia, on the rocks of the 
Thebias, and in the cities throughout the valley 
of the Nile. The mountains and deserts in the 
very neighbourhood of the Egyptian capital 
were crowded with monks. No less than fifty 
monasteries were established by Anthony and 
his disciples. The ruins of those monuments 
of monasticism are still present for the observa¬ 
tion of curious travellers. The monastic order of 
Anthony was composed of isolated individuals 
given to a life of penance, prayer and medita¬ 
tion in the solitude of the desert and 
mountains. 

Pachonius established “organised commu¬ 
nities” of recluses. “Brothers” thus living 
together were subjected to a severe and rigid 
system of the rules of conduct. Thus rose the 
monasteries which played such an important 
economic role to rescue society from the ruins of 
the Roman Empire. The first monastery of the 
Pachonian Order, founded on a small desolate 
island in the Nile, was peopled by fourteen 
hundred brethren- In quick succession the holy 
abbot established nine such communities for men 
and one also for women. Very soon the number 
embraced no less than fifty thousand members, 
pledged to strict celibacy, rigorous asceticism, 
severe mortification of body and mind, and 
complete indifference to the enjoyments of 
worldly life. That numerous order of devout 
fanatics was held together by “the Angelic rules 
of discipline” framed by the founders- 

The populace and once prosperous cities 
of the lower Nile were often crowded with 
thousands of males and females belonging to 
the monastic profession. Since the temples 
could not accommodate the credulous crowd of 
devotees, public edifices and even the city walls 
were used as pulpits and places of worship. 
According to the historian Rufinus, once upon 
a time half the entire population of Egypt 
had taken to the holy life of asceticism either 
as recluses in the solitude, or under the “Ange¬ 
lic discipline” of monasticism. Gibbon writes 
that in those days “in Egypt it was less difficult 
to find a God than a man.” 

The knowledge and the practice of the holy 
life of asceticism were introduced into Rome 

(Continued on page 82) 
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S. W. Willats (N. Q, Australia). Many thanks 
for interesting - letter and cuttings. Our Ed. has written 
to you personally. Wo do not think Plagues, Priests, 
and Parasites is available now. Shall let yon know if it 
is. Black edging to obituary notices is put only to draw- 
immediate attention, Rs. 5 lakhs is about .<1600,000 
(Austrolian), The pamphlet has been posted to you. We 
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A. F. (Bombay). We are afraid you will have to 
keep guessing the identity of "Ali Akbar”, Manj r share 
your desire that he (?) should contribute oftener. 
Thanks for good wishes. 


We would like to know of persons willing to 
speak for Religion In debates to be held at the 
Indian Institute of Sociology Hal! under the auspi¬ 
ces of the R. A. J. 


Botes Si flews. 

T WO more nations, Denmark and Norway, 
have succumbed under the heel of the 
aggressor. And for all practical pur¬ 
poses We may also include a third, Sweden. 
That second most Christian gentleman, the 
Duce, we mean, is only waiting to be convin¬ 
ced that war is more profitable than blackmail 
and a benevolent neutrality. This war has 
been called a "war of surprises” but we do 
not think it should hold any surprise for any¬ 
one who has understood the nature of Fascism. 
No nation that adopts it can ever live in peace 
with another that does not. It is a danger to 
all civilization and progress, because it denies 
individual liberty and freedom of thought and 
expression which are the conditions of pro¬ 
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gress. It recognises no law and no morality 
and will stop at nothing to gain its ends. 
Within a decade it has reduced one of the 
most progressive nations to a state of barba¬ 
rism. And yet we have people who are will¬ 
ing to stretch a hand of friendship to those 
very persons who were instrumental in bring¬ 
ing about this state of human degradation. 
It was rather late in the day that it was found 
that "Hitler’s word could not be trusted” and 
we hope they are not still waiting to be con¬ 
vinced of the same thing about Mussolini. 
And yet the Allies do not seem to be taking 
it in earnest. It only remains for Italy to join 
Germany which seems very probable for the 
war to become a world conflagration. Mean¬ 
while the "blackout” of our liberties continues 
and a muzzled press groans its contradictory 
"news". 

XXX 

F ROM the New York Truth Seeker we 
learn of an interesting case which was 
tried before the New York Municipal 
Court on the 15th and 16 th of February last. 
For years a certain Fundamentalist evangelists 
had received nation-wide publicity by offering 
a reward of $1,000 to anyone showing a single 
scientific error in the Bible. Mr. William 
Floyd of New York, editor of Arbitrator, accept¬ 
ed the challange and submitted a list of fifty- 
one scientific errors. Failing to receive the 
offered reward he filed a suit to collect it, 
against the Rev. Harry Rimmer and the Cen¬ 
tral Baptist Church. 

x x x 

N OW here was a fine opportunity to vindi¬ 
cate God’s word as in complete harmony 
with modern science. But did they ? My 
foot! The thousand bucks—we mean dollars— 
did not go with it, so they backed out through a 
technicality—that the plaintiff had not shown 
that the advertisement had been authorised by 
the defendants. 

XXX 

correspondent to The New / dm, a Weekly 
Paper published at Melbourne, writes: 

Recently a sister died. Ever since the an¬ 
nouncement, appeared in the daily newspapers, the 
family has been continually pestered by letter, 
telephone and personal calls from the following peo¬ 
ple: A monumental sculptor who produced several 
designs for tombstones, and in spite of refusals 
would not leave the house until he was practically 
thrown out by the menfolk; a memorial card manu¬ 
facturer; an agent who, for a consideration, was 
prepared to undertake the administration of tl*e 
deceased’s estate; a jobbing gardner seeking com¬ 
mission to tend the grave and keep it in order-; a 
photographic firm ottering to do enlargements. In 
addition a spiritualist was willing to try to get in 
touch with the departed and a herbalist to conduct 
health teats of the remaining members.'’ 
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My word! The passing of a “Crosstian” 
does cause a boom in business, and we 
are assured on good authority that it causes 
a boom in the world beyond also! The 
reception of the person concerned, the grandeur 
of which depending on the number of masses 
the person has paid for, attendence at'Church 
etc., etc. “Oh Death ! Where is thy sting ? ” 

XXX 

HE effrontery of these Bible hawkers 
knows no bounds. They now claim that 
in Germany the Bible is selling as well if 
not better than Mein Kampf. We shall soon be 
informed that people are to be found every¬ 
where there with a Bible in hand intensely 
interested in the antics of Jacob and Essau and 
the promises of Jehovah. 

xxx 

W E notice that the efforts of the “Holy 
Father” and his confrere the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury to boost their 
wares in this sore time of ours is slackening a 
little- People seem chary to try again the 
remedies of these spiritual physicians. 

X X X 

retired railway official of Dholpur yearned 
for fatherhood- Being denied that boon 
he resorted to the Sadhm. One of these 
very numerous species after being duly feted and 
feasted decamped with Rs. 70,000 of the host’s 
fortune. 

x x x 

HE list of books of the Library of the 
Indian Institute of Sociology is now 
available and may be had from the 

Institute for 2as. only (postage extra)- 

We may remind readers that the Library, which 
contains excellent books, is free to members of 
the R. A. I. who may issue books after keeping 
a deposit of Rs- 5/-. 

We gratefully acknowledge the following:— 
Dr. R. K.Javeri, Calcutta, Rs. 5/-; A. F. 

Nakhoda, Singapore, RslO/-■; Joseph I Samson, 
Rs. 5/-; Dr. R- P. Paranjpye Rs. 6/4; P. N- Sinha, 
Patna, Rs. 5/-; Dr. Paul Burton, Nilgiris, Rs- 2/-; 
R. M.Tulsiani, Pad-Idam l Sind), Rs. 2/-- 

—Abraham Solomon 


An authority born of consent is always 
definitely superior to an authority born of 
coercion. 

—H. J. Laski. 


THE CULT OF ASCETICISM 
AND RENUNCIATION 

{Continued from page 80) 

by Athanasius. The disciples of Anthony 
founded a settlement in the “capital of the 
world.” Gibbon writes: “The strange and 
savage appearance of these Egyptians excited, 
at first, horror and contempt, and, at length* 
applause and jealous imitation- The Sena¬ 
tors, and more specially the matrons, transform¬ 
ed their places and villas into religious 
houses.” The apparent homage to the new 
institution of piety and devotion was rather an 
interest for a novelty which amused the jaded 
life of idleness and luxury, than a sign of 
spiritual fervour- Fear also played its role to 
enshrine the new superstition in the place of 
the old pagan prejudice* Encouragement to 
the holy institution was expected to be recom¬ 
pensated in after-life- Having had drunk of 
the worldly to the bitter dregs, the degenerate 
Roman aristocracy liked the sensation of the 
novel practice which would guarantee them a 
more splendorous life in the Kingdom of Hea¬ 
ven- The sensuousness of paganism had been 
under Christian censure- The institution of 
vestal virgins dedicated to the gods was narrow 
because the number of the holy objects of sanc- 
tiousness was limited. The progeny of Numa 
had established a monopoly of the privilege. 
The new institution, indeed, flourished under 
the frowning sign of asceticism, but did not 
place any limit upon the number of the conse¬ 
crated virgins. These holy sisters could not 
always refuse their graces, not, of course, from 
themselves, but as the merited gift of God, 
to the devout Senators who had made such 
magnificent sacrifice to promote and patronise 
the angelic institution of monasticism. Portly 
matrons tasted a novel ecstasy by playing 
devout Magdalenas to the limitations of the 
Saviour who came to bless them in the tempt¬ 
ing persons of sturdy peasant youths from 
Egypt or Syria. Some fair science of the de¬ 
generate aristocracy sought the morbid pleasure 
of mortifying their flesh, having been sorely 
disappointed by the limitedness of earthly en¬ 
joyment. Since there was nothing more to 
taste of life, they sacrificed but little. In such 
a state, an illusion is worth immensely more 
than the enervating feeling L of over-satiation. 
Then, should the mortified flesh perchance be 
refractory and prove too restless for spiritual 
calm, there were holy brothers at hand to 
soothe the distressed with a mystical love which 
would drown the devil of lure in a surging sea 
of blissful ecstasy- 
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While the followers of the Egyptian An¬ 
thony and Pachonius were conquering pagan 
Rome, the Syrian desert was populated by the 
disciples of Hilarion. The Syrian youth passed 
twelve years of penance, prayer and ascetic 
life before he became the founder of numerous 
monasteries in his native land as well as in 
Palestine. In his travels, the holy man was 
accompanied by two to three thousand of his 
most ardent and devoted disciples. Later on, 
Simeon outshined his predecessor. At the 
tender age of thirteen, the shepherd youth 
renounced the world. His ascetic practices 
are reported to have defied the heat of thirty 
summers and the cold of as many winters at the 
top of a column of stone sixty feet high. In addi¬ 
tion to the rigour of climate, the holy man, of 
course, resisted the mighty supernatural forces 
of evil which came to distract him from the 
celestial path- He never descended from his 
lofty position, but went to heaven straight with 
the glorious crown of voluntary martyrdom. 
The world that had once marvelled at the 
sublime speculation of a Plato and was 
enlightened by the scientific learning of an 
Aristole, groveled at the feet of an illiterate 
fanatic. 

The name and fame of Basil are immortal 
in monastic history. Educated in the schools 
of Athens, he gave up the Archbishopric of 
Caesaria and retired into the mountainous fast¬ 
ness of Asia Minor. Later on he founded a 
chain of monasteries along the coast of the 
Black Sea. 

Nor was monasticism confined to the East¬ 
ern Provinces of the tottering Roman Empire- 
In the fourth century of the Christian era. the 
enthusiasm to renounce the world, and practise 
asceticism, were rampant in Gaul as well as 
in the distant island of Britain. Saint Martin 
of Tours was a soldier who became a Bishop, 
and was cannonised for his life of divine purity. 
Ecclesiastical historians of his time, particular¬ 
ly his biographers, maintain that the desert of 
the East did not produce any champion of 
virtue, renunciation and devotion, greater than 
that Gaelic Saint. It is reported that two 
thousand devoted disciples followed the Master 
to the grave. 

More than two thousand devoted ascetics 
inhabited the famous monastery of Banchor 
in Flintshire. The monastic movement reached 
even the obscure corner of Ireland, and the 
holy home of Saint Colomba was built in a 
small island of the Hebrides- In the fifth 
century of the Christian era, monks and nuns 
scattered over the ruins of the Roman Empire 


—from Britain to Ethiopia and Spain to the 
confines of Persia—were counted in millions. 

These voluntary exiles from social life were 
impelled by the dark and inexplicable forces 
of superstition. The rapid disintegration of 
antique society based upon slave labour, and 
the measure (unbearable taxation etc.) adopted 
to arrest the decline of the Roman Empire, had 
made worldly life utterly devoid of any hope 
for the masses. Every deluded soul was per¬ 
suaded that on entering the monastic life, he 
or she travelled the road to eternal happiness. 
When the worldly life offers absolutely nothing 
but degenerating poverty, endless misery and 
a depressing perspective of still deeper degra¬ 
dation, the hope and promise of a mysterious 
life of eternal happiness can easily become 
the motive for the renunciation of the sinking 
ship, and for incredible acts of penance, as¬ 
ceticism and devotion to merit the tempting 
goal. 

It is a natural impulse to run away from 
a house, however dear it might have been once, 
when it cracks and crumbles into a dreary 
desolation defying all efforts to repair- The 
natural instinct of self-preservation acquires the 
aura of pious heroism and admirable selfless¬ 
ness only because it is followed with greater 
enthusiasm, quickened by the alluring vision 
of a promised land flowing with milk and 
honey- Simple prudence assumes the comple¬ 
xion of admirable piety. Despair appears in the 
dazzling garb of devotion. Natural selfishness 
undergoes a miraculous metamorphosis, and 
haughtily misappropriates the doubtful glory of 
the religious fervour of renunciation. Still, to 
desert a sinking ship with the forlorn hope of 
reaching the safety of a welcome shore, can 
hardly be distinguished as an act of exceptional 
bravery, even though it implies the risk of 
drifting in dark and unknown waters. 

(To be continued .) 
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TODDLE AND TWADDLE 

(Submitted to the World Congress of Faiths—Continuation 
Movement—at the Sorbome, Paris 1939) 

By M. V. V. K. Rangaehari, Cocanada, India, 


I T is egg-dance even to-day, after Homo 
Sapiens discovered the feet. Man gained 
little stability since Colombus rounded the 
seas. If he could direct the egg to stand, his 
cunnin g proved the need for a larger number 
of th e points of contact than one. The two 
feet have been tried with symbolic reverence 
for ages. The lower limbs epitomise submis¬ 
sion and surrender. They remind us of the 
supreme need of the hour, humility, that disarm¬ 
ing angel in whose sight aggression, the petty 
ego-demon vanishes. It pays probably here¬ 
after, as it certainly paid before, for humanity 
to keep before it constantly the impress of the 
means of locomotion. 

We can no more afford to crawl on the 
entire fore-body. That meant greater exertion 
even larger dependence on the ground than its 
ruggedness warranted. Vipers whose vantage 
is their venom, have yet this shortcoming, that 
they cannot lose touch with even an inch of the 
rocky soil on which their belly glides. The 
pedestrian risk is less, for every step he places 
on the earth, in that two at least are traversed 
in the air. Withal, the continuity of contact is 
not broken as in the winged flight. Our feet 
depend, even when they do not descend, on the 
eart h. 

Worship, then, the feet, the holy feet, 
not merely of the divinities, incarnate 
or discarnate, but even the bony frames, 
bu ndles of nerves and of flesh, nay even 
the clay-footed fetishes that ever helped 
our kind to stand on our legs. Our saints 
and saviours could never have walked the earth 
without them. We, the common Mr. Mrs. or 
Misscan do much less. It is part of the daily 
worship of the Sri Vaishnav to revert to the feet 
of his Guru (preceptor) and his God. We pay 
homage to the impression made in sandal or on 
silk, and in true devotion we would wash the 
feet of an enlightened guest. And as each has 
got to repeat the process in his own turn, the 
chances of priestly arrogance are minimised in 
Prapatti (surrender.) Hark, the Naman (caste- 
mark) calla. It is the perpetual reminder of 
movement, of gentle march, of soft progress, of 
continuous human achievement, how different 
from the unstable egg, reptilian stomach-motion, 
the leaping frog, or the swooping vulture! 


Yet there is a dialectical implication in this 
ancient, if not primitive faith reverencing feet. 
After life descended from its arborial Habitat, 
feet have been constantly the dual number 
(A itya dvi vachana ). Mankind cut beastly 
quadrupedian logic in two halves. And in the 
search for the reconciliation of the pairs of 
opposites, for resolving vital conflicts, or 
synthesizing discordant antitheses, what comjes 
in more handy, more deft or appropriate than 
the potent limbs attached to, yet at a respecta¬ 
ble distance from, the not-always-congenial 
soil of life-and-death revolutions ? In the 
strange admixture of joy and pain, the two feet 
help the balance to retain. These are indeed 
tender structures on which humanity is still 
toddling. Nor may we overlook the feet for 
that they have not carried us beyond our strifes, 
passions, attachments and wars. Much as they 
keep us in bondage, linked to the surface of 
life, we are yet a long way from perfecting 
within ourselves a saner or safer means 
of transport into the real depths of creation or 
the sublime flights of stratospherical ascent. 
Submarines swim under water, flying ships 
negotiate the skies. But do they add power to 
the engine of life ? Rather are not they enfeebl¬ 
ing it every time they roar death en masse ? The 
negative genius for speed heads for the break¬ 
down. Even its stupendous prospect recalls 
humility, the need for reversing the engines, 
the teturn to the feet, tender like the lotus. 
After all humanity’s exercises and talent,,the 
feet are tender, even touchy and sore. No 
wonder astute scriptural saws bring in the lotus 
delicacy when referring to these (Pada Padma) 
They require more delicate handling than 
bombs, machine-guns or poisons-gas may ever 
be capable of. 

These too resolve our difficulties and 
differences, powder and shot, mines and 
torpedoes, shells and aerial-bombers. They 
awaken and develop a community-loyalty with 
millions joining together. They even promote 
the spirit of fellowship among the victims who 
are not merely walking on this base earth, but 
throng in progressive hordes in another. Those 
who keep faith in the bullet, them the spirit of 
world-dominion possesses. Their arms resolve 
opposition into dust. Death is for them the 
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resurrection and the way. An entire horizon 
filled with the shadow of the dogging ‘Ego’ 
(aham, I) leaves no room for light or reflection. 
Will ever the human feet scorch their shape 
tattooed on the shoulder-hide of unmindful 
arrogance ? 

Promote fellowship through religion! It is 
not certainly the religion that till recently 
peopled another world with torture and burning 
sulphur. We have perfected the hell-craft 
already here in this life. If faith in old-time 
assertion is held out as the price for entrance, 
the consolations of the spirit avail little for 
Orthodox Ethiopia or Confucian China. We 
may hug any formula nearest our heart, but it 
will soon turn out a barrier between our own 
and other perhaps kindlier ones. In this regard) 
ideal beliefs like Atman, Karma, re-incarnation, 
and release (Moksha) are as disruptive as the 
Totems and Taboos, fetishes shaped in wood 
and clay of the primitive context. These are 
framed-up, rest-houses for the wander-weary 
mind of man. As it is impossible that one 
thought alone could dominate or occupy even 
a single individual for any length of ids ex¬ 
perience, these formulae abound even as there 
are mental activities, or as there are their 
frustrations. We cannot do away with distinct 
individual experiences, nor weave them into 
universal patterns That would offend against 
the diversity confronting life at every turn. 
Not by abstracting away from pluralistic real 
experiences may unity be attained. We may 
Instal idols more or less refined, formulate 
symbologies more or less general, but the 
method of religion apart from metaphysical 
egg-dancing will have to cut across its surface 
somehow, somewhere. Or religion may conceal 
the egg altogether in the folds of its cloak- 
Many are such folds of ignorance covering 
failure. Our faiths have ceased to be in living 
touch with our social needs. They do not bear 
intimately on our progress. Our creeds do not 
resolve the issues of relentless depression, 
embarrassing over-population, obselete social 
relationships and lying conventions that have 
far out-lived a fading background. Cloaked 
under all folds, inside the shell, there is one 
life-principle, the basic franchise, the right of 
being HUMAN. All else is surplusage, waste¬ 
ful, even injurious. 

India anticipated though-activity on the 
line- Its dialectical Sarira Mimamsa pursued 
the rational trends without fear or favour. It 
was sage Vyasa (Badaryana) who held that 
worship with the help of symbols did not 
emancipate. (Brahma Sutras, IV, III, 15) be¬ 
cause, a symbol, even if it be merely verbal, 


as a word or sound-syllable, preponderates in 
such meditation. Therefrom arise differences. 
(Viseshancha darsayati, ibid. IV iii, 16.) The 
undifferentiated universality is left behind. 
The babel of tongues and the medley of faiths 
have created more breaches in life than they 
have helped to close. Indian spirituality thus 
exercised its talent more in the direction of rati¬ 
ocinating Metaphysics (Vedanta) than on 
Theological Dogma that broke into denomina- 
tionalism in Christendom. The composers of the 
Upanishads were "perfect free-thinkers, recog¬ 
nising no |xternal authority and appealing 
only to the introspection and understanding of 
their readers ” ( Pandit Sitanath Tatwa- 

bhushan ). 

Even while they profess to support Theism, 
they are rapidly on the wing, riding on the 
eagle ( Garuda ) of Pantheism. That it was 
never Atheism, none of the genuine seers ever 
denied. To them it made no difference. They 
could live together, think together, feel together, 
God or no-God, Sat or Asat, One or Many. 
They knew fully that thoughts and feelings, 
impulses and activities are founded on life and its 
nourishment. Beyond that they could never have 
forsaken any man or country on mere ideologi¬ 
cal discrimination. Not until the seed of 
humanity is planted firmly, not until the soil 
that receives it is irrigated with care, not until 
then is safety ensured. Our group-loyalties 
will, otherwise, tend to acquire restrictive 
significance, even as the creeds fomented 
antagonisms in religious history- With ex¬ 
perience as guide, it falls on our shoulders to 
refuse to countenance qualitative preferences 
or dogmatic allegiences. The point of contact 
for humanity is man, and to help to strengthen 
his foothold on this planet is the highest ideal 
of the Fellowship. We do not pretend to be 
freed from the pairs of opposites through the 
intervention of a miracle. Our pleasures and 
pains have simply to be borne. Our virtue is 
rooted in life as our vices are our special 
concern. Those who pretend to shirk human 
responsibility or shove it on extra-mundane 
influence are either deceived or deceptive. It 
does not strenthen the bond of unity to be 
quarrelling about abstractions, their content 
or connotation. They are not the pet animals 
tethered to the pegs of belief, nor tearing 
hounds violating the homes of unbelievers. 
Our faith is in the human feet, however feeble, 
and in the human good-sense howsoever dis¬ 
tracted. 

Here, in this part of the world, those falter¬ 
ing steps of Gandhi and his cautious good- 
(Continued on page 87) 



Unveiling “The Isis Unveiled.” 

(Are the Miracles Mentioned by Madame Blavatsky True?) 

By R. J. GOKHALE 


ADME Blavatsky is regarded as a great 
authority on occult matters by Theo- 
sophists, and one would like to know 
whether the following accounts of miraculous 
phenomena 'in Isis Unveiled are trustworthy. 
If they are not, will any of her ifollowers ex¬ 
plain what amount of reliance is to be placed 
on a work disfigured by so many false state¬ 
ments. Many of Madame Blavatsky’s autho¬ 
rities are also regarded as untrustworthy by 
scientists, Reichenbach, Jaccoliot etc. 

Regarding Reichenbach, the article on Psychi¬ 
cal Research in the Encyclopedia Britanica 
says: ‘‘The existence of Reichenbach’s rays 
was fairly well disproved.” 

(Page 668, Vol XVJIJ). 

1. Indian Conjurors’ power to 

create a mango tree. 

“We have witnessed the same experiment 
(growing a mango tree from the mango stone) 
in India and Tibet. Until the experiment was 
ended we never once removed our eyes from 
the pot.” 

--Page 142, Vol. I. 

2. Wonderful Fish. 

Curious instance of the attraction between 
all bodies of the planatry system and energy 
things organic as well as inorganic At (In ?) 
Siam there are two species of fishes called Pal. 
out and Pla-rade, Once salted and placed 
uncut (whole) in the pot, they are found to 
exactly follow the flux and reflux of the sea, 
growing higher and lower in the pot as the sea 
ebbs or flows. 

—Page 210. 

3. Tigers licking Monk’s feet. 

“Tigers lick the feet of the sleeping Tala- 
poin (Siamese monks).” 

—Page 214. 

4. - Perpetual Lamp, 

“.A burning lamp which had conti¬ 

nued so for 1500 years by means of a most pure 
liquor contained in two bottles, one of gold and 
the other of silver-” 

“We have seen a lamp so prepared and we 


are told that since it was first lighted on May 2 
1871, it has not gone out.” 

—Pages 227-9. 

One of such (perpetual) lamps is mentioned 
by the Rev. S. Mateer of the London Mission. 
In the temple of Trivendrum there is a deep 
well inside the temple into which immense 
dishes are thrown year by year, and in another 
place, in a hollow covered by a stone, a great 
golden lamp which was lit over 120 years ago, 
still continues burning. 

—Page 225. 

5. Effect of maternal impressions 

on the foetus. 

‘‘We have but to recall the very familiar 

phenomenon of.birth marks, where 

effects* are produced by the involuntary agency 
of the maternal imagination under a state of 
excitement.” 

—Page 384. 

6. Subtle Body (‘Linga Sharir’) of 

plants. 

“Ashes of burnt plants contained in vials, 
when heated, exhibited again their various 

forms..'‘A small cloud rose took a defined 

form and presented to the eye the flower or 
plant the ashes consisted of.” 

—Page 476. 

Andrew Grosse produced acari in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

“Black flint burned to redness.” 

A Mr. weeks ago produced the acari in 
ferrocyanide of potassium. 

—-Page 465. 

7. Miracles performed by means of 

the Yogic power ‘Dharani.’ 

“Sanang Setzen” says Colonel Yule, “enu¬ 
merates a variety of the wonderful acts which 
could be performed through the Dharani. Such 
were sticking a peg into solid rock, restoring 
the dead to life, turning a dead body into gold, 
penetrating everywhere as air does, flying, cat¬ 
ching wild beasts with the hand, reading 
thoughts, making water flow backwards, eating 
tiles, sitting in the air with legs doubled under, 
etc.” 

—Page 471. 
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8. Walking in the air. 

“He (the priest of Siam) mounts fifty feet 
in the air with taper in hand and flies from 
idol to idol, lighting up the matches, self-sup- 
ported and stepping as confidently as though he 
Were upon solid ground. This, persons have 
$een and testify to.” 

—Page 495. 

“The officers of the Russian squadron. 

felate the fact that besides many other marvels, 
they saw jugglers walk in mid air from tree top 
to tree top without the slightest support.” 

•—Page 495. 

9. Miraculous Oil. 

“An oil having several most extraordinary 
virtues is extracted from it (Asbestos). When 
rubbed into the body.the person so rub¬ 

bed may boldly step into the hottest fire; unless 
Suffocated, he will remain uninjured. Another 
property of the oil is that when combined with 
another substance that we are not at liberty to 
name and left stagnant under the rays of the 
moon on certain nights indicated by native 
astrologer, it will breed strange creatures.” 

—Pages 504-5. 

10. Talking Idols. 

“Speaking of Kashmir, Marco Polo observes 
that they make their idols to speak. 

To this day the greatest magician mystics 
of these regions may be found in Kashmere.” 

—Page 505. 

11. Talking Baby Buddhah (in Tibet). 

“There was a baby in arms (reincarnated 
J3uddah) standing erect and firm as a man .. 

The miraculous creature repeated sentence by 
sentence “I am Buddah etc.” 

—Page 602, Vol. II. 

12. Miracles about Todas. t 

“No body ever saw the funeral of a Toda. 
Nor are they taken sick with cholera.” 

“Though the country around swarms with 
tigers and other wild beasts, neither tiger, 
serpents, nor any other animals was even known 
to touch either a Toda or one of their cattle, 
though they never use a stick.” 

—Page 614, Vol. II. 


iW^-This article was rejected by the theoso- 
phist monthly the Aryan Path. — Asstt. Ed. 

tTodas—People of a wild tribe inhabiting 
parts of the Nilgiri Hills in thp Madras 
Presidency. 


TODDLE AND TWADDLE 

(Continued from page 85) 

sense witness the seed sprouting anew. The 
soil where Kapila tilled, where Budha watered, 
and where Asoka farmed may not prove 
barren. Our religion reacted in many ways in 
succeeding history but the central theme of 
allegiance to the two feet (Charana dvandva) 
is seldom lost sight of. This foot-loyalty 
(Dvayanusandhanal is proof against the fallacy 
of mistaken identity. There are scriptures 
proclaiming unity and those»that emphasize 
difference (Bheda srutis and abheda srutis). 
India knows these dialectical exercises pertain¬ 
ing to evolution and her symbology referring 
to Brahman-Atman (God-soul) interrelation is 
founded on experience. Right and left is 
implicit in feet; antithesis is inevitable. One¬ 
footed is either deformed or lame. The way of 
achieving unity is not by rooting out diversity. 

“ I do not bow to the two feet that I might 
be helped to resolve antithesis of conflicting 
impulses and emotions and unhelpful environ¬ 
ment.” That is a hard reality for which the 
only solution is to face with courage and 
endurance. ‘ Nor to avoid the horrors of hell 
however painful”. The phantasy of after-life 
inflicted untold suffering on the human mind 
even while the agony of life here had been 
plentiful. "Nor even do I desire to enjoy the 
celestial fragrance of paradise”, a reward in 
expectancy for ritualist sacrifices. Let me have 
the good sense to rely on the two feet, V er se > 
irrespective of reward or punishment, or even 
the hope of being disentangled! rom the cyclic 
recurrences of conflicting eomplementaries. 

" Naham vande tava charanayordvandvam 
advandvahetoh 

Kumbhipakam gurumapi Harernarakam 
napanetum 

Ramyarama mridutanulata nandane napi- 
rantum 

Bhave bhave yabhavane bhavayeyam 
bhavantam” (Mukundamala, 4) 

Gandhi is India’s faith. He is for truth and 
non-violence (Ahimsa). His old feet falter> 
and his spent breath is whisper scarcely 
audible. Many times he confessed defeat, 
retraced his steps, contradicted his own logic. 
But withal, in some peculiar sense, we have * 
not a bolder pair of limbs nor powerful voice 
than Gandhi’s for considerable time. He leads. 
We have faith in his two feet, weak as is his 
frame. We confide in his teaching which can 
scarcely be connected into a system. To 
toddle and to twaddle that is the highest hu¬ 
manity ever did or even could. 
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RESERVE FUND 

The Rationalist Association of India was esta¬ 
blished in 1930 for the spread of Rationalism 
which may be defined as “the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of 
Reason and aims at establishing a system of 
Philosophy and ethics, verifiable by experience 
and independent of all arbitrary assumptions or 
authority.” 

In order to‘gain its objects the Association 
holds lectures and debates, issues pamphlets and 
publishes its official journal “REASON” which 
ferves as a medium for the free, frank and 
fearless expression of views and opinions on re¬ 
ligious, philosophical and scientific subjects. 

It has since its establishment firmly stood for 
freedom of thought, speech, publication and 
j-ational action. In the now historic “Reason 
Case”, Dr. C. L. D’Avoine, editor emeritus, was 
prosecuted for blasphemy. His acquittal vindi¬ 
cated the freedom of the press. 
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fill those who value intellectual freedom and 
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of this country at heart. 
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due to the generosity of a few of its members. 

All the work of the Association including the 
journal “Reason” is done honorary and no member 
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In order that the R. A. I. should become self- 
supporting in so far as not having to depend on 
extra donations in addition to the usual member¬ 
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it is required to collect about Rs. 15,000/-. 

As its name implies the capital will normally 
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The Fund when completed will not only 
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have hitherto not been possible, thus strengthen¬ 
ing the Freethought movement in this country. 
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this country. 
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TT is not truth that makes man great, 
but man that makes truth great. 

—- Confucius. 
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National Planning 

tfy R. D. KARVE 


I T was a pleasant surprise to see that one 
of the National Planning Committees has 
had the sense to recommend the spread of 
knowledge of modern birth-control methods as 
a means of keeping population within bounds 
so as to make it possible ultimately to provide 
adequate sustenance to every individual in the 
country. The benefit from the individual 
point of view, arising from a limited family, 
need not. be pointed out, and it is this indi¬ 
vidual point of view which affects people’s 
behaviour much more than any considerations 
of nation-building. I believe this result is due 
mainly to the efforts of Prof. Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, who is a staunch advocate of birth- 
control. Some humour is provided by the 
riders attached to this principal recommenda¬ 
tion. One of these says, for instance, that stress 
must be laid on self-control as a means 
of birth-control. Experts all the world 
over are agreed that these are idle 
words, but considering that these Commit¬ 
tees are appointed by the Congress which is 
dominated by Gandhi, who is an obstinate 
advocate of self-control, though everybody 
except himself knows that it has been a failure 
in his own case, it is not surprising that such 
a clause is introduced as a sop to the Dictator. 
The wonder rather is that artificial means of 
birth-control are recommended at all, as these 
are severely condemned by the great man. 

I look back with some pride to 1921, when 
1 began birth-control propaganda here, the 
brst, I believe, to do so at least in this part of 
•dia, in the same year in which Dr. Marie 
oes started her first clinic in England. Of 
' I did not stop at propaganda, but also 
'tical advice. Readers can imagine 


how difficult it must have been to make any 
headway at a time when that pillar of conser¬ 
vatism, the Times of India } refused to accept 
even paid advertisements of my small pamphlet 
on the subject, entitled “Morality and Birth- 
Control ” now out of print. Other papers 
more or less followed the lead given by that 
paper, though some did accept advertisements. 
It was not until Dr. Hutton, in the last census 
report, emphasized the necessity of birth- 
control and pointed out its special need for 
India, that the Times of India began at least to 
open its correspondence columns to discussions 
on the subject. Of course, its well- 
known absence of impartiality was visible 
even there, though it made a show of 
allowing both sides to be represented. No 
letter from me, for instance, had ever any 
chance of appearing. When Mrs. Sanger and 
Mrs. How-Martyn paid a visit to Bombay some 
years back, a good deal of nonsense was 
appearing in the correspondence columns of 
the Times of India over the signature “Social 
Reformer,” and Mrs. How-Martyn asked me 
why I did not reply to it. I told her that 
the Times of India would never print anything 
written by me, but one Dr. Patel, who was 
present at the time, undertook to get a reply 
published if I wrote one. I agreed, wrote a 
reply immediately and sent it to Dr. Patel. He 
suggested a few minor alterations, which I 
accepted, and the letter was sent to the Times 
of India with both our signatures appended. 
The letter did appear, but in a mutilated form, 
with neither his signature nor mine, but 
some fancy name such as “social reorganizer” 
substituted in their place. I was rather glad 
that my signature did not appear, because in 
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its mutilated form, it did not make any sense 
and I should have been sorry to be considered 
the author of such nonsense. 

Obviously we have travelled a long way 
since then, when we find a Congress-appointed 
Committee recommending birth-control propa¬ 
ganda, even if a few silly remarks are thrown 
in to please tbe orthodox. Pandit Jawaharlal, 
who is at the head of this National Planning 
business, seems to take pleasure in subordinat¬ 
ing his intelligence to his loyalty to Mr. Gandhi, 
and the results are bound to be somewhat 
confused. 

Another objectionable rider, which can 
compete in silliness with the one about self- 
control, says that polygamy should be discour¬ 
aged, with a view to check the growth of 
population. One wonders whether any of the 
learned members of the Committee have ever 
given a thought to this subject, beyond 
remembering that Gandhiji is opposed to 
polygamy and that bills for suppressing it 
were encouraged by the Congress Ministries. 
I have not the personnel of the Committee 
before me and it is quite possible that they 
were not all competent, but were kicked into 
competency by nomination on the Committee. 
But at least Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee was 
there and he ought not to have allowed 
such a gross and palpable error to creep in. 

The desirablity or otherwise of polygamy 
can of course be considered on its merits and 
I am not at all prepared to say that it should 
be utterly condemned. It has not at all been 
proved that monogamy makes people, even 
Women, happier. Women merely want to stop 
polygamy because they have not the correspon¬ 
ding privilege of having more than one 
husband. The sensible way of claiming equal 
rights would be to claim that right, instead of 
tvhich they want to curtail the rights of men. 
That is, however, not the point at issue here. 
What the Committee implies by its recommen¬ 
dation is that polygamy encourages the 
growth of population. Now this implication 
is utter nonsense, at least in this country. It 
would make sense in Europe if polygamy was 
allowed there, because in Europe women are 
more numerous than men, so that monogamy 
forces some women to remain unmarried, and 
hence childless, since unmarried women are 
not supposed to have children. In India, 
however, that is not the case. Women are 
pot more numerous than men, but rather less, 
and besides that, most Hindu widows do not 
marry again though they are allowed to do so 
by law now. This reduces the number of 


women still further. The result of polygamy 
in India, therefore, is that more men have to 
remain unmarried than would otherwise be 
the case. 

But how does this affect the population? 
All women can marry if they want to, whether 
monogamy is enforced or not, because the 
number of men is greater. The only question 
to be considered, therefore, is whether a woman 
becomes more fertile when she shares a 
husband with other women than when she has 
a husband to herself. The answer is perfectly 
obvious. Sharing a husband may not reduce 
her chances of pregnancy, because one man 
can impregnate a practically unlimited number 
of women if he is at all capable of it, but 
it will certainly not increase her chances. One 
may go further and say that under monogamy, 
a defective man will keep only one woman 
from having children, while under polygamy, 
such a man will prevent all his wives from 
having children. It may perhaps be argued 
that such a man will not marry at all, but it is 
well-known that such men often do marry, 
for prestige if not for pleasure. So, in a country 
like India, where women are not more numer¬ 
ous than men, if polygamy affects the popula¬ 
tion at all, it will be in the direction of decrease 
rather than increase. 

I am suprised that this did not strike any¬ 
body. This is probably the result of taking 
ideas from European authors and applying 
them to Indian conditions without analysing 
them. 

However, it is a great thing to have the 
principle of birth-control by modern methods 
admitted- Once this is done, attention can be 
concentrated on devising suitable means. The 
means which are recommended as most 
suitable by experts all over the world are 
unfortunately rather expensive for the very 
poor people who need birth-control most. 
India is one of the poorest countries in the 
world, but even if cheaper means are not found 
a great deal can be done by persuading 
sensible people to turn all their charity into 
this sensible channel, which is next in import¬ 
ance to food. A great deal of charity in 
India is wasted in feeding the idle poor and 
religious mendicants who sometimes call them¬ 
selves Sadhus and Fakirs and suck the life, 
blood of the people. A great deal of money is 
wasted in building temples which also occupy 
a lot of space which may be more profitably 
used. Most religious charity is undertaken 
with the object of securing a comfortab' 
place in Heaven, and such charity is very oh 
(Continued on f age ]02.) 



The Cult of Asceticism and 
Renunciation 

A Social Disease 

By M. N. ROY 

(Continmd from page 83.) 


U NDER the hopeles conditions of social 
dissolution, the Christian doctrine of 
the end of the world was received with 
frightful credulity. Who would not run away 
from a world doomed to an early destruction? 
And since it was encouraged by the temptation 
of getting a place in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the fearful flight naturally became as it were a 
stampede of a hungry mob towards an inex¬ 
haustible store of food. Similarly, when the 
Hindu persuades himself that the world is but 
a hallucination, he easily and often cheerfully 
foregoes its enjoyments, which are placed 
beyond his reach by the inequities of a religious 
society. The preconceived notion about the 
surety of the eternal bliss of a spiritual 
existence induces the imaginary renunciation 
of what is not possessed and will never be 
possessed. It is so very much like the disap¬ 
pointed fox who consoled himself with the 
deception that grapes were sour. 

Even such impious and temporal considera¬ 
tions as vanity and worldly power played 
their part in the spread of monasticism. “It 
was naturally supposed that the pious and 
humble monks, who had renounced the world 
to accomplish the work of their salvation, were 
the best qualified for the spiritual government 
of the Christians. The reluctant hermit was 
torn from his cell, and seated, amidst acclama¬ 
tions of the people, on the Episcopal 
Throne; the monasteries of Egypt, of 
Gaul and of the East, supplied a regular 
succession of Saints and Bishops and ambition 
soon discovered the secret road which led to 

the possession of wealth and honour.The 

popular monks insinuated themselves into 
noble and opulent homes; and the specious 
acts of flattery and seduction were employed to 
secure those proselytes who might bestow 
wealth or dignity on the monastic professions 

.‘The credulous maid was betrayed by 

vanity to violate the laws of nature; and the 
matron aspired to imaginary perfection by re¬ 
nouncing the virtues of domestic life.”(Gibbon). 


A critical study of the monastic and akin 
institutions in India would reveal not a very 
different picture. Describing the religious 
Convention of Kanauj, convened by king 
Harshabardhan (in the first half of the seventh 
century) and presided over by the famous 
Chinese monk Huen Tsang, Ha veil writes: 
“These great church dignitaries from monaste¬ 
ries like that of Nalanda were mounted on 
elephants; others were carried in palanquins; 
they were attended by a numerous suit.” 
("Aryan Rule of India”) The Convention over, 
for twenty days treasures were distributed to 
the delegates, over ten thousand of whom 
received hundred pieces of gold each in addition 
to rich garments, jewels and perfumes. In the 
period of Buddhist ascendency, the Sanghas 
enjoyed great political power as well as vast 
material riches. Subsequently, the wealth 
of the Hindu Maths and Temples became 
fabulous The monastic orders and priestly 
hierarchy, while preaching the virtue of 
renunciation, lived a life of opulence and 
comfort- Imaginary, often fradulent, spiritual 
elevation brought material splendour and 
temporal power to those who might have 
remained in obscure poverty, had they not 
resorted to the pretension, imagination and 
fraud of a holy life. Renunciation guaranteed 
the practitioner of the comfortable cult, the 
means of material subsistence as well as 
honour, prestige and power. Even to-day, the 
Sadhu enjoys a privileged position in Hindu 
society. So much so that, while the producing 
masses are economically bankrupt, the society 
supports no less than five million religious 
vagabonds and parasites. 

In India, monasticism became rampant 
during the Buddhist period and continued 
flourishing after the triumph of Hindu reaction. 
It was in the latter period that the numerous 
orders of Sadhus and Sanyasis came into 
existence. 

The Buddhist monk Upagupta was accom¬ 
panied by eighteen thousand followers when 
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he met his royal disciple Asoka. To celebrate 
the establishment of Buddhism, Asoka distri¬ 
buted eleven lakh pieces of gold coins to the 
assembled mendicants. The number of re¬ 
ligious beggars attending king Harsha’s chari¬ 
table feasts at Prayag, about a thousand years 
later, was still larger. A very substantial 
percentage of the adult population must have 
swelled the monastic order during those thou¬ 
sand years. It is recorded, that the best part 
of the manhood of the kingdom of Magadha 
entered the monastic life Buddhist monasticism 
was analogous to its Christian prototype. Both 
represented despair caused by the collapse of 
the old social order, and a vain effort to 
solve the problems of life by running away 
from it 

In the world of early Christianity as well as 
in India, monasteries were filled mostly by the 
destitute who gained much more in the new 
life of renunciation than they had actually 
sacrificed. It has been ascertained by critical 
historians that the great majority of the inmates 
of the Christian monasteries were pauperised 
peasants, runaway slaves and destitute artisans- 
For those unfortunate victims of a social 
catastrophe, the new life was a welcome escape 
from hopeless poverty, unbearable extortions 
and endless hardships. They left a perilous 
life of dishonour and contempt for a safe and 
laudable profession. The destitute and down¬ 
trodden scum of the earth became the chosen 
elite whose entrance into the glorious Kingdom 
of Heaven was assured. The austerities of 
monastic life were a very inconsiderable price 
to be paid for the invaluable reward. The 
physical hardships and privations of the holy 
profession were easily borne by the brothers 
and sisters accustomed to manual labour. 
They were borne cheerfully, since those enlist¬ 
ed in the service of God were guaranteed the 
indispensable necessities of life, which had not 
been always and easily available to them before. 
The ecclesiastical historian Tilemont writes 
that in Egypt, for example, “a monk lived 
more comfortably than a shephred.” No won¬ 
der that destitute shepherds enthusiastically 
embraced monastic life, which transformed 
them into proud and privileged leaders of the 
swarms of devout bipeds, instead of the scarce 
and costly sheep they no longer possessed 
to tend. 

For more than two hundred years, all the 
inmates of the Buddhist monasteries were 
also recruited from the poor oppressed classes. 
Havell writes: “For over two centuries, the 
Buddhist Sanghas were not influential enough 


to win many powerful patrons among the 
Aryan aristocracy, either Brahman or Kshat- 
riya. It became the State religion only after 
it had outgrown its original revolutionary 
fervour- Then the doors of the opulent monas¬ 
teries were closed to the down-trodden. It 
was ordained by the temporal lords that the 
Sanghas should not be used as a means of 
escaping secular obligations or evading the 
laws of the State. No one could enter them to 
avoid payment of debts; criminals under punish¬ 
ment. deserters from royal services and slaves 
were also excluded.” Evidently, until then the 
Sanghas had offered a hospitable refuge to 
those unfortunate social outcasts. 

The social background of the Christian cult 
of monasticism has been depicted by Gibbon 
as follows: “The subjects of Rome, whose 
persons and fortunes were made responsible 
for unequal and exorbitant tributes, retired 
from the oppression of the imperial govern¬ 
ment; and pusillanimous youths preferred the 
penance of a monastic, to the dangers of a 
military life. The affrighted provincials of every 
rank, who fled before the barbarians, found 
shelter and subsistence (in monasteries); whole 
legions were buried in these religious sanctua¬ 
ries; and the same cause which relieved the 
distress of individuals impaired the strength of 
the empire.” 

Exactly similar causes were in operation 
also in India. As an admirer of the spiritual 
essence of Indo-Aryan culture, Havell can be 
trusted to make a proper appreciation of monasti¬ 
cism. Nevertheless, he writes: “Monastic life was 
held in so high esteem and offered so many 
attractions to the Kshatriya youths, that the 
fighting strength of Aryawarta was becoming 
dangerously weakened, and the resources of 
the State needed for national defence were 
absorbed by the thousands of monasteries 
filled with the wearers of the yellow robe.” 
Again, “The conquest of Sindh by the Arabs 
was made easy by the fact that thousands of 
the male population had adopted the yellow 
robe for the sake of the easy life of the monas¬ 
tery.The monastic system continued to 

absorb a large proportion of the flower of 
Indian manhood even after the development of 
Brahman philosophy”. 

Monasticism had become such a serious 
social menace that, after the death of Asoka, 
the Maurya rulers tried to check its ruinous 
progress by imposing heavy penalties upon 
those who left their families without provision. 
But the flood tide of social dissolution could 
not be resisted. It swept away the splendid 
empire of the Mauryas. 
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All the persecutions and repressions of the 
Hindu kings proved impotent to stem the tide 
of Buddhist Nihilism. Pushyamitra, who over¬ 
threw the Buddhist Maurya dynasty and assum 
ed the leadership of Brahmanical reaction, 
deprived the monastic order of all power in the 
State, acquired since the time of Asoka. 
Monasteries were forcibly dissolved, and monks 
persecuted everywhere. Yet, monasticism 
could not be stamped out. It kept on flourish¬ 
ing in the face of persecution. 

The sagacity of the Indian Constantine, 
Asoka, sought, and to some extent succeeded, 
to harness the ideology of social dissolution 
for the defence and even consolidation of the 
decayed social order, by pandering demonstra¬ 
tively to the vanity of monaticism. Under the 
royal patronage of Asoka and his successors. 
Buddhism stopped short of running its cata¬ 
clysmic course of Nihilism; and that very 
deviation from its basic principle ultimately 
caused the downfall of Buddhism and contri¬ 
buted to the re-establishment of Brahman 
orthodoxy. In order to be victorious, Christi¬ 
anity also capitulated to the obstinate forces of 
pagan superstition; but the hybrid religion of 
the Catholic Church retained the original name 
of Christianity. In the case of Buddhism, the 
capitulation was complete. Even the name 
had to go in return for a place conceded to its 
founder in the list of the legendary Avatars of 
Hinduism. The superstitious practices of 
Hinduism corrupted and caused the downfall 
of Buddhism But the vanquished was aveng¬ 
ed by the fact that its most characteristic 
feature—monasticism—passed on to the trium¬ 
phant religion. The hero of the conquering 
host, Shankaracharya himself, was the founder 
of the most powerful and abiding monastic 
order. 

Critical investigation will bring into light 
the fact that behind the apparent prosperity of 
the Buddhist era, there operated similar social 
forces as promoted the abnormal phenomenon 
of monasticism in the period of decay and 
decline of the Roman Empire. Meanwhile, 
recorded history as well as social science 
warrant the assertion that the great majority 
of the Buddhist monks, and later on Hindu 
Sadhus and Sanyasis, must have been recruited 
from the masses of peasants and artisans 
rendered destitute and desperate by the decay 
of the roots of the established economic system, 
the resulting decline of industry and trade, 
pauperisation of the masses, increasing burden 
of taxation and various other forms of extor¬ 
tions and political oppression. Before the 
establishment of Buddhism as the State religion. 


propagandists of the new faith—Bhikkhus- 
travelled from village to village, preaching to 
the poor, destitute and the outcasts. Old 
records show that the majority of the monks 
and nuns were recruited from the villages, 
that is, from the economically ruined and 
socially oppressed masses* 

Uncritical historians, particularly those with 
nationalist predilections, confound the greatness 
with the happiness of a nation. The greatness 
of a nation in tire past is erroneously measured 
by the magnificence of the royal court and 
the opulence of the ruling aristocracy. It is 
conveniently overlooked who payed for that 
greatness and splendour, and what was the 
condition of the multitude who tilled and toiled 
so that the rulers could put on the flattering 
garb of greatness, magnificence, and renown. 
Invariably, the life of the multitude was 
devoted not voluntarily but under duress, to 
producing the material that went into the 
making of that glamorous garb of equivocal 
greatness* 

In the early and mediaeval ages, the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour was necessarily much lower 
than at present. Consequently, exceptional 
grandeur of royal cities, imposing magnificence 
of courts, flaunting extravagance of the 
nobility, vain stateliness of public and private 
architecture and the wasteful richness of 
temples and mausoleums, were not possible 
unless national income was very dispropor 
tionately distributed. As a matter of fact, 
those very monuments of national greatness 
testify to the endless oppression and grinding 
poverty of the masses. They represented a 
futile effort to conceal the decay of the establi¬ 
shed social order and the consequent destitu¬ 
tion and degradation of the people. Historical 
research has revealed the fact that the external 
splendour of the Roman Empire reached the 
apex just when the barbarous system of slavery 
was eating into the very foundations of the 
imperial structure. That was the era of 
Augustus and Constantine. Later on, Justinian 
satisfisd his vanity for eclipsing the magnifi¬ 
cence of his wasteful predecessors just when the 
economic fabrics of the empire were in ruins, 
and widespread bankruptcy and destitution of 
the toiling masses were feeding the supersti¬ 
tion of monasticism. 

For the construction of the Great Wall of 
China, more than twenty-five per cent of the 
entire social labour was withdrawn from pro¬ 
ductive activities. The result inevitably was a 
disastrous famine which reduced the population 
(Conti'iued bn pagu 108 ) 





IN DEFENCE OF SPIRITISM 

By H. S. MUKERJEE 


M Y attention has been drawn to the article 
written by Mr. R. D. Karve and pub¬ 
lished in the issue of your journal for 
May 1940 under the caption “The Spiritist 
Humbug Again—A Challenge to Mr. V. D. 
Rishi,” in which an attack has been made in 

f eneral on Spiritualism, and in particular on 
Ir. Rishi who is the greatest exponent of 
modern Spiritualism in India now-a-days. 

Dealing with the second point first, I pro¬ 
pose to make a few remarks which may remove 
the misconceptions about Mr. Rishi’s career 
and his work. He was an officer of the Judicial 
Service in the Indore State when he lost his 
first wife, Subhadrabai, in 1919, and began to 
take interest in spiritualism. He studied the 
subject deeply, got into touch with prominent 
spiritualists in England, and developed some 
mediumistic power himself in the shape of 
automatic writing. He married again and had 
the good fortune to find that his second wife — 
the present Mrs. Rishi - was also Psychic, and 
was aide to develop her mediumistic power con¬ 
siderably. His studies and experiments in this 
subject took up so much of his time that he 
could no longer do full justice to his official 
duties. He applied for leave which was refus¬ 
ed and then severed his connection with the 
State. Since then he has wholly devoted him¬ 
self to the task of spreading the knowledge of 
the subject in India in his capacity as orga¬ 
niser of the Indian Spiritualist Society, and of 
relieving the sufferings of bereaved persons who 
joined the Society, by putting them in touch 
with the near and dear ones they have lost. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rishi have visited Europe 
many times as representatives of Indian Spiri¬ 
tualists in the International Congress of Spiri¬ 
tualists which used to he held every three 
years. We do not know what actually happen¬ 
ed in one of these trips to Europe, as alleged 
in the article. Suffice it to say that their 
Seances are spectacular and fit for public 
demonstration like platform Clairvoyance, 
Hirect voice phenomena, Materialisation, etc. 
These seances are generally held privately by 
themselves, or with one sitter at a time. 

The success of a Seance can never be 
guaranteed, but, generally speaking, it may be 
said that if the sitter is earnest and is genuine¬ 
ly anxious to get into touch with those he has 


loved and lost, he is able to do so with the 
help of Mr. and Mrs. Rishi. Mr. Rishi has 
the power of inducing automatism in the sitter 
by simply touching his wrist. Mrs. Rishi is 
an Ouija Board writer of considerable power. 
It is not claimed that they have such high 
psychic powers as are found in the best mediums 
available in Europe or in America. But 
certainly they are the best now available in 
this country. 

The messages that come through about the 
conditions of life in the other world are non- 
evidential. To study the subject scientifically 
special attention should be given to the eviden¬ 
tial messages which can be verified, and by 
which the identity of the spirit which purports 
to communicate may be established. Such 
messages may be grouped as under.—(I) Physical 
description, (2) Characteristic behaviour, (3) 
Special or unique experiences, (4) Names, 
addresses, etc. (5) References to relatives and 
friends, (6) Response to questions etc. Such 
messages come in plenty through Mrs. Rishi’s 
Ouija Board Indicator, and the contents of 
these messages are such as cannot possibly be 
known to her normally. No fees are charged 
for joining these Seances, but only those who 
are members of the Indian Spiritualist Society, 
and pay the annual subscription, are entitled to 
do so. It may be mentioned in passing that no 
spirit can be invoked against his will. The 
manifestation occurs through the agency of a 
sufficiently developed medium, if the bond of 
affection between the sitter and the alleged 
spirit is strong, or the latter wants to communi¬ 
cate for a special purpose. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Rishi is a clairvoyant and they are, 
therefore, not in a position to satisfy Mr. 
Karve’s test of reading a particular page of a 
book in his pocket. But in psychic literature, 
there are records of many authentic cases in 
which powerful mediums have been able to 
read sealed letters and do even more wonder¬ 
ful feats. If Mr- Karve feels sufficiently inter¬ 
ested in the subject, he may read Dr. Geley’s 
“Clairvoyance and Materialisation.” 

As regards polyglot mediumship by which 
messages may be given in a foreign language 
not known to the medium, Mr. Rishi’s power 
is not sufficiently developed, but it cannot be 
said that it is quite non-existent. We have 
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sometimes got messages through her in 
Bengali which she does not know. Instances 
are. on record, in which messages have been 
delivered in other such languages also. But 
they do not come so fluently or satisfactorily as 
in English which she knows and which does 
not contain mixed letters like the Indian Ver¬ 
nacular languages. This is not to be wondered 
at, for if the spirit theory be true, the extra¬ 
neous entities must make use not only of 
the physical organism but also the mental 
contents of the mediums. The more powerful 
and developed the medium is, the hand or 
voice may be better controlled for communicat¬ 
ing messages in foreign tongues. 

I now turn to Mr. Karve’s attack on Spiri¬ 
tualism in general. He has quoted from the 
writings of Henri Poincare to show that the 
latter was apparently of opinion that levitations 
and movements of objects at a distance were 
nothing but fraud, and referred to Eusapia 
Palladino as quite fraudulent. The opinion of 
a Scientist on those matters, however eminent 
he may be, is of no value unless he cares to 
study critically the evidence about the 
genuineness of psychic phenomena recorded in 
the voluminous literature on the subject, or 
has made personal investigations which are 
possible only in collaboration with powerful 
genuine mediums. It is remarkable that those 
who have done so have been convinced of the 
reality of supernormal phenomena, however 
sceptical or agnostic their attitude might have 
been in the beginning. Sir William Crookes, 
Sir William Barret, Alfred Russell Wallace, 
Professor Richet, Dr. Crawford, Dr- Geley, 
Sir Oliver Lodge and a host of others may be 
cited as instances. There is a considerable 
volume of literature about Eusapia’s medium- 
ship which I cannot possibly deal with in this 
article.. I would refer only to one book, viz. 

Eusapia Palladino and her phenomena” by 
Dr. Hereward Carrington, which may, I 
think, be profitably studied by Mr. Karve. It 
will convince him that she was capable of 
producing genuine physical phenomena of the 
most wonderful kind, when her mediumship 
was at its best. As regards Levitations and 
telekinesis, there are many records of authen¬ 
tic phenomena of this description in Psychic 
Literature. I would only content myself by 
quoting a few cases from the writings of Mr- 
Harry Price for whom Mr. Karve has 
apparently a high regard as a Psychical 
Researcher— 

(1) "Rudi Schneider—A scientific exam¬ 
ination of his mediumship” by Harry Price 

—In this interesting book Mr. Price 


narrates the results of his numerous experi¬ 
ments about the physical mediumship of 
Rudi Schneider in his own National Labora¬ 
tory of Psychic Research when all sorts of 
scientific devices were used to guard against 
fraud. 

(2) ‘‘Stella C—An account of some 
original Experiments in Psychical Research” 
by Harry Price. Phis book also contains 
some wonderful records of Telekinesis, 
Levitations, etc., performed by the medium 
under test conditions. 

(3) “Leaves from a Psychist’s case 
book” by Harry Price, (i) Chap, VI— 
“Lt. Irwin tells how the R 101 crashed”— 
In this chap. Mr. Price testifies to the 
genuineness of the messages received 
through the famous medium Mrs. Eileen 
Garrett, which were subsequently verified 
to be correct. 

(ii) Chap. VIII “The swinging pendu¬ 
lums of Copenhagen”—In this chapter Mr. 
Price describes his experiments with Frau 
Anna Rasmussan of Copenhagen who had 
the wonderful power of moving pendulums 
in a glass case supernormally. 

(iii) Chap. XIII—“The plotergeist girl” 
Here Mr. Price describes the wonderful 
exploits of Eleanor Lugun in Telekinesis, 
and producing scratches and stigmata on 
different parts of her body -all supernor¬ 
mally. 

A perusal of the above books and the essays 
will convince the most hardened materia¬ 
list about genuineness of Supernormal 
phenomena. Indeed, by the most careful and 
painstaking researches in psychic phenomena 
conducted on strictly scientific lines, Mr. 
Price has established the genuineness of such 
phenomena. It is true he does not yet accept 
the Spirit Theory. But his latest researches 
show that he is gradually veering round to it, 
as this is the only theory which can explain all 
the facts more or less satisfactorily. 

As regards spirit-photography, Mr. Price 
has detected many frauds, and holds rather an 
extreme view that there is no genuine spirit- 
photograph in existence. This is a difficxdt and 
technical subject over which there is much 
controversy. I would invite attention to the 
pamphlet with the title “The Vindication of 
William Hope, or the Exposers Exposed” by 
the Rev. Charles L. Tweedale which will give 
the other side of the picture. 
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Finally, it is regrettable that in ridiculing 
the spiritualistic creed about the existence of 
God, etc., Mr. Karve has not scrupled ‘ to rush 
where angels fear to tread ” He has glibly 
talked about consciousness, volition, etc., i.e., 
all mental attributes being the function of the 
brain. We thought that this crass materialism 
of the 19th century had been exploded long 
ago There is hardly space in a magazine 
article to discuss this deep and difficult sub¬ 
ject. It may just be mentioned that the mental 
phenomena have absolutely nothing in common 
with the physical organism, so that it cannot 
be imagined how the former can possibly be a. 
function of the latter. I would refer to Dr. 
James Ward’s “Naturalism and Agnosticism,” 
Dr. McDougal’s “Body and Mind”, and other 
standard philosophical works which adequately 
deal with this subject. Even the foremost 
physicists of the present day, e.g , Sir James 
Jeans and Sir Arther Eddington are veering 
round to the Idealistic Theory that the ultimate 
basis of the Universe is probably spiritual rather 
than material. This is also the doctrine of the 
Upanishads. 


INDIAN PICTURES. 

BY ASTRON. 

T is encouraging to notice the vast improve¬ 
ment in our Indian pictures. Apart from 
the improvement in technique, I mean the 
happy absence of that melancholy fatalism 
which pervaded almost, all the screen stories a 
couple of years ago; a last-moment intervention 
by the supernatural, changing the would-be 
tragic end into a happy one. The stories now¬ 
adays are more natural and true to life and a 
somewhat brave and rational outlook is apparent. 

» * 

A case in point is an almost similar situa¬ 
tion which occurs in two pictures at present 
being screened in Bombay, Ardhangi (Better- 
Half) and Kaxmi. In both cases the husband 

of the heroine is fascinated by the “other 
woman” and the problem is to win him back. 
In Ardhangi the traditional Saiga- .V arag/inA 
Rooja does the trick while in Laxmi there is 

no such humbug. 

* # * 

What surprises us most is the fact that the 
story in Ardhangi is written by the well- 
known dramatist and playright Principal P. K. 
Atre, who, we know, is a confirmed Atheist and 
cannot be expected to believe in such things. 
Principal Atre is supposed to be one of the 
best poets and playwrights in the Maharashtra 


and he has never made any ado about his 
Atheism. Iam, therefore, all the more sur¬ 
prised and cannot understand this unnecessary 

stooping to ignorant superstition. 

* * # 

Another fine picture is Kangan which is 
an attempt at social emancipation in another 
direction, the breaking of social barriers bet¬ 
ween rich and poor. The story is beautiful in 
its simplicity and very well directed. Rational¬ 
ists, knowing Hindi, seeking relaxation and 
entertainment so necessary in these anxious 
times, should make it a point to see both the 

pictures Laxmi and Kangan . 

* * # # 

The other day I happened to interview the 
Director-Producer of a well-known Film Com¬ 
pany in Bombay. Let me hasten to explain 
that I do not intend taking up the screen as a 
career nor do I belong to that very amiable tribe 
who keep accurate statistics of the number of 
letters received by their favourite “stars”. 

On being asked what were the considera¬ 
tions taken into account for selecting new stars 
he replied that apart from technical consider¬ 
ations—there was the film test, of course, 
what was taken into a'ccount was whether the 
person concerned was educated, whether he 
was cultured, whether he was progressive. 
This is heartening indeed. If these consider- 
tions count with all our Indian producers, the 

future of the Indian screen is bright indeed. 

* # * 

The screen is one of the finest mediums for 
the enlightenment of the people. It is direct, 
effective and reaches a very large number of men 
and women in all walks of life. Coupled with 
the spread of education the Indian screen can 
help to mould a brave and rational outlook on 
life among the people of Modern India. 


“ ‘Strange Cargo,’ a movie film starring 
Clark Cable and Joan Crawford, has been bar¬ 
red from further showings in Providence, R I., 
following a protest by the Catholic Legion of 
Decency. The Legionaires reported; "This 
picture, in which religion is the prominent 
issue, presents a naturalistic concept of religion 
contrary to the teachings of Christ, an irreve¬ 
rent use of Scripture and lustful implications in 
dialogue and situation.” 

—The Truth Seeker, New York. U. S. A. 


It is better that mankind should become 
atheist by following Reason than blindly believe 
in two hundred millions of Gods on the 
authority of anybody. 

—Swami Vivekananda. 





ANOTHER CHAMPION OF SPIRITISM 

Rejoinder By Prof. R. D. KARVE 


W E print elsewhere in this issue an article 
fron one Mr. Mukerjee in defence of 
Mr. V. D. Rishi and spiritism in 
general. We are not personally acquainted 
with details of Mr. Rishi’s life and have to 
depend on hearsay for these, and however 
honest Mr. Rishi may be assumed to be, this 
does not affect the question of spiritism in 
general. It is hardly worth while to discuss 
Mr. Rishi, but we can vouch for the incident 
to which we referred as having happened on 
one of his trips to Europe. Mr. Mukerjee 
‘alleges’ (to use his own language) that Mr. 
Rishi devotes himself “to the task of spreading 
the knowledge of the subject in India.” It would 
therefore seem natural for him not to disqpur- 
age people who showed any curiosity about it 
and wished to be present at a seance. Perhaps 
it was because the steamer was outside India 
that he deliberately failed to satisfy such curio¬ 
sity, his object being to spread the knowledge 
in India I Mr. Mukerjee says that the Seances 
are not spectacular, and that they are held by 
Mr. and Mrs. Rishi alone or with one sitter at 
a time. This is in direct contradiction of what 
we have heard about his seances in Poona, 
which were certainly not confined to one other 
person’. We have no reason to believe that 
our informants are dishonest, any more than 
Mr- Mukerjee. Mr. Mukerjee’s statement can 
only be reconciled with our information by 
supposing that Mr. Mukerjee has not witnessed 
any seances where more persons were present, 
which we are quite willing to believe, but 
which does not disprove our contention. 

Mr. Mukerjee makes use of all the usual 
loopholes in defence of Mr. Rishi: that Mr. 
and Mrs. Rishi’s powers are limited, so that 
they may not be able to stand any tests that 
we may set them, that spirits do not always 
turn up when invited, that the manifestations 
occur only if the bond of affection between the 
sitter and the "udeyed" spirit is stroll//, or the 
latter wants to communicate for a special pur¬ 
pose, and so on- The italics as well as the 
inverted commas are ours, but why on earth 
does Mr. Mukerjee used the word “alleged” 
before “spirit”? Perhaps this contains ano¬ 
ther excuse, that sometimes the wrong spirit 
turns up instead of the one invited! The 
words in italics are important* What sitter 
would like to have his affection for a deceased 


relative to be doubted? He would admit any 
thing rather than that, and this naturally leads 
to a successful seance ! 

Mr. Mukerjee admits that the revelations 
about conditions in the other world are non 
evidential, so that anything can be “alleged” 
about these conditions. But we expect these 
allegations to be at least such as to be consist 
ent with common sense and logic. When Mr 
or Mrs- Rishi pretend to give us information 
about courses of study followed in schools in 
the other world, and that a boy who dies after 
his third standard examination here is promoted 
to the fourth in the other world, we are entitled 
to ask what text-books they use, and where 
these comes from, since text-books are not 
known to die, so that their ghosts could be 
used in the other world ! Also as I have asked 
before, what time do they use in these schools? 
What time does the sun set in the other 
world ? Or perhaps these questions are rather 
easy, since Mr. Rishi alleges as a fundamental 
truth established long ago that the other work! 
is an exact counterpart of this world- It follows 
that in the other-world-India, they follow 
Indian Standard Time, having been imposed 
by the other-world-British Government, and so 
on ! Still I do not find any answer to the diffi 
culty about text hooks. Does it happen by 
any chance that as soon as a text-book is pub 
lished in this world, its exact counterpart is pub 
lishecl in the other world ? But in that case 
the exact counterparts of the editors and pub 
lishers, as well as the printing presses must 
exist in the other world. Spirits of living 
people must therefore already exist in the other 
world. How otherwise could it he an exact 
counterpart? How anybody who is not insane 
can believe such nonsense passes my compre¬ 
hension. This is much more silly than any 
religious beliefs, which are silly enough in all 
conscience 

It seems Mrs. Rishi finds communications 
easier in English than even her own language, 
because English “does not contain mixed letters 
like the Indian vernaculars.” I do not quite 
see what Mr. Mukerjee means by “mixed 
letters”. Perhaps he means conjunct conso 
nants, which the spirits apparently find it diffi 
cult to form ! 

In reply to my quotation of Henri Poincare, 
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Mr- Mukerjee says that the opinion of even an 
eminent scientist is of no value unless he has 
studied the subject. Mr. Mukerjee’s idea of 
studying spiritism is to begin by believing in it 
or to begin to believe it after study. If a scien¬ 
tist remains a sceptic after study, he has not 
studied it properly. He quotes all the usual 
names again: Sir Oliver Lodge, Crookes, 
Wallace, and even Jeans and Eddington. We 
have dealt sufficiently with them already. He 
also quotes books by Harry Price, because I 
quoted him against spiritism. He does not 
seem to have seen the point of my relying on 
Harry Price for quotations. I quoted him 
because, as a President of the Psychical Re¬ 
search Society, nobody can accuse him of 
being an opponent, and his opinion about these 
phenomena, and about the scientists alleged to 
believe in spiritism is particularly valuable. If 
he mentions Sir Oliver Lodge and Wallace as 
being particularly gullible, Mr. Mukerjee can 
hardly be heard against him. It is no use quot¬ 
ing from his books in support of spiritism, be¬ 
cause he naturally has some kind of belief in 
these phenomena, or else he would not have 
been elected President. But Mr.Mukerjee admits 
that “it is true he does not yet accept the Spirit 
Theory”, though he fondly hopes that he is 
veering round to it. Mr. Mukerjee says that 
Mr. Price has established the genuineness of 
spiritist phenomena. It is true that Mr. Price 
says so on the ground that he has himself in¬ 
vented scientific instruments, which he consi¬ 
ders infallible, in order to detect any deceit. 
But he also admits that mediums have been 
clever enough in the past to deceive in spite of 
attempts made by other people to detect deceit. 
We are quite justified in douting whether after 
all some medium will not be clever enough to 
deceive in spite of the precautions of Mr. Price. 
And since Mr. Price himself yet doubts the 
Spirit Theory, there is no sense in quoting him 
in support. Mr. Mukerjee gives a long list of 
books and says that their perusal “will con¬ 
vince the most hardened materialist about the 
genuineness of supernormal phenomena”. We 
doubt it. When Mr- Price opines against spi¬ 
rit-photography and declares it a fraud, 
Mr. Mukerjee quotes others who do not think 
it a fraud. This can always be done, and we 
think it a waste of time to read the opinions of 
people who are victims of their will to believe 
without any appeal to reason. 

Finajly, Mr. Mukerjee alleges that I have 
rushed “where angels fear to tread”. Angels 
are creatures of the imagination just as much 
as God, so naturally they do not tread any 
where except in the imaginations of believers. 


But I may remind Mr. Mukerjee that I am by 
no means the first and only atheist in the world, 
and that there have been and are many emi¬ 
nent thinkers who hold the same opinions as 
I do on that point. I could easily give a long 
list of books which may do Mr. Mukerjee good 
to read, but I do not venture to think that 
they are at all likely to convince him, since he 
is determined to believe in God and Spirits and 
what not on the most flimsy evidence imagin¬ 
able. The ‘verifiable information’ supplied by 
mediums amounts to nothing more than what 
is supplied by plenty of astrologers who infest 
the footpaths of Bombay: obtained by the 
same means and very often wrong. Times out 
of number mediums have been caught cheating 
and it must take a very strong will to believe 
that they are not cheating when they are not 
caught. 

By the way, Mr. Mukerjee contradicts him¬ 
self when he says that seances are confined to 
on^sitter, and at the same time informs us 
that no fees are charged for being present at 
sittings, but that every member of the Indian 
Spiritualist Society has a right to be present if 
he has paid his annual subscription. What is 
this annual subscription if not a fee paid to 
Mr. Rishi? What is done with these subscrip¬ 
tions? Is any account published? Does this 
money pay for Mr. Rishi’s trips to Europe and 
tours in India? Mr. Rishi does charge fees to 
some people. In return for these, he is said to 
relieve suffering and give people messages 
from the dead which console them It may 
perhaps be argued very plausibly that since 
people feel relieved by these messages, even if 
they are based on nothing, he is doing some 
good and giving a return for money. But this 
will not establish the truth of spiritism. How¬ 
ever there is no reason for Mr. Rishi to worry 
about this, since his clients are hardly in a 
condition to demand logical proof. It is only 
people like us who will ask for it and the best 
way for him and his admirers would be to 
refrain from putting forward ridiculous argu¬ 
ments in support of absurd statements about 
the other world and similar products of dis¬ 
ordered imaginations. 

Mr. Mukerjee shows crass ignorance of 
elementary physiology. He says “mental phe¬ 
nomena have absolutely nothing in common 
with the physical organism, so that it cannot 
he imagined how the former can possibly be a 
function of the latter.” Not only is the mind 
a function of the brain, but different functions 
of the mind are absolutely dependent on differ- 

(Continued on page 106.) 





THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

“DECLARATION OF RIGHTS” 

By H. G WELLS. 

The events which have occurred in Europe during the past few years and those 
that are happening at present have shaken the faith of the staunchest believers 
in the inevitability of human progress. The following Declaration of Rights for 
which Mr. H. G. Wells is mainly responsible having first formulated it in 
his recent book The Ntw World Order, has been issued in the present form with 
the collaboration of eminent thinkers in the West. It has been published in that 
excellent series of sixpenny publications the Penguin Books, along with the criti¬ 
cisms and controversy regarding the various clauses and information as to how 
it started. We think this is a document of very great importance which Is en¬ 
hanced due to the times in which we are living, and we think we are fully 
justified in reproducing this Declaration which appears on pages 77-84 of the 
book entitled The Rights of Man or What Are We Fighting For , with due acknowledg¬ 
ments to the publishers.— A. S,. Asst. lid. 


a VY/ithin the space of little more than 
hundred years, there has been a 
complete revolution in the mate¬ 
rial conditions of human life. Invention and 
discovery have so changed the pace and nature 
of communications round and about the earth 
that now the distances that formerly kept the 
states and nations of mankind apart have been 
practically abolished, and at the same time 
there has been so gigantic an increment of 
mechanical power that men’s ability either to 
co-operate with or to injure and oppress one 
another, and to exploit, consume, develop or 
waste the bounty of nature, has been exaggerat¬ 
ed beyond all comparison with former times. 
This process of change has mounted to a cre¬ 
scendo in the past third of a century and is now 
approaching a climax. 

“It becomes imperative to adjust man’s life 
and institutions to these increasingly dangerous 
conditions. He is being forced, almost in spite 
of himself, to collectivise what was once a 
patchwork of separate sovereign states and 
at the same time to rescue his economic life 
from devastation by the immensely enhanced 
growth of profit-seeking businesses and finance. 
He is doing this clumsily and blindly and with 
a great sacrifice of happiness and well-being. 
Governments become either openly collectivist 
under stress of necessity, or they become the 
instruments of monopolising financial and 
business organisations; their power and aggres¬ 
sions increase, they concentrate controls, they 
subordinate the functions or religious organi 
sations, education and the press to their 
domination; the direction of scientific and 
literary work and a multitude of social activi¬ 
ties never conceded hitherto to the state, fall 
into their hands; they are not organised for 
such purposes; abuses and tyrannies increase, 


and liberty, and particularly liberty of thought 
and speech, decays. Throughout the whole 
world we see variations of this same subordina¬ 
tion of the individual to the organisation of 
power. Phase by phase their ill-adapted gov¬ 
ernments are becoming uncontrolled abso¬ 
lutisms; they are killing that free play of the 
individual mind which is the preservative of 
human efficiency and happiness. The popula¬ 
tions under their sway, after a phase of servile 
discipline, are plainly doomed to relapse into 
disorder and violence. Everywhere war and 
monstrous economic exploitation break out so 
that those very same increments of power and 
opportunity which have brought mankind 
within sight of an age of limitless plenty, seem 
likely to be lost again, it may be lost for ever, 
in an ultimate social collapse. 

“It has been the practice of what are called 
the democratic or Parliamentary countries, to 
meet every enhancement and concentration of 
power in the past, by a definite and vigorous 
reassertion of the individual rights of man. 
Never before has our occasion to revive 
that precedent been so urgent as it is now. 
We of these countries recognise the inevitabi¬ 
lity of world reconstruction and world collec¬ 
tivism, but after our tradition we couple with 
that recognition, a Declaraticn of Rights, so 
that the mighty changes in progress today 
shall produce not an attempted reconstruction 
in the dark, a revolution of disaster, but recon¬ 
struction in the full light of day, a continuing 
and progressive revolution. To that expedient 
of a Declaration of Rights, the outcome of 
long ages of balance between government and 
freedom, we return therefore, but this time 
upon a world scale, and we declare: 

"(1) That every man is joint heir to all the 
resources, powers, inventions and possibilities 
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accumulated by our forerunners, and entitled 
without distinction of race, colour or professed 
belief of opinions, to the nourishment, covering, 
medical care and attentions needed to realise 
his full possibilities of physical and mental de¬ 
velopment and to keep him in a state of health 
from his birth to death- 

"(2) That he is entitled to sufficient educa¬ 
tion to make him a useful and interested 
citizen, and further that special education 
should be so made available as to give him 
equality of opportunity for the development of 
his distinctive gifts in the service of man¬ 
kind, that he should have easy access to infor¬ 
mation upon all matters of common knowledge 
throughout his life and enjoy the utmost 
freedom of discussion, association and 
worship. 

"(3) That he may engage treely in any 
lawful occupation, earning such pay as the 
need for his work and the increment it makes 
to the common welfare may justify. That he 
is entitled to paid employment and to a free 
choice whenever there is any variety of employ¬ 
ment open to him. He may suggest employ¬ 
ment for himself and have his claim publicly 
considered, accepted or dismissed. 

"(4) That he shall have the right to buy 
or sell without any discriminatory restrictions 
anything which may be lawfully bought: or 
sold, in such quantities and with such 
reservations as are compatible with the 
common welfare. 

"(5) That he and his personal property 
lawfully acquired are entitled to police and 
legal protection from private violence, depriva¬ 
tion, compulsion and intimidation. 

"(6 X That he may move freely about the 
world at his own expense. That his private 
house or apartment or reasonably limited 
garden enclosure is his castle, which may be 
entered only with his consent, but that he shall 
have the right to come and go over any kind 
of country, moorland, mountain, farm, great 
garden or what not, or upon the seas, lakes 
and rivers of the world, where his presence 
will not be destructive of some special use, 
dangerous to himself nor seriously inconvenient 
to his fellow-citizens. 

"(7) That a man unless he is declared by 
a competent authority to he a danger to himself 
and to others through mental abnormality, a 
declaration which must be annually confirmed, 
shall not be imprisoned for a longer period 
than six days without being charged with a 
definite offence against the law, nor for more 
than three months without a public trial. At 
the end of the latter period, if he has not been 


tried and sentenced by due process of law, he 
shall be released. Nor shall he be conscripted 
for military or any other service to which he 
has a conscientious objection. 

"(8) That although a man is subject to the 
free criticism of his fellows, he shall have ade 
quate protection from any lying or misrepre¬ 
sentation that may distress or injure him. 
All administrative registration and record 
about a man shall be open to his personal and 
private inspection. There shall be no secret 
dossiers in any administrative department. All 
dossiers shall be accessible to the man 
concerned and subject to verification and 
correction at his challenge. A dossier is 
merely a memorandum; it cannot be used as 
evidence without proper confirmation in open 
court. 

"(9) That no man shall be subjected to 
any sort of mutilation or sterilisation except 
with his own deliberate consent, freely given, 
nor to bodily assault, except in restraint of his 
own violence, nor to torture, heating or any 
other bodily punishment; he shall not be sub 
jected to imprisonment with such an excess of 
silence, noise, light or darkness as to cause 
mental suffering, or to imprisonment in infect 
ed, verminous or otherwise insanitary quarters 
or be put into the company of verminous or 
infectious people. He shall not be forcibly 
fed nor prevented from starving himself if he 
so desire. He shall not be forced to take 
drugs nor shall they, be administered to him 
without his knowledge and consent. That the 
extreme punishments to which he may be 
subjected are rigorous imprisonment for a 
term of not longer than fifteen years or 
death. 

"(10) That the provisions and principles 
embodied in this Declaration shall be more 
fully defined in a code of fundamental human 
rights which shall be made easily accessible to 
everyone. This Declaration shall not bo 
qualified nor departed from upon any pretext 
whatever. It incorporates all previous Decla¬ 
rations of Human Right. Henceforth for a 
new era it is the fundamental law for mankind 
throughout the whole world. 

"No treaty and no law affecting these prim¬ 
ary rights shall be binding upon any man or 
province or administrative division of the 
community, that has not been made openly, 
by and with the active or tacit acquiescence of 
every adult citizen concerned either given by a 
direct majority vote of the community affected 
or through the majority vote of his publicly 
elected representatives. In matters of collec- 
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tive behaviour it is by the majority decision 
men must abide. No administration, under a 
pretext of urgency, convenience or the like, 
shall be entrusted with powers to create or 
further define offences or set up by-laws, which 
will in any way infringe the rights and liberties 
here asserted. All legislation must be public 
and definite. No secret treaties shall be 
binding on individuals, organisations or com¬ 
munities. No orders in council or the like, 
which extend the application of a law. shall be 
enforceable. There is no source of law but the 
whole people, and since life flows on constant¬ 
ly to new citizens, no generation of the people 
can in whole or in part surrender or delegate 
the legislative power inherent in mankind.” 

A Charge of Obscenity 
Against Our Editor. 

The following is the statement submitted by nnr 
Editor Prof. R. I). Karve in reply to the charge of obs¬ 
cenity in respect of an advertisement; ot the book 
Kama-Kala (Art of Love) which appeared in the Sep¬ 
tember 1938 issue of his monthly Marat hi journal 
Sumaja-Swani/iyu. which is in its 12th year of publica¬ 
tion. He was charged on April 8, 1939. The ease has 
been going on ever since until ho was acquitted on 
June 24, 1940.-A. 8., Aswtt. Ed. 

1. I submit that I have not broken the 
obscenity law in any way. No definition ot 
obscenity is given in the law, the so-called defi¬ 
nitions given in the commentaries being merely 
interpretations given by individual judges. 
There is nothing in the wording of the adver¬ 
tisement in question that can possibly be called 
obscene by any sensible person, the first 
witness, Mr. Jahagirdar, was obliged to admit 
that in his opinion the advertisement would not 
be obscene if the words “Aprakritika Sambhoga 
were omitted from it. Even the expression 
“Aprakritika Sambhoga”, meaning unnatural 
intercourse, cannot in itself be considered obs¬ 
cene, and there is nothing in the context to make 
it so. In fact this expression is bound to occur 
in any comprehensive book on sex. No writer 
on sex can possibly recommend unnatural inter¬ 
course, and if it is mentioned in any book, it 
can only be for the purpose of condemning it. 
Is it obscene to condemn it ? 

What else is there in the advertisement 
that can be called obscene? It says that the 
book is fit to be read and seen only in solitude. 
Does this make it obscene ? A bath is taken 
in solitude, is it, therefore, obscene to mention 
a bath ? Pictures are mentioned, but they are 
merely “attractive pictures”, not pictures of 
coitus, which are usually considered obscene. 
Poses of sexual intercourse are mentioned, but 


mere descriptions of these, without pictures, 
are found in many standard works, which are 
not declared obscene on that account.. 

2. It can be easily seen, therefore, that this 
prosecution is not what it appears to be on the 
surface. I can easily prove that it is not an 
honest prosecution due to the fact that Mr. 
Jahagirdar thought a particular advertisement 
obscene. Mr. Jahagirdar is in the habit of 
seeing much worse advertisements than the 
one objected to and passing them by. I have 
two of them here as samples. They have been 
appearing continuously in respectable papers 
like the ‘‘Dnyana-Prakasha”, which is the organ 
of the Servants of India Society, and the 
“Loka-Shakti”, which belongs to a well- 
known Congress leader. Both these refer to 
the same book, which is announced to contain 
“wonderful coloured pictures of 84 positions of 
coitus, and other things which it would not be 
decent to mention.” The size of these adver¬ 
tisements makes it impossible that they 
have been passed by through oversight, and 
they have been appearing for long periods. 
I can only surmise that I have been prosecuted 
not because the advertisement published by me 
is thought to he obscene by Mr. Jahagirdar or 
some other person behind the scenes, but 
because this person or Mr. Jahagirdar was 
impelled by some ulterior motive and found that 
they could not get at me in any other way 
except by the obscenity law, which is suffi¬ 
ciently vague to allow such absurd and frivo¬ 
lous complaints. I shall explain why anybody 
should have such ulterior motives against me. 
As a social reformer, I have been writing ra¬ 
ther strongly against certain orthodox customs, 
as also against certain items of Congress policy. 
People are offended by these writings and find 
these underhand methods of revenge. Of the 
other papers mentioned, one belongs to the 
Congress, and the other is known never to 
write strongly against anything at all. This is 
why they are allowed to publish with impunity 
advertisements announcing pictures considered 
obscene by the law, while I am prosecuted for an 
advertisement which does not announce such 
pictures. 

3. As regards the interpretation of the sec¬ 
tion, a very important principle has been laid 
down by the Bombay High Court for that pur¬ 
pose in the case against Vishnu Krishna 
Puranik, 1912, (15 Bom. L. R. 307). The 
learned judges say in their judgment that “the 
important point to look at is rather the form of 
expression than the actual meaning, for the 
same meaning may be obscenely expressed by 
one form of language, and yet by the use of 
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another form of language, may be couched in 
expressions free from reproach ” Now if we 
apply this test to the advertisement in question, 
it is perfectly clear that it cannot be considered 
obscene. The language used is perfectly 
decent* so decent in fact as to be unintelligible 
in places. The word “Aprakritika” which has 
been objected to is, as is admitted by Mr. 
Jahagirdar, hardly capable of being understood 
by the ordinary reader- In fact that word has 
probably never before been used in Marathi 
and only occurs here because the writer of the 
advertisement is not well acquainted with 
Marathi. The rest of it is equally unobjection¬ 
able. I fail to see, therefore, how this advertise¬ 
ment or any portion of it can be called obscene. 

4. Lastly, the section is so vague and conse¬ 
quently the decisions of magistrates so unpre¬ 
dictable, that the only way in which we ordi¬ 
nary mortals can judge these things is to see 
what other respectable people are doing, and 
when I see advertisements such as I have shown 
appearing in respectable papers like the Loka- 
Skakti and the l)iit/itii(t.l : rakusha % how can I 
think that a much more innocent advertise¬ 
ment will be considered obscene in my journal? 
I claim, therefore, that 1 am entirely innocent of 
the charge levelled against me- 

A Lecture on Atheism. 

ROF. N- S- Phadke of the Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur, delivered a lecture on ‘‘The 
Atheistic Attitude” in the Spring Lecture 
Series in Poona on Saturday, the 25th of May, 
with our Editor in the chair. The lecture was 
very well attended, with people sitting even on 
the compound walls, as the lectures are held in 
an open compound with loud-speakers. The 
lecturer spoke from the utilitarian point of 
view, pointing out that when one believes in 
an all-powerful God without whose consent 
nothing can happen in the world, one naturally 
feels powerless to do anything useful for one¬ 
self or for society, while if one is an atheist, 
one is much more self-reliant and can do 
useful work without fear of being hampered by 
the fear of any mysterious power having 
arranged all future events beforehand and thus 
frustrating all efforts to the contrary. He con¬ 
cluded by recommending the atheistic attitude 
as being much more useful and stimulating 
than theism. 

The president, in summing up, pointed out 
that it was not enough to prove that atheism 
was more useful than theism, as a useful 
theory is not necessarily a true theory, and a 
person who adopted atheism for its uses may be 


troubled by doubts as to its veracity- He gave 
some reasons why scientists in general tended 
to atheism, for instance, because they never 
found the hand of God anywhere in the course 
of their experiments, and if an experiment 
went wrong, a scientist would never imagine 
that it was due to interference by God. He 
would assume that he had made some mistake 
in conducting the experiment, or that some 
as yet undiscovered natural law was at work 
which prevented the expected result. This 
assumption always proved to be correct and 
often led to the discovery of new laws without 
ever having recourse to God. Strictly speaking, 
since the non-existence of God could not be 
proved logically, it was open to people to 
assume the existence of a God who never in¬ 
terfered with anything and whose existence 
was therefore not inferable from anything, if 
such a God gave them any satisfaction. This 
God would be even more powerless than a 
constitutional monarch, because the latter is 
at least seen and heard at some public 
functions. But in the case of such a God, as 
he has no power to interfere with anything, 
it is no use praising him or praying to him or 
building temples for him or anything of that 
kind- It would he only a theoretical existence 
without any practical value. If this gave 
mental satisfaction to anybody, he was 
welcome to it. We atheists perfer something 
more solid. 

NATIONAL PLANNING 

(Continued from ‘page 92 ) 

indiscriminately given. The religious idea of 
charity is to give to anybody anything 
that he asks for. In this respect, Kama is the 
ideal of the Mahabharata. He never refused 
anything to anyone and this ultimately brought 
ruin, because Indra came in the guise of a 
Brahmin and asked for the armour and ear¬ 
rings which were permanently attached to his 
body and which made him immortal. He 
gave them away immediately and this led to 
his death. This was certainly a silly ideal and 
most religious charity is moulded on that 
pattern. It is time now to take a more sensible 
view and confine charity to really useful pur¬ 
poses and to deserving people. 

The most helpful way, both from the indi¬ 
vidual and the national point of view, is to 
provide modern means of birth-control to 
people who need them and cannot afford them. 
India is poor, no doubt, but a good deal can be 
done if a large proportion of charity money is 
devoted to this purpose. 
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flotes S. IRem 

By ABR 4HAM SOLOMON 

W E regret we have been compelled to 
make this a combined issue of Reason. 
It was due to unexpected difficulties 
and also other matters which required urgent 
attention. They have been due to the present 
political and international situation which has 
given rise to new difficulties and hampered 
our activities. We have been compelled to 
postpone many activities which we 1 intended 
to have and have been unable to publish extra 
rationalist literature in addition to Reason due 
to the increased cost of paper etc. However, 
all these, and many other, difficulties will have 
to be, and will be, met. 

• * * 

A T the moment we are unable to make 
any definite announcements regarding 
extra activities apart from the publica¬ 
tion of “Reason”, but at the end of the monsoon 
we intend to increase our activities. A series of 
lectures by well-known freethinkers is being 
arranged and will be announced imdue time in 


‘ Reason ’ as well as in the local papers. We 
shall be in a position to announce much more 
in the next issue o{ Reason. 

• * * 

A MONG the lectures we intend to 
arrange are the following:— 

“Astronomy and the Idea of God” 

"Biological Concept of Life” 

"Evolution of Morality” 

"Medicine and Supernaturalism” 

“Heredity and Disease” 

“Propaganda” 

“Science and Human Happiness” 
and many others. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. A. S. Erulkar, Prof. R. D. Karve, Dr. 
G. Coelho, Prof. D. D. Karve of Poona and 
others. 

# * * 

I N the meanwhile we apologize to our 
members and readers for the inconvenience 
caused. “Many a time and oft” in the 
past have they borne with us patiently and it 
is to their loyal support and conviction of the 
righteonsness of our cause, their love for 
intellectual freedom and social justice, that 
the R. A. I. owes its existence. 

# * * 

A T a time like this when, in the words 

of Mr. Chapman Cohen, the whole 

world seems “to be overtaken by an 
epidemic of insanity” there is just one hope. 
The hope that men and women in all parts 
of the world who have a sane and rational 
philosophy of life, will organise themselves 
with greater energy and incessantly 
work to bring some semblance of sanity to 
war-torn mankind. That this second “night¬ 
mare of human history”, as the late Dr. Har 
Dayal called the last war, will bring to the 
minds of a vast number of thinking men and 
women, with tremendous force, the futility, 
falsity and harrafulness of crude religious 
beliefs, the religious mode of thought, and the 
belief in the existence of a supernatural 
benevolent Providence. 

* * * 

T HE words of that great thinker of our 
time, Bertrand Russell, will aptly 
describe the thoughts of a large num¬ 
ber of thinking men and women: 

If indeed the world in which we live has been 
produced in ^accordance with a plan, we shall have 
to reckon Nero a saint in comparison with the 
author of that plan. Fortunately, however, the 
evidence of Divine Purpose is non-existent; so at 
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least one must infer from the fact that no evidence 
is adduced by those who believe in it. We are, 
therefore, spared the necessity for that attitude of 
impotent hatred whioh every brave and humane 
man would otherwise be called upon to adopt to¬ 
wards the Almighty Tyrant. 

# # * 

F ASCISM, that ideology which personifies 

all the reactionary and retrogressive 

forces, sits triumphant in the very lands 

which were the source of inspiration to all 

liberty-loving peoples of this world. Beautiful 

France, the land of Voltaire and Zola, those 

immortal fighters for human justice; the land of 

“liberty, fraternity and equality;” France which 

in the minds of many stood for much that is 

progressive and beautiful in our not too perfect 

civilization, has succumbed to the onward 

march of brute force and organised treachery. 

* * * 

I t is now admitted on all hands that France 
has fallen not due to lack of bravery on the 
part of the French fighting forces but to 
“fifth column activity”, activities about which 
eminent thinkers and observers in every 
country have warned their respective govern¬ 
ments. But the governments concerned 
evidently did not have any “official information” 
of the same. Fascism is an international 
organisation and has spread its tentacles in 
every country disturbing their internal peace 
and democracy. During the brief period of 
ten years the losses of the Freethought move¬ 
ment all over the world have been great. 
With the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 
the triumph of bigotry in Spain, the rape of 
Holland and Belgium and the fall of France, 
the Freethonght movement has suffered greatly 
indeed. We cannot afford to sit complacent 
and wait. We must gird up our loins and 
prepare to meet this menace. Though some¬ 
what far from the playground of death and 
destruction we seem to hear the echo of the 
booming bombers pouring death and ruin upon 
countless million lives. We feel this world 
shudder in the grips of a much boosted 
civilization run mad, and the future rising 
before us like a huge question mark—Whither 

Homo Sapiens? 

* * * 

I S this war to lead to a “victory of the ex¬ 
hausted over the dead”? Or will there 
be a “peace” with a Nazified Europe and 
the present conflict continue underground as 
in 1918-1939? Will the nations of the world 
continue to be deaf to the pleadings and 
warnings of their greatest intellects? How 
long is this nightmare to continue? These and 
many other questions come to our mind 
demanding an answer. 


M ANY are the lessons we here in India 
can learn from events of the past few 
years in Europe. India must awake 
and cease her petty squabbles and religious 
strife and unite and prepare to throw her 
weight in the cause of peace, freedom and 
cultural progress. 

* * * 

I T is reported that the cotton brokers of 
Karachi—a noisy tribe—have a strong belief 
that prayer has a steadying influence on the 
market. The market had shown “a steep down¬ 
ward tendency.” Forthwith the brokers 
decided to close the market for three 
days and started a non-stop reading of the 
Holy Granth in the Cotton Ring in the new 
Exchange. But we must remember that the 
Congress Session at Ramgarh started with a 
mass prayer to the Rain God, so that the rains 
which had seriously interfered with the prepar¬ 
ations might stop. And also that the British 
Parliament begins at every sitting by request¬ 
ing God to endow its members with more wis¬ 
dom than they possess. 

* # * 

W E are indebted to the Literary Guide, of 
London for the following:— 

Here is an extract from a recent Parliamentary 
report: — 

Dr. Little asked the Prime Minister to approach 
the leaders of Churches to fix a day of prayer be¬ 
seeching God “to bring the war to a speedy end by 
the overthrow of the enemy and promote such a 
spirit of brotherhood and goodwill among the nations 
of the earth that they will seek war no more.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said that consideration would 
be given to the suggestion at the appropriate time. 
“I do not think that time has yet arrived,” he added. 

Mr. Thurtle: Will the Prime Minister ascertain 
from the heads of the fighting Services their views 
as to the efficacy of the proposed action? (Laughter). 

# * * 

D R. V. R. Khanolkar, the well-known patho¬ 
logist, who is a life member of the 
R. A. I. and was its Secretary in 1935, 
has left for America for Cancer Research and 
on his return will take up charge of the Re¬ 
search Department of the Tata Cancer Insti¬ 
tute in Bombay. 


NOTICE. 

The next issue of Reason will be sent by 
V.P.P. to those who have not yet sent in their 
subscriptions. 

D. R. D. Wadia, 
Hon. Treasurer, R. A. I. 




The Bertrand Russell Case 

(.Reproduced from u The RationalistMelbourne .) 


B ERTRAND Russell {Earl Russell) is one 
of the most famous of living English¬ 
men. He is noted as a philosopher and 
as a mathematician. With Whitehead he 
wrote “Principia Mathematical a book which 
founded a new branch of mathematics. He 
has written many works on sociological prob¬ 
lems and has been hailed by the former Dean 
of St. Paul's, Sir W. R. Inge, as one of the 
keenest intellects of our day. 

He has been also admired for his great 
moral courage. This has been severely tested 
on a number of occasions. The most recent 
of these occasions has caused a great flut¬ 
tering in the academic dove-cotes of the 

U. S. A. 

Recently the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York appointed Russell 
Professor of Philosophy and Mathematics at 
City College, N. Y. He was to lecture in 
mathematics and logic and the appointment 
was to become effective in February 1941. 

The appointment was barely noticed in 
the public press until the New York Sun ran 
an editorial criticising the appointment and 
quoting passages from his writings on religion 
and morals. 

This stirred Bishop William T. Manning 
(Episcopal), who may well be termed an Arch¬ 
bishop of Reaction, and he launched an attack, 
denouncing Russell as the enemy of religion 
and morality. 

The fight was on. Forces were rallied to 
attack the appointment. Organizations on this 
side included the Knights of Columbus, the 
Columbiettea (female Knights), the Lutheran 
Society, the American Legion, American Na¬ 
tional Committee for Religious Recovery, 
American Youth League, Mothers’ Societies, 
Daughters’ Leagues, and the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches. 

Such is the manifestation of religious bigotry 
and intolerance in this 20th century. 

Russell was not left to face the ravening 
pack alone. 

Among the famous men who urged the 
Board not to yield to clerical pressure were the 
following: Albert Einstein, Prof. John Dewey 
(world-famous philosopher). Prof. Morris 
Cohen (philosopher), W. A. Neilson (forme.rly 
professor of English at Harvard University, 
now President of Smith College), R. M. Hut¬ 
chins (President of the University of Chicago), 
Prof. J. W. Angell (economist of Columbia 


University), Prof. Raymond Pearl (biologist). 
Prof, Chas. A. Beard (historian) and Prof. 
A. N. Whitehead (philosopher). 

Organisations also rallied to defend acade¬ 
mic freedom from the attacks of clerical 
obscurantists. These included the American 
Philosophical Association (200 professors), the 
American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
and the Woman’s City Club. 

Newspapers entered the fray. 

The editorial policy of the Evening Post 
favoured retaining Russell. The Sun issued 
editorial after editorial opposing him. 

At a special meeting of the Board of 
Higher Education the appointment was con¬ 
firmed by a vote of 11 to 7. Russell had won 
the first round. 

He was given little breathing space. 

Immediately Mrs. Jean Kay, of Brooklyn, 
through her attorney, former Magistrate Joseph 
Goldstein, filed a suit bringing the action of the 
Board before the Court for review and annul¬ 
ment. 

The case came before Justice McGeehan 
(name of ill-omen). 

It was alleged that the appointment was 
illegal and an abuse of the powers of the Board 
on three grounds. 

1. Russell was not a citizen nor had he de¬ 
clared his intention to become a citizen. 

2. The appointment did not comply with 
an article of the Constitution of the State 
of New York with reference to appointments 
in civil service on the basis of merit and 
fitness. 

3. The appointment was against public 
policy because of the teachings of Bertrand 
Russell and his immoral character. 

Without traversing the legal arguments in 
connection with each of these contentions we 
may state that the petitioner succeeded. The 
Court (Justice McGeehan) held that the ap¬ 
pointment was an insult to the people of the 
City of New York, that the acts of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City in 
appointing Dr. Russell to the Department of 
Philosophy of the City College of the City of 
New York to be paid by public funds was, in 
effect, establishing a chair of indecency and, in 
doing so, it had acted arbitrarily, capriciously, 
and in direct violation of the public health, 
safety and morals of the people. The appoint- 
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ment was revoked and Russell was dicharged 
from his position. 

It is too soon to say whether this is a 
heavy body blow or the knock-out. We are 
informed by a New York correspondent that 
there may be an appeal against Justice 
McGeehan’s decision. 

It seems that there has been a great outcry 
over this judgment as it represents a serious 
trend in American society at present. The 
forces of reaction are powerful and, in the 
modern world are playing on all sorts of emo¬ 
tional prejudices and narrow sectarian hatreds. 
Progressive thought faces a difficult period not 
only in America but here also. Red herrings 
are dragged across every trail. Misunderstand¬ 
ings and confusions, not all of which are 
innocent, prevail amongst the people. 

This state of affairs will continue and cases 
such as this of Bertrand Russell will recur 
until the bigotries, intolerances, obscurantisms 
and shams of supernatural religion have been 
overthrown. Morality is not an absolute, 
handed down by divine fiat, but a matter of 
harmonious social relationships. It is this 
truth that rationalism has to teach contempor¬ 
ary society. 

ANOTHER CHAMPION OF SPIRITISM 

(Continued from page 98) 

ant portions of the brain, as any competent 
medical man will be able to tell him. It is 
hardly worth while arguing with people who 
insist on being ignorant of the elementary facts 
known to science. 

We have also received another letter from 
Bengal from one Mr. Jnanendranath Roy, but 
as it is full of abuse and dogmatic assertions 
rather than arguments, we shall not inflict it 
on our readers We may mention, however, 
that our principal object was to take a rational 
view of the claims of so-called mediums, and 
that the name of Mr. Rishi was not even men¬ 
tioned in our first article on the subject. It was 
only when Mr- Rishi’s followers brought his 
name forward as an able exponent of spiritism 
that we were compelled to look into the matter. 
Otherwise Mr. Rishi and his doings do not 
interest us any more than those of any other 
so-called medium. Mr. Roy charges us with 
attacking and villifying Mr. Rishi personally. 
We have no personal grudge against Mr. Rishi 
and we have not referred to any personal 
matters connected with him except such as 
were relevant to the subject or were mentioned 
by his supporters. We have no interest in 
villifying anybody. 


REVIEW. 

Papists are Traitors by C. R. Boyd Freeman, 
Ripley Printing Society Ltd., Nofchingham Road, 
Ripley, Derby**. 15pp. Price One Penny. 

T HIS little pamphlet is a powerful indict¬ 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Vatican. The author shows 
that the Roman Catholic Church claims to be 
a sovereign ttate to which all other constitu¬ 
tions are subordinate, that the Pope is the 
lord of all kings and peoples and can depose 
rulers and dispose of their realms, can release 
their subjects from their oaths and from 
prisons and can use force and kill heretics in 
order to create discipline. 

The author further shows that the Vatican 
does not stop at the theory but is in practice 
running a political conspiracy under the guise 
of religion in every country, the object of 
which is to break up the particular states and 
to replace them by ones which are subordinate 
to Romanism. 

The author points out the pernicious 
influence the Papists exercise through the 
press which in England is coming more and 
more under the control of the Church, through 
the various orders which are secret military 
organisations masquerading as religious bodies 
and planning to undermine the secular con¬ 
stitutions, and through the vast mass of 
Catholic sheep which must follow their Mach¬ 
iavellian shepherds under pain of mortal sin 
and loss of other worldly happiness, In the 
opinion of the author, legally speaking Papists 
are traitors, and he demands that their theory 
as expounded in the canon law should be 
taken at its letter-value and particular 
exponents hauled up for treason. A trial 
would throw light in hidden quarters and 
completely expose the machinations of the 
Church. In the author’s words “Light on their 
nefarious organisation would be as fatal to it 
as it is to other poisonous microbes of disease.” 
For “The Romish Church a disease.” He 
declares that their seditious activities which are 
especially noticeable in Ireland and Canada 
(and he might have added, India) will ruin the 
British Empire if drastic action is not taken 
against the Papists. 

The pamphlet will be of interest to readers 
in India as the Protestants not being very 
active here the menace comes mainly from the 
Catholic Church and anti-Catholic propaganda 
strives under heavy odds. 




A MINORITY VIEW. 


T HAT all the gods are dump. That none 
of them ever spake unto men. That 
there has never been a communication 
to mankind other than men’s own inventions, 
illusions and speculations. Invented messages 
to add authority to their own utterances. 
(Similar claims are made even to-day). That 
men have created thousands of divinities in 
their own image; enlarged shadows of them¬ 
selves; and have endowed them with their own 
characteristics; swayed by like appetites and 
passions. Osiris, Isis, Horus, Brahma, Krishna, 
Siva, Ra, Thoth, Bel, Hea, Mithras, Buddha, 
Pallas-Athene, Christus, Posseidon, Zeus, and 
10,000 others. Jahveh is no exception. He 
was just the local, tribal, Liliputian deity of a 
semi-barbarous nomadic people- When man 
was young; a primitive; his world a province; 
his knowledge very circumscribed, even then it 
was entirely imaginary to believe that the 
Creator of even his Liliputian world held inter¬ 
course with him. To-day, with the marvellous 
knowledge which science has lately brought us 
of limitless numbers of worlds; of stupendous 
magnitudes; of enormous distances in time and 
space; this tiny globe a sand speck, this belief 
becomes preposterous and fatuous in the 
extreme. And the evidence. That these alleged 
divine communications added nothing to 
knowledge. That always they mirrored only 
the attainments and mental capacity of the 
hearer—indeed his predilections. Also his 
ignorances; his inspired errors; his limitations. 
That none of these divinities, or their confi¬ 
dantes, foresaw the wonderful achievements of 
science since made. That all were “flatearthers.” 
They knew nothing but of their own generation. 
That the whole scheme is trumpery, dwarfish, 
childish, shot through with dreams and visions, 
with witchcraft and Munchausen tales. With 
its inhumane Valhalla of eternal torture for 
ephemeral conduct; repugnant alike to intelli¬ 
gence and to justice. A hell of which all 
decent men are ashamed and which is to-day 
almost wholly jettisoned. An unintelligent 
Paradise; monotonous beyond endurance: 
inane; obviously the conception of childhood 
where all will be singers; all musicians; all 
equal; all Communists for all eternity. 

But its latitude and longitude is suppressed. 
What would such an institution here and 
now down your road, Mr- Commons, he 
labelled? 


That it is contrary to experience that mira¬ 
cles should be true; but it is not contrary to 
experience that testimony should be false. 
That deities change from age to age; from 
country to country. Indeed, to the same indivi¬ 
dual the divinity of youth is not the god of 
maturity. That the purpose of 50,000,000,000 
worlds is obviously not man. That nations, 
unaided by revelations, had, by self-reliance, 
reached a higher standard of culture and civili¬ 
sation; such as the Egyptians, Sumeriens, 
Greeks, Romans and others. 

That the religions of Greece for centuries 
B.C- taught the union of immortal deity and 
mortal woman. Taught the birth, death and 
resurrection of the man—God- Indeed, trinities, 
miracles, virgin births, resurrections, appear in 
several ancient myths. The Christ story is but a 
variant; unoriginal; unconfirmed; invented by 
Greek minds. 

Christ left no statement; neither did Mary, or 
Joseph, or any of his brethren. Or any of the 
Apostles, or the Shepherds, or the Wise Men, 
or the resurrected dead. None from even one 
of the cured; none from even one witness. 
What remains? A few leaflets unsigned, 
undated; containing only “hearsay” state¬ 
ments, second-hand or twenty-second hand. 
No Law Court would entertain such. Why 
will men decline unsigned, undated cheques or 
deeds and accept unsigned, undated Gospels? 
Because the latter are non-essential. 

That mentally we are “kiddies” just out of 
the cradle—uncivilized, unreasonable beings; 
hence poverty and war. That, unlike the 
humans, all the gods are blind ; that none of 
them have ever yet seen human misery. And 
the evidence; that men are always and every¬ 
where endeavouring to circumvent the evils of 
nature. 

That, again, unlike the humans, all the 
divinities are deaf. We beseech in vain : the 
skies are leaden; unanswering; everywhere, 
always. The praying wheels of Tibet are as 
ineffective; as windy as our own appeals. 
Prayer is but a confession of weakness, a 
dethroning of self-reliance, making weak minds 

weaker. Our requests ascend to our- 

ceilings- 

That survival is a pathetic self-delusion, 
invented to blunt the sharp-sword of death. 
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That the evidence for cessation is overwhelm¬ 
ing. That forty millions of people die annually 
and from this mighty multitude and down all 
the ages we get—silence unhroken- There is 
no evidence of survival that would survive the 
sievings of a Law Court. 

That ‘‘spiritual” and “faith” are merely 
“hide outs”. That demons, devils, divinities) 
spirits, angels, Valhallas, Paradises, Penitentia¬ 
ries, have only an imaginary existence. That 
the future is a very safe warehouse for pro¬ 
phecies and promises. 

That to-day a schoolboy knows infinitely 
more than all the divinities of antiquity—-and 
their confidantes—all rolled into one. So much 
for their divinity. That there is no sin; these 
are offences against the community. That 
morals are solely a reflection of public opinion 
and like all else are evolved. That virtues will 
ultimately be all that is pleasing, beneficient to 
men; contrariwise vices will be all that is 
maleficient—no more. That this whole contro¬ 
versy could be tested validly; but it will be found 
that such will be studiously avoided like the 
Black Death- Why? 

That self-reliance is the sole solvent in this 
very certain world. Self-reliance has given us 
printing, steam, astronomy, knowledge of 
this world and of the sublime universe. It 
has eliminated small-pox, has reduced illiteracy ; 
T- B.; cancer. That if men had loved facts as 
they loved fancies; had worshipped knowledge 
as they worshipped “the Unknown,” had not 
been sidetracked, preventible poverty, disease, 
injustices, ignorance, wars would long since 
have vanished from the earth. That men’s 
thoughts and activities should be diver¬ 
ted from vague, indefinite abstractions, 
from unheeding divinities; from silent skies to 
the practical affairs of life, here and now, where 
humanity is being daily crucified, so that step 
by step all should be made as happy as is possi¬ 
ble. Self-reliance is the sole solvent. 

I. CHANGE. 
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THE CULT OF ASCETICISM 
AND RENUNCIATION 

(Continued from page 95) 

of the country by half. It was precisely in that 
period that Buddhist monasticism flourished in 
China, and the impatience for the bliss of 
Nirvana urged thousands of unhappy fanatics 
to the incredible practice of hurling themselves 
down from high mountains which, by virtue of 
those inhuman acts, acquired the reputation 
of possessing the superhuman power of 
miracle. 

There is absolutely no reason to believe 
that the national grandeur of India from the 
time of Asoka to the reign of Harshabardhan 
and right up to the invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazni was reared upon a different social 
basis. Had it been so, the same period of 
greatness would not find such a considerable 
part of the population abandoning the natural 
life of a social being to adopt the morbid 
monastic profession. Had the people also 
enjoyed worldly happiness when their rulers 
were basking in the sun of grandeur and glory, 
they would not rush madly after an illusion, 
leaving the reality behind. Havell writes: 
“Every great temple, which was built, meant 
the dedication of public and private funds for 
the maintenance of priests, temple servants, 
Brahman students and their gurus, Sadhus 
and Sanyasis. And it was the period from the 
seventh century to the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, which was the most prolific in reli¬ 
gious building, a time when Hindu monarchs 
vied with each other in the magnificence and 
number of their temples, when sacred hills 
were converted into cities of the gods, and 
when hundreds and thousands of skilled artisans 
were diverted from ordinary industrial pursuits 
to the pious labour of elaborating the embel¬ 
lishment of the temple service in stone, 
bronze, precious metal and costly fabrics.” 
(‘The Aryan Rule of India’) 

(To he ronduded.) 




Emile Zola Centenary 

By ERNEST THURTLE, M.P. 

(Reproduced from “The Literary Guide”) 


T HE centenary of the birth of Emile Zola 
has served to draw attention anew to 
the story of this famous Frenchman’s 
epic battle for truth and justice. He was the 
second French man of letters to earn, by a 
magnificent exhibition of unselfish courage, a 
special place in the hearts of all people who 
hate injustice. Zola’s fight in the Dreyfus case 
has, indeed, many points of similarity to the 
great battle Voltaire waged more than a hun¬ 
dred years earlier on behalf of the unfortunate 
Calas family, and in these sombre days to renew 
our acquaintance with it is to renew our faith 
in the heights to which humanity can rise in 
inspired moments. 

Born at Aix in 1840, the son of a father 
partly Italian and partly Greek, and of a mother 
who was French, Zola as a youth and in early 
manhood endured great poverty and hardship. 
But he had the stuff of a great writer in him, 
and he rose superior to his sufferings and the 
economic handicaps which beset him. A patient 
and industrious observer, he had a remarkable 
gift for describing humanity as he saw it all 
around him, and so he became the author of a 
long series of novels dealing with various as- 
ects of life in France at that time. Most of 
is works achieved at least a moderate success, 
but there were some which enjoyed enormous 
popularity and brought him wealth and great 
fame. The chief of these were L'Axsommoir, a 
study of the life of a chronic drinker; Nana t 
the story of a girl of the streets; and Dabade , 

a burning account of the tragedy of France in 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1. Zola’s 
literary output was vast, and only a man of 
extraordinary energy and tenacity could have 
produced it. 

Fie may be said to have disciplined himself 
to the task of a writer. For over thirty years 
he imposed upon himself the duty of writing so 
many pages every morning. Indeed, he had a 
craftman’s motto upon which he prided himself: 
Nulla (Hex sine linen (“No day without a line” ). 
At the time he decided to become the champion 
of Dreyfus Zola was an established man of 
letters of international repute. His books sold 
in great numbers, for, though some people did 
not like his realism, the uncompromising way 
in which he held up the mirror to Nature and 
showed her her own image, and the vigour 
and freshness of his works, attracted an im¬ 


mense public. His literary skill was generally 
admitted, and before he became the centre of 
the fierce storm of passion aroused by the 
Dreyfus controversy he had reason to expect 
the coveted honour of a seat in the French 
Academy. 

Captain Alfred Dreyfus was an officer of 
the French General staff who in 1895 was con¬ 
demned on a charge of selling military infor¬ 
mation to the Germans, and was sentenced to 
confinement on the notorious Devil’s Island. 
Dreyfus, who was a Jew, was in fact completely 
innocent of the crime for which he was con¬ 
victed, the real culprit being another officer, 
one Major Esterhazy, and there is no doubt, in 
the light of the facts as they were ultimately 
disclosed, that anti-Semitism was the main fac¬ 
tor in causing Dreyfus to be made the victim 
of another’s crime. 

The case caused a great stir in France, and 
there were features of it which gave rise to dis¬ 
quiet among thoughtful people. Zola had his 
misgivings and made it his business to examine 
all the available facts thoroughly. As a result 
he became convinced of the innocence of 
Dreyfus, and early in 1897, two years after the 
conviction, he decided upon the bold stroke of 
challenging the powerful ruling military clique 
of France on the issue. And so, in the news¬ 
paper of his friend Georges Clemenceau, the 
A wore, he published his celebrated indictment 
“J’accuse.” Every paragraph of this article, 
which occupied no less than eight columns of 
the newspaper, began with the words “I accuse”. 
It was, in fact, a terrible denunciation of all 
those who had had a hand in hunting down the 
unfortunate victim of injustice. This was no 
hesitant and half-hearted attack. Leading poli¬ 
ticians and the highest officers of the army alike 
came under the fierce lash of Zola’s criticism, 
and were stung by its well-directed fury. 

Zola’s object in publishing this indictment 
was to force a prosecution for libel so that 
there might be a new judical inquiry into the 
whole affair. He was taking great risks in 
doing so, for he knew the power of the ruling 
political leaders and of the army chiefs to influ¬ 
ence the course of justice; yet he felt that such 
publicity, whatever the risks to him involved 
in it, was the only hope of getting the wrong 
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righted- Events took the course which Zola 
expected. The publication of “J’accuse” threw 
France into a ferment, and the army authori¬ 
ties had to prosecute Zola to save their faces. 
At the trial a fresh flood of light was thrown 
on the case, but the army chiefs exerted their 
power to the full during the proceedings, and 
Zola was convicted of libelling various staff 
officers. He appealed against this conviction, 
and the proceedings were quashed. A new 
trial took place, however, and before the result 
of this was announced Zola, on the advice of 
counsel and friends, took refuge in England. 

Happily, however, as he had declared in his 
famous statement “Truth was on the inarch.” 
Changes had taken place at the French War 
Office, and new facts were brought to light 
regarding the Dreyfus case, with the significant 
result that one of the staff officers involved in 
the conspiracy against truth committed suicide, 
and Esterhazy, the real traitor, fled the country. 
This led to a revision of the trial, and on hear- 
ihg of this Zola at once returned to France. 
Even this new trial did not result in the com¬ 
plete exoneration of Dreyfus-—now, as a result 
of his four years on Devil’s Island, a prema¬ 
turely old man, with white hair, at the age of 
thirty-five. He was, however, given a free par¬ 
don, which he accepted with the reservation 
that he would continue his efforts to clear his 
name. 

Zola, after his return from England, spent 
the remaining three years of his life in conti¬ 
nuing his literary work. He died in 1902 as a 
result _ of being asphyxiated by fumes from a 
defective flue, so that he did not live to have 
the satisfaction of seeing the complete vindi¬ 
cation of Dreyfus, which did not take place 
until 1906. But it must have been a comfort to 
him to know that, largely as a result of his 
courageous fight, the victim of injustice had at 
least been snatched from the tropical penal hell 
and restored once more to his family and 
friends. 

If considerations of prudence had governed 
him, Zola would certainly not, in his days of 
established success and prosperity, have risked 
unpopularity and even hatred by taking up the 
cause of Dreyfus. But he who had been prea¬ 
ching justice and truth in his books all his life 
recognized that here was a duty to be done 
which he could not shirk, whatever conse¬ 
quence it might bring in its train. After his 
death France was a little slow in paying ade¬ 
quate tribute to this great son of hers. No doubt 
the fierce passions aroused by the Dreyfus con¬ 


troversy took some years to subside- However, 
in 1908, six years after his death, the body of 
Zola was conveyed to the Pantheon, France’s 
last resting-place for her great citizens. On 
this occasion, in the presence of an assembly 
which included Captain (now major) Alfred 
Dreyfus, Anatole France delivered a passionate 
oration over the dead. Therein was this noble 
tribute: “There is no peace anywhere save in 

justice, no repose save in truth.Envy him! 

He was a moment of the conscience of 
mankind.” 
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Three Fundamentals 

(Submitted to the Fifth International Congress of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, Ceylon, 1940, by M. V. V. K. 
Rangachari, B.A., Cocanada.) 


HERE is a unity pervading through the 
subjects set out for discussion at the 
International Congress of Faiths, and it 
is not unexpected. The headings run: 

(i) peace and happiness through spiritual 

awakening, 

(ii) Synthesis between science and religion, 

(iii) approach to world-understanding 
through religion. 

The emphasis is on spirituality, alias reli¬ 
gion, based on faith, whatever in the world it 
may be. A devout body, even a world-embra¬ 
cing one, cannot get away from its obligation 
to extra-terrestrial considerations for resolving 
the difficulties in life. But there is the danger 
of the suggestion being carried into an after¬ 
life, whose contour, there is no way of mapping. 
Peace and happiness pertain to this earth, 
whether of the individual or in relation to the 
society of which he is a part. The spiritual 
awakening also refers to the bodily existence, 
since nobody is sure of the awakening beyond 
the final sleep. 

Secondly, when we oppose science and 
religion, we generally indicate the divergence 
between knowledge and blind-feeling, between 
intellectual apprehension, and intuitive belief, 
or in usual terms of reason and faith. It is 
supposed to involve an unmanageable 
antithesis. Hence the need for synthesis. But, 
I am sure, most of the prescriptions at synthe¬ 
sising are deft manoeuvres of doing away with 
one or other of the incongruous factors in the 
name of an apparent unity, rather than honest 
attempts to square the circle without violating 
its definitive shape. I have a suspicion that 
the propounders of the first theme may not be 
keen on confining it to the social or collective 
aspect. The bliss (Ananda) of peace (Shanti) 
tends to be psychological, and the ideal of the 
atuned mind enjoying oneness with the Infinite 
is the snare of the Asiatic. It is an ecstatic 
somnolence towards which devotion gravitates, 


unmindful of the hard realities besetting 
life. 

But when we proceed to the question of 
world-understanding, all anti-social tendencies 
will have been discarded. The salvation is no 
longer of the particular, but of the more 
general kind. It cannot be confined to the 
classes, but should be extended to the masses. 
The priviliges cannot be many, but the few 
should be shared by all, or as large a propor¬ 
tion of the community as may possibly be. 

Thus the common question of which the 
three subjects noted above may be seen as mere 
aspects resolves itself into this: what is the 
real basis for social happiness or well-being 
conceived as consciously-promoted peace or 
understanding among all the peoples of the 
world, where not only human instincts, but 
even the higher reasoning faculties find full 
scope for expression? It is a tall order to 
propose to answer such a complex question. 
But since it is of vital importance to mankind, 
each one of us cannot evade the responsibility 
of striving to find his or her own solution. The 
problem of social evolution was never simple) 
and perhaps never more complicated than at 
the present time. Man’s part in shaping his 
own destiny is very insistent to-day, since 
social forces clashing furiously with one 
another threaten to engulf and swallow up 
what all humanity could so far have achieved. 
Can we, as conscious humans, men and women 
of diverse creeds, cultures, habits and tempera¬ 
ments, evolve some thing like a plan capable 
of common application in furtherance of the 
safety and continuance of the race, even at 
these perilous times, and under the very 
stormy conditions. The Fellowship posed this 
momentous question, and with history as our 
guide, we are bound to face it. We rely on 
history, because, we stand to profit by experi¬ 
ence. But this history is far different from the 
unscientific jumble of dogma and prejudice 
that often flows in its name. Even as 
evolution turned up variations of structure and 
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differentiation of function, social history under¬ 
went many changes in class-formation and 
vocational bias. Acquired capacities tend to 
stick, thus facilitating further development in 
the line- In this the vital functions of food and 
breathing play the dominant role. What we 
eat determines how we behave; how the food 
is produced, in what social relationships, in 
what pattern of economic fabric, determines 
the further course of collective life. Just as 
the individual intellect is affected by assimi¬ 
lating norcotic substances, social independence 
is affected by the property-relations under 
which the divisions comprising the community 
derive their sustenance. The healthy food builds 
the sound body, and it is no less true that a 
diseased economic order like slavery cannot 
produce a contented race. Along with food 
the regulation of breath (Pranayama) help to 
keep the organism pure, and a like co-ordina¬ 
tion of the economic lungs, the balancing of 
supply and demand serves to maintain the 
social Yoga (equilibrium). Some ancient 
seer (Matsendra) said that if you take care 
of the breath, the mind will take care of 
itself. As the Gita also says (VI, 17) "happi¬ 
ness is for him who minds what he eats, how 
he amuses or engages himself, when he sleeps 
or awakes.” 

Is this merely an individual concern? Those 
days of bright isolation when sages counted 
on their salvation (Mukti) are past. Life is 
to-day more inextricably mixed up than ever 
before to admit of such separatist emancipa¬ 
tion. Spiritual awakening, if it should count 
for anything now, is not mere personal reaction 
to hostile environment, beginning with detach¬ 
ment (vairagya) flowing from some frustration. 
Whatever the claims of sublimated emotiona¬ 
lism, claims to perfected feeling, as when 
Sadhus and Saints experience the immediate 
presence of the object of their adoration, if 
society were to canalise ideal energies to 
general use, some guarantee beyond subjective 
testimony will have to be furnished in favour 
of their material validity. Meanwhile, the 
average man, not far removed from any 
other form of biological development, remains 
content with the normal functioning of the 
vital processes, if duly ministered to, and 
revolting when all or any of these are sought 
to be interfered with. 

It may he boldness to assert, but yet it 
remains true, that just as our bodies are the 
fruit of chemical change, food, air, everything 
covered, so our thoughts, feelings, wills and 


sentiments represent the ferment that is cons¬ 
tantly going on inside that magic-box, the 
brain. To produce the model-brain and on 
its basis turn out millions of similarly equipped 
cases has been the endeavour of our prophets, 
sages, reformers and sociologists in all ^ times. 
Bread and wine in the Eucharistic Church, 
not to probe deeper into wild history (cf. J. G. 
Fraser in the Golden Bough) when gods and 
tribal heroes were eaten, and dedicated food 
(Prasad) in the oriental temples, rest on the 
prime factor of alimentary satisfaction. In 
endeavouring to evolve a formula, it is worth¬ 
while to begin with food (and drink) which 
has to be ensured for the entire army of 
humans, men, women, children and the aged. 
Places designed for spiritual awakening, would 
be overlooking a serious factor affecting peace 
and happiness in its absence. Just think what 
a well-balanced food-budget can do for the 
worid to-day, after two-thousand years of 
civilisation and material advance. Plentiful 
production, yet millions starving in hunger 
and poverty, rare types of food-material explor¬ 
ed, yet countless palates unable to taste a dog’s 
meal in the day! Every one knows that w T ars 
are traceable to economic forces, and wealth is 
food-generating, yet our rich endowments in 
Church, Mosque or Temple stand aloof, as if 
the safety of man is not their concern, as if 
gods need not feed men all the time when 
they fattened on them. Man hoards in order 
to spend in lean seasons, and it is the duty of 
the divines to repay a fraction of what through 
ages had been a one-way bargain, in the inter¬ 
ests of general well-being. A system of com¬ 
munity-feeding faintly suggested in the past, 
still obtaining in some Vishnu temples in 
South India, and Jaggernaut (Puri) may with 
advantage be extended on yet higher scale, and 
in various institutions. Relieved from bread- 
finding care, the masses can engage themselves 
in creative occupations. Social energies thus 
released can be employed in fighting disease, 
improving the habitat, and in augmenting the 
productive capacity of the community. Where 
greed and competition do not stand between 
food and man, the larger problem of social 
happiness would, in a large measure, stand 
liquidated. 

Closely following upon economics, is the 
question of sex. Psychologists affirm that in a 
majority of instances, perverted urges in the 
line lead to abnormal mental conditions and 
illusions. Those sublimations, the transvalua¬ 
tion of values are merely the sex-impulse 
translated, into rugged inhibitory channels. 
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Perhaps this is true in al] eases where 
historical evidence is forthcoming. Even 
myths and legends derive from the social 
complexes prevalent at the time they were 
woven. Where the normal relation between 
the sexes is interfered with, that balance bet¬ 
ween virility and gentleness, ferocity and 
motherliness, strength and love is disturbed, 
which is so very essential to the smooth 
functioning of society. Particularly is it true 
in our time, when the woman is not so much as 
heard of amid the battle cries of Europe, 

What has happened to them, to the mothers, 

sisters and wives of the belligerents, and what 
is happening to them further? Amidst the 
hooting of cars, in the noise of sirens, and the 
blaze of cannon and bornhs, is there a shriek, 
a cry, not to mention the song of music, that is 
heard, indicating that presence, the soft touch 
that should in any event heal humanity’s 
sores. No, I do not believe that humanity has 
placed any confidence in its women. I do not 
believe that woman ruled man at the critical 
time of his life. He refuses to he ruled by her 
at all material periods. This talk of woman’s 
franchise, equality between sexes, the woman 
being the ruler of the household, the mistress 
of his career, is all faked. It is the veneer 
of merely peacetime vanity. Even when the 
woman fought on the battlefield, she fought 
man’s battles, none for her sake. She is 
made to fight them, just as she is made to 
cook fo v him, to clean for him, to drudge for 
him in ever so many ways, as slave to the 
master, seldom otherwise. Man is the worst 
tyrant, lording it over so many ways, as slave 
to the master, seldom otherwise. Man is the 
tyrant, lording it over the entire animal world, 
including his own womenfolks. He stifies her 
voice, and loses the music of life. Never 
takes her into confidence in major underta¬ 
kings- and is hopelessly involved. Put for a 
short while, the key of your arsenals in her 
hand; she will burn away without compunc¬ 
tion all your preparations so calculatingly 
gathered. Exceptions there might he, but in 
the generality of cases, it is the woman that 
can more easily get over the social and other 
harriers than ever man could or did. Those 
who have fought and dared it all, have lost all 
touch of the feminine in them, though it is 
inevitable that someday they have themselves 
been benefitted by it. A disharmonised sex- 
subject remains an abnormal monstrosity , and 
as one shrewd observer put it: "the secret of 
really great personalities is that they combine 
the characteristics of both sexes.” The two parts 
are complimentary, symbolised by Ardha Naris- 


vera (Siva, half-man, half-woman). Buddhistic 
philosophy speaks of the Father of the Universe, 
and the Mother of the three worlds, the Buddha 
showing infinite knowledge and power coupled 
with infinite love. The Mahayana deities 
have their Saktis. Yet to-day, man dares to do 
without the woman. In the triumphal tour of 
Sankaracharya, he was confronted with this 
problem. The episode of Mandana Misra’s 
wife discussing sex is highly significant. The 
great Acharya had to implement his vision 
before the lady could be defeated. Whatever 

the merit in a few instances, the monastic 

order has this disadvantage as any attempt to 
curb natural biological instincts will lead to 
serious disturbances in the social order. The 
normal forces of sexual interaction should be 
preserved. 

Given the necessaries of life, spiritual 
awakening consists in the harmonisation of 
the sell with the^ not-self. In nature, this 
process of harmonisation is perpetually at 
work; in maternal affections, in mating, 
in the herd-instinct, even animals and 
birds are feebly sensing that vision beyond 
the body which in human parenthood, love, 
and social relationships man gains in better 
altruistic expression. When we speak of 
eomplimentaries, like the sexes, we have 
already trodden the ground of antithesis in a 
way. I he opposition between the self and 
every other thing in the world (which we may 
abbreviate by not-self) is fundamental. Pro¬ 
gress consists in the gradual assimilation by 
the self of increasingly greater proportions of 
the not-self. i his proceess of assimilation, 
whether biological, psychological, or sociologi¬ 
cal, is indicated by synthesis. I am the thesis. 
Everything beside me is antithesis. When I 
take into myself any portion of the not-self, 
there is resulting synthesis. When the brute 
devours its prey, it may look odd, hut there is 
biological synthesis. When I enter into the 
spirit of a poem or picture, I am one with it, 
a process of psychological synthesis. When a 
great world-teacher could establish concord and 
harmony among the peoples on earth, it would 
be social synthesis. The approach from the 
sell to the not-self is wrought in countless 
ways, thus resulting in varied relationships, 
some painful, some pleasurable, leading to 
endless social complexities. How we live 
depends upon how we react to the not-self. 
We love it at times, hate it sometime, are 
drawn to it closer at some point, repelled at 
others. It is all a question of the self and the 
not-self, and the relationship between the two, 
6f thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
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When the Hindu sages remind us of the 
pairs of opposites, good evil, virtue-vice, 
pleasure-pain &e (dvandvas) and caution to 
get over them, they merely emphasise the need 
for systhesis, the one road to life-abundant. 
To be elated with pride is as injurious as being 
run down with worry through pain. Equipoise 
(Yoga) is synthetic, integrating, while distur¬ 
bance from whatever cause is antithetical, and 
destructive. To surmount all bafflement is to 
baffle the not-self, even assimilate its richest 
splendour, and liquidate its baser elements. 
Verily this synthesis can go on in endless 
progression until one is identified with the 
universe surrounding him or her. Not mere 
intellectual comprehension alone will do it. 
This identification is much deeper, and goes on 
all sides much further beyond verbal interpre¬ 
tation. Language expresses only the fringe of 
conscious experience in thought-feeling-will 
aspects. Oneness (Adwaita-siddhi) is not 
reducible in terms of this triple division, even 
as At-onement is the echo of Christ’s saying: 
I and my Father are One. That is the end, 
when all is peace and happiness, when spiritual 
awakening has carried the self furthest beyond 
the self, assimilated most of the not-self, 
liquidated antithesis, merged every opposing 
element in itself, and carried the synthetic 
process to the furthest limits humanly 
possible. 

For the individual who has fully synthesis¬ 
ed, peace and happiness retain no distinctive 
import. To such a one who has risen above 
the dualities, neither the absence of peace, nor 
positive misery fall to be recognised at all. 
Spiritual awakening, as an individualist process 
is thus of no consequence. If I want peace 
and happiness for myself, and if my spiritual 
awakening consisted in defying all troubles and 
braving every misery, as if they were never 
existing, I may stultify my very existence, re¬ 
tiring behing the stone-wall. But in a very 
intimate sense, the trouble to peace and hap¬ 
piness is social. Few of our undertakings and 
failures are independent of society. Our 
personal peace and happiness impinges mostly 
upon the community as a whole. Hence we 
find our wisest men and women insisting that 
so long as there remained one individual yet to 
be redeemed, the redemption of entire huma¬ 
nity should be deemed to have been held up. 
That is a social awakening leading to world- 
oeace and world-happiness, not the peace and 
rappiness of an immaterial ‘T’, however 
ugh its pretensions, 

(To be (J<met tided.) 
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The Indian Institute of Sociology 


O NE must put everything that he comes 
across on the anvil of Rationalism. Our 
country to-day is in the grip of igno¬ 
rance, superstition and mysticism. We are 
yet in the throes of mediaeval civilisation; and 
hence our march to progress is hindered. Our 
future depends upon that obstacle being 
removed. The philosophical revolution must 
precede the political revolution. Hence the 
urgent necessity of the intellectual 
training of workers in all spheres of life. We 
will succeed in being in the forefront amongst 
the forces that are marching ahead only if we 
train ourselves to understand and to make 
others understand the complexities in the 
political, social, and economic spheres of 
thought. Such training should not be hapha¬ 
zard. Incomplete knowledge is more harmful 
to the cause than complete ignorance. Incom¬ 
plete knowledge coupled with the prejudices 
definitely result in the wrong approach of line. 
Thereby, instead of marching forward, we drift 
back. Hence the necessity of rational thinking. 

The Indian Institute of Sociology exists for 
that single purpose. We must have that 
rational approach, and to develop that way of 
approach one must do certain things. One has 
to read choicest books on different subjects. 
The tendency to read books outside the School 
or College curriculum is definitely increasing. 
Thanks to the modern ideas of education, the 
teachers egg the students to read other books 
on the subjects. But this tendency must be 
directed to a proper channel. Now-a-days 
those who want to gather knowledge on a 
particular subject read any number of books 
that they could lay their hands on. But 
because they are not properly instructed as to 
which books should be read first and which 
afterwards, they are unable to grasp the 
subject thoroughly. Being devoid of the backing 
of conviction, we find dogmatists to the core, 
and people with prejudices. There must be a 
systematic reading, and the Indian Institute of 
Sociology possesses a library containing books 
from which a systematic reading can be done. 
The R. L, Trust Library is the only library of 
its kind in this country. There are more than 
2,500 books in the Library on different subjects, 
like History, Economics, Politics, Sociology, 
Eugenics, Law, Fiction, Psychology, Ethics, 
Biography, etc. The books for reference are 


uptodate. Every month new books are being 
added to the Library. Periodicals of different 
types is a special feature. One can study at 
leisure the subject at his heart, because it is 
open to the members throughout the twenty- 
four hours. It is situated in Ranchhod 
Bhuvan, Near Opera House Terminus, at a 
central place in Girgaum, Bombay. 

If one only confines himself to reading, he 
is sure to get confused. By reading alone, he 
forms certain prejudices. He gets a particular 
vision to look at the things around him. 
Reading must be supplemented by discussion. 
Through those discussions, many a doubt are 
removed; prejudices disappear; and convictions 
take the place of prejudices. Through dis¬ 
cussions, one gets knowledge and imparts 
knowledge to others. If we come in contact 
with people proficient in different subjects we 
do enrich our store of knowledge. Knowledge 
is such a thing that never diminishes by impart¬ 
ing to others; on the other hand, it is definitely 
increased. 

To understand the making and growth of 
our Society is the prime concern of those who 
wish to work to change the Society: and for 
that one must have the full and complete know¬ 
ledge of the different aspects of our Society. 
Deep, contdusive and systematic reading of 
books, discussions on those subjects and correct 
information about the current topics is the basis 
on which alone one can take stand courageous¬ 
ly and face the present situation to find a way 
out. 

With the above objects The Indian Insti' 
tute of Sociology is working. Its objects are, 
to promote the sociological interest of the In¬ 
dian people, to gather and disseminate all sorts 
of sociological imformation, to facilitate the 
study of sociology, to focus the views of ex¬ 
perts on such questions, to form and maintain 
a Library etc. 

Great personalities like late Dr. Sir Bhal- 
chandra Krishna, Kt., J. B. Petit, Shankerlal 
Banker, Principal T. A. Kulkarni of H. P. T. 
College, Nasik, late Mr. Osman Sobhani, Baban 
Goghalay, Prin. J. R. Gharpure, of the Law 
College, Poona, N. M. Joshi, late Dr. V. N. 
Bhajekar, Mr. D. G. Padhye, late Mr. P. G. 
Kanekar and Mr. C. S. Deole of the Social 
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Service League,were among the founder members 
of this Institute.The preliminary meeting to start 
the above Institute was held twenty-five years 
back on Saturday, the 27th November 1915, in 
the Servants of India Society’s Hall, Bombay. 

' In that meeting it was resolved that “with a view 
to aiding the industrial development of the 
country and the scientific study of economics, 
an Economic Bureau, for faciliting the study 
of Indian Economics, collection of facts and 
figures relating to different industries of the 
country, and the dissemination of correct 
economic ideas, be and is hereby established.” 

In the meeting held on the 11th February 
1916 it was decided that the name of the Society 
be “Economic Society”. The meeting of the 
General Body of the Economic Society, held on 
the 27th January 1933, decided to make a further 
change in the name; and since that day the 
Society is known as ‘‘The Indian Institute of 
Sociology.” 

Many luminaries in public like the late Sir 
Vitthaldas Thakersey, late Sir N. G. Chandavar- 
kar, late Mr. G. K. Deodhar of the Servants of 
India Society, late Mr.Vitthalbhai Patel, Thakkar 
Bappa, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Hon. Mr. M. R. 
Jaykar, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Shet Govindlal 
Shivlal, Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Prof. P. A. Wadia, 
Prof. V. G. Kale, Prof. Tannan and others have 
at one time or the other actively worked for the 
Institute. 

The Institute with such backing is working 
in furtherance of its aims. The cause deserves 
to be supported. Therefore this appeal. Pro¬ 
fessors, students and social workers should ex¬ 
tend their hearty cooperation in furthering the 
objects of the Institute by becoming members 
and by giving the benefit of their study and ex- 
perience to the public through lectures, debates, 
and discussions. 

—Ramesh Nadkarni. 
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The Rationalist Association of India was esta- 
; blished in 1930 for the spread of Rationalism 
which may be defined as “the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of 
Reason and aims at establishing a system of 
Philosophy and ethics, verifiable by experience 
and independent of all arbitrary assumptions or 
authority.” 

k il n , or ^ er t0 8 a \ n its objects the Association 
holds lectures and debates, issues pamphlets and 
publishes its official journal “REASON” which 
serves as a medium for the free, frank and 
fearless expression of views and opinions on re¬ 
ligious, philosophical and scientific subjects. 

It has since its establishment firmly stood for 
* freedom of thought, speech, publication and 

the now historic “Reason 
I t^ase , Dr. C. L. D Avoine, editor emeritus, was 

His acquittal vindi- 
cated the freedom of the press. 

It serves as a rallying point and vanguard for 
all those who value intellectual freedom and 
honesty and have the social and cultural progress 
of thia country at heart. 

The R. A. I. is able to carry on its activities 

due to the generosity of a few of its members. 

the work of the Association including the 
journal “Reason” is done honorary and no member 
derives any sort of profit, salary or honorarium. 

In order that the R. A. I, should become self- 
supporting in so far as not having to depend on 
extra donation in addition to the usual member¬ 
ships, a RESERVE FUND has been started and 
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h As its name implies the capital will normally 

tiP* an< ^ °nly hs income will be used. 

I he Fund when completed will not only 
Stabilise the Association but also enable it to 
conduct many other necessary activities which 
have hitherto not been possible, thus strengthen- 
,61”® breethought movement in this country. 

i r nationalist Association of India is the 
dnly breethought organisation in India and it is 
pot necessary here to stress its importance and 
necessity for the social and cultural progress of 
tpis country. r ° 
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It is better that mankind should become 
atheist by following Reason than blindly believe 
in two hundred millions of Gods on the 
authority of anybody. 

— Swami Vivekananda. 
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Rational Thinking 

Hy R. D. KARVE 


I T is surprising to see how few people are 
capable of rational thought. To some, 
however, it seems to come naturally, with¬ 
out the slightest effort, and these few are not 
necessarily trained in logic, and some¬ 
times they have not even any education to 
speak of. After all logic is based on accepted 
rules of rational thinking, as grammar is based on 
accepted rules of language. That is why one 
sometimes finds absolutely uneducated people 
who are very quick to see a fault in argument 
and will stop you at once if you make an 
illogical remark. One of our foremost Marathi 
uoyelists, Mr. Varerkar, in a serial story he is 
writing at present, has made a village black 
smith an atheist. Unobservant readers are 
surprised and ask him, "How can an unedu¬ 
cated villager be an atheist?” His reply is that 
he has seen some. 

I was once discussing religion in general 
at dinner with my French hostess with whom 
I was staying as a hoarder in Paris. Of course, 
the lady would not be persuaded, but the maid- 
of-ali-work, who was serving, remarked, "I 
quite agree with you, Monsieur”. (People in 
England would be shocked at such an interrup¬ 
tion, but not in France). She was just a village 
girl recently come to Paris to seek a job, and 
could just read and write, primary education 
being compulsory in France. Still she 
was apparently an atheist, just as much as 
I was. 

All this was suggested to me by a so-called 
educational film I saw the other day at the 
Metro. The film was intended to show the 
importance of study and to impress on the 
minds of young people that play is not every¬ 
thing and that it is important to give some time 


to study. To my mind, the film did not attain 
any success in carrying out this intention. It 
represented a hoy eager to play football and 
about to go for a game with some friends. At 
this moment his father comes in and wants to 
have a talk with the boy in private. So he 
asks his friends to go on and promises to join 
them in a few minutes. The father tells him 
that play would not help him to pass his exa¬ 
minations, but the boy thinks that his prowess 
at football was sure to do the trick. So the 
father draws a picture of the future, which is 
shown on the screen. The boy is now at 
college and is the star of the team. After 
some amusing scenes, comes the day of the 
football match, but just as the team is about to 
take the field, a teacher comes in and tells 
this particular boy that he cannot be allowed 
to play because he is backward in his studies. 
The poor boy is naturally disappointed, flops 
down on a seat, and tries to caress a dog lying 
at his feet. But even the dog abandons him 
and goes away. After this picture, the father 
asks the hoy, “You would not /ike this to 
happen to you, would you?” The hoy vows 
that he would devote himself to study and 
wants to send his friends away, but the father is 
very sensible and tells him that he need not give 
up games provided he gave enough time to 
study. And all the boys shout in chorus that 
they will do their lessons henceforth. 

Has this film taught the lesson it set out 
to? Does it not seem that the most important 
thing is after all to be included in the football 
team, even at the cost of a little time devoted 
to study, just enough not to be reported as 
backward? Apart from the fact that a boy 
would probably not be excluded anywhere 
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from a football team because of his studies, to 
my mind the film-producers have entirely 
bungled the whole thing- Nobody doubts that 
athletic games are very important from the 
point of view of mental and physical health. 
But there is no doubt that they are being given 
too much importance. Games must not be 
played to the point of exhaustion, which necessi¬ 
tates complete rest. The importance of study 
can certainly not be impressed in this way. 
Even the passing of examinations cannot be 
considered the most important thing in educa 
tion. After all, a University degree or diploma 
may help people to get jobs and earn their 
living. This is certainly important, but are 
there not professional cricketers and boxers, 
who earn their living equally well or even 
better than many professors? Do they need 
any education apart from professional training? 
The world wants to be entertained and pays to 
see these professionals perform, but even if they 
earn huge incomes, what is their value to 
society? Can they be compared to scientists 
or philosophers? Instead of bringing out the 
importance of culture, of scientific knowledge 
and scientific thought, the film shown empha¬ 
sizes the importance of games and shows 
study merely as an auxiliary to games. This 
ia the result of irrational thought on the part of 
the film-producer, who was not able to grasp 
the logical conclusion that would follow from 
the film as shown. If educational films are to 
produce any effect, I mean any desirable effect, 
the production should be in the hands of 
intelligent people who are able to think ration 
ally, which as I said, is a natural gift and is 
not always acquired by education. I dare say 
the producer is an educated man, as educated 
men go, but he is certainly not rational. 

0? course, irrational argument does not 
always imply an incapacity to think rationally, 
being often the outcome of an unwillingness 
to think rationally. Congress Ministers, for 
instance, were fairly intelligent people and 
could probably think rationally if they wanted 
to. But their main purpose being to carry out 
the fads of their Dictator, they felt compelled 
to argue in support of their policy and give 
any arguments, rational or irrational, that 
they could think of at the time. Of course, it 
would have been more sensible to keep quiet, 
since they could always gain their object by 
voting for or against any given scheme. But 
no, they must give silly arguments against 
birth control, or in support of prohibition, and 
make themselves ridiculous. Now that the 
illegally imposed Prohibition has come to an 
en<^ Mr. Kher, the ex-minister, is reported to 


have said that all opposition to prohibition is 
engineered by vested interests. Of course, 
nobody expects truth from politicians, though 
Congress makes a boast of truth and non¬ 
violence, but Mr. Kher must be aware that 
this is a lie. The Rationalist Association of 
India held a special open meeting to protest 
against prohibition before it was introduced, 
and only a deliberate liar can say that we have 
any vested interests in the sale of liquor. 
For Mr. Gandhi, anything he does not approve 
of is immoral, consequently drink is immoral, 
and must be made impossible for everybody 
so far as possible. Nothing can be more 
immoral than trying to impose one’s own ideas 
on other people by force. There is neither truth 
nor non-violence in such an imposition. 

Mr- Chapman Cohen, in his "Almost an 
Autobiography,” gives an excellent example 
of the irrationalism of religious people. 
He refers to Hooker’s "Ecclesiastical Polity”, 
in which the author traces Atheism to 
the desire to lead a life of “pleasure” 
without having to pay the price in a 
future life. I think believers might credit even 
atheists with sense enough to know that their 
non-belief in a future life would certainly not 
abolish a future life if there was a future 
life. If a man had the slightest doubt about 
the existence of a future life, he would not dare 
to be an atheist. He would rather err on the 
safer side and behave as if there was a future 
life, considering the supposed consequences of 
a mistake on the other side ! It is only the 
person who is thoroughly convinced that there 
cannot be any such thing as a god or a future 
life who will dare to express his thoughts, even 
to himself. Now, is such a person likely to 
lead a life of “pleasure” ? Obviously there is no¬ 
thing wrong in pleasure as such, but t Hooker 
obviously uses the word in the sense dissipa¬ 
tion”, or excessive pleasure seeking. An atheist, 
who does not believe in a God who will pardon 
you if you say you repent at the last moment 
after leading a life of dissipation, but who is 
obliged to believe in the laws of Nature, which 
are inexorable, is much less likely to risk his 
health that way, his health being to him one of 
the most important things in the world. There 
are any number of religious stories showing 
how the worst criminals who have inflicted un¬ 
told misery on their fellow-citizens have been 
pardoned and admitted to Heaven, simply 
because they said they repented at the end on 
their death-bed, which repentance was probably 
due to their fear of Hell and its tortures. This 
(Continued on page 122) 



The Cult of Asceticism and 

Renunciation 

A Social Disease 

By M. N. Roy 

[Concluded from page 91 .) 


A SCETICISM is a perverse ideal—uf a 
morbid mentality. Individual suicide 
is generally considered to be a repre¬ 
hensible act. Throughout history, there has 
been difference of opinion regarding the mora¬ 
lity and legality of the act of individual self- 
destruction. With all the arguments for and 
against suicide, it is an incontestable psycholo¬ 
gical deduction that suicide is committed as a 
rule in a state of temporary insanity. The virtue 
of asceticism represents an epidemic of this 
mental malady. It implies the spread of 
suicidal mania on a large scale. In other words, 
the holy man is an assassin. One may be 
granted the freedom to destroy his tormented 
self, and his morbid action may be excused as 
a token of individual insanity. But the cult 
of asceticism, if practised widely, becomes an 
instrument of homicidal mania. Insanity be¬ 
comes a crime- Individually, the ascetic is to 
be pitied for his or her depraved insanity; the 
cult, however, is a veritable crime against 
humanity. The only saving grace is not the 
silly notion about its spiritualising power, but 
that it is a social disease as all crimes are. 
When a particular social system is caught in 
such a severe crisis as overwhelms the multi 
tude with utter despair, suicidal mania finds a 
fertile field. Insanity becomes epidemic. The 
world is full of incurable sorrows and sufferings; 
the only way out is to run away from the 
world, and seek consolation in the dream of a 
better existence transcending that of the senses. 
Parenthood stands in the way of this only 
escape. Even in the chaos of social decom¬ 
position, spiritual egoism cannot always get 
better of the biological laws expressing them 
selves as love and affection- Therefore, to 
secure spiritual uplift, man must sink below 
the level of animal; must destroy his upsprings 
even before they are born, He must not 
only make a monstrosity of himself by the 
futile effort to violate all the laws of nature; 
he must destroy the posterity, thereby com 
putting gross violence against mother nature 
herself. 


Multiplication is the law of nature- The 
social value of asceticism, when it first appeared 
as a wide spread cult, was somewhat analogous 
to that of the modern proletarian movement of 
birth-control. Conscientious people are reluctant 
to breed progeny when they are not in the 
position to perform their parental duties. But 
the restraint thus applied to propagation is an 
obligatory temporary measure. There will be 
no need for it as soon as the social conditions 
are changed. It does not represent a stupid 
condemnation of life itself. Besides, the 
modern movement of birth-control does not 
propose stifling of the sexual instinct; therefore, 
the temporary restraint of propagation does 
not make mental monstrosities out of the 
living generation. But rationalism was 
unknown to the multitude caught in the crisis 
of the antique social order- The scope and 
practice of asceticism could not be circumscrib¬ 
ed by the consciousness of its social value. 
It was not associated with a conscious revolu¬ 
tionary struggle for overthrowing the decayed 
social system, which so hopelessly clouded the 
perspective of life, with a purpose of building 
up a new society. It reflected the despair of 
the victims of the crisis. It was an integral 
part of the ideology of social dissolution. 

Not to plunge other souls in the ocean of 
worldly sorrows, is a motive nobler than spiri¬ 
tual egoism. Nevertheless, it also amounts to the 
same thing—a reprehensible attempt to destroy 
the human race. Had religion any place for 
logic, loyalty or true idealism, then the religious 
man should revolt against this sinful cult 
which recommends the destruction of the 
noblest creation of God, The teaching of 
religion is that God created man after his own 
image. When religion becomes a crime against 
God himself, there must be something radically 
wrong with it. 

The ascetic is a defeatist. His defeatism is 
the product of the depressing hopeless social 
conditions that surround him. As soon as 
those conditions change, the disease growing 
out of them necessarily abates and gradually 
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disappears. That was the case with the Euro¬ 
pean society, which succeeded in the struggle 
to come out of the chaos resulting from the 
decomposition of the antique society. The 
virus of Christian monasticism was a passing 
phenomenon. Monasteries outgrew' their 
original negative features; gradually, they came 
to play a positive social role as produc 
tive units which constituted the corner-stone 
of a new social order. In India, the social 
crisis became a chronic disease, the ugly symp¬ 
toms of which perpetuated themselves, as so 
many specific features of a special type of 
culture. Raising defeatism on the proud 
pedestal of imaginary and often fraudulent 
spirituality, Indian society abjured the path of 
struggle. It stagnated into a fossilised exis 
tence, the “conservative genius” of which 
choked the internal forces of disruption and 
progress, but could not resist violent impacts 
from outside. The Hindu ideal of Brahma 
charya is a hideous heritage of a tragic past. 

It was not an easy task to preserve the holy 
appearance of an abnormal institution embra 
cing an ever increasing multitude of social 
derelicts, actuated by motives far from being 
genuinely spiritual. It was, however, accom¬ 
plished through the destruction of the freedom 
of mind by fomenting the virtue of 
credulity and encouraging the merit of 
submission. The mind I of a superstitious, 
crowd, steeped in ignorance and trembling 
with fear, submitted to the most absurd and 
atrocious habits, the fanatical practice ol 
which would be rewarded surely with salvation 
and possibly even with worldly fame, power 
and prestige. Austerities, that have been 
claimed as the special merit of the holy men of 
India, were carried to incredible extent by 
Christain monks. Pleasure and guilt were 
synonymous terms in the monastic vocabulary 
of India as well as of any other country in 
dieted by the disease. Everywhere impure 
desires of the flesh were mortified by the 
rigour of fast and abstemiousness. The Church 
Fathers were enthusiastically eloquent about 
the spiritual effect of fasting and abstinence. 
The inmates of Eastern monasteries—disciples 
of Anthony and Pachonius— lived on the 
pittance ol twelve ounces of dry bread a day 
and had to perform hard labour to keep their 
minds away from evil thoughts. Nights were 
devoted to prayer, penance and meditation. 
Meat-eating was strictly forbidden, and water 
was the only beverage compatible with the 
spiritual life of a man. The early Christain 
ideal of evangelical poverty was the last word 
of the doctrine of renunciation On entering 


the holy life, the monk abjured all earthly 
possessions, even the cloak on his back was 
not to be called his own. The holy man lived 
on alms or the product of manual labour per 
formed in the service of God. 

Such a comfortless and barren life was 
naturally tormented by evil spirits, which are 
nothing but the vision of vainly suppressed 
desires, and haunted by hallucinations. The 
life of every Christian Saint is a tale of heroic 
struggle against the temptations of Satan, and 
of miraculous victories over those forces of evil. 
Since every prisoner of monasticism was either 
a miniature or an incipient saint, he also must 
experience the struggles and triumphs of 
the thorny road to holiness. How familiar 
are we in India with the tales of such spiritual 
exploits! Here as well as in many other count¬ 
ries, these tales were so hungrily devoured by 
the credulous multitude, because the hopeless 
conditions of their miserable life could be 
possibly changed only by a miracle. Record¬ 
ing some of those legends about the Chris¬ 
tian Saints, and exposing their spurious origin, 
Gibbon writes; "These extravagant tales, 
which display the fiction, without genius of 
poetry, have seriously affected the reason, the 
faith, and the morals of the Christians. Their 
credulity debased and violated the faculties of 
the, mind; they corrupted the evidence of 
history and superstition, gradually extinguish¬ 
ed the hostile light of philosophy and science 
Every mode of religious worship which had 
been practised by the Saints, every mysterious 
doctrine which they had believed, was fortified 
by the sanction of divine revelation, and all 
the manly virtues were oppressed by the servile 
and pusillanimous reign of the monks.” 

One composing a critical history of ancient 
India could use this admirable passage verbatim 
for summarising our spiritual heritage, which 
has been such a stout bulwark of reaction for 
centuries, and has contributed so much to our 
present unenviable plight. The European 
nations recovered irom the virulent plague 
germinated in the putrid carcass of the once 
magnificent Roman Empire, as soon as the 
advance of knowledge raised the depressing 
gloom hanging upon life. The happy dawn of 
knowledge was caused by the rise of forces 
building a new social order. Only the faith in 
the endless possibilities of worldly life can 
persuade man to abandon the vain chase after 
the will-o’-the-wisp of an imaginary sublimer 
existence which disregards all the reality. 
This wild race after a chimera ceases only 

( Continued on page 108; 



A PRIMITIVE IDEA OF GOD 

By C. L. D’AVOINE. 


I N times of grave international crisis such 
as war, the clergy get the best opportunity 
to assert their importance and justify their 
usefulness as the agents of God on earth. 

No doubt at other times they are not silent 
or unobtrusive, but it is particularly during the 
time of great danger and anxiety, that they 
usually come out to show the great influence 
they have with heaven and to teach people 
what to do to win divine favour. 

In this respect the clergy of the Church of 
England of late have been particularly con¬ 
spicuous and active. We have, so far, not heard 
much about the Pope of Rome simply because 
circumstances have prevented him from making 
his usual display of piety and exhortation. As 
a matter of fact, he must be feeling rather dis¬ 
concerted that Hitler, who is described as the 
avowed enemy of Christianity, especially of 
Catholicism, should be marching so trium¬ 
phantly against people who are out to defend 
“Christian civilization” and democracy. What 
must be very galling to His Holiness is the fact 
that Mussolini, who belongs to the most 
Catholic country in the world, is the ally of 
such an iconoclast as Hitler and neither of 
them has done anything to prevent Russia, the 
most atheistic country in the world, from over¬ 
powering the smaller states in Central Europe, 
thus endangering Christianity more and more. 
If Franco, the pet child of the Pope, whom he 
described as the Champion of Catholicism, 
should join hands with Hitler and Mussolini, 
then indeed the cup of bitterness for His Holi¬ 
ness will be full to the brim. 

The Archbishop of Conterbury, however, 
does not appear to suffer from such misgivings. 
Soon after the Munich conference, when it was 
announced that Mr. N. Chamberlain had 
succeeded in making truce with Hitler and 
thus averted a world war, the worthy Arch¬ 
bishop lost no time in persuading the people of 
England that they must fall on their knees and 
pour their hearts in thankfulness to God for 
the great work Mr. Chamberlain had done. 
Thus it was that towards the fall of last year, 
Royalty accompanied by the nobles of the land 
and other pious folk assembled in Westminster 
Abbey, where the aged Archbishop in resplen¬ 
dent sacerdotal vestment, surrounded by other 


dignified prelates equally gloriously attired, 
offered a solemn thanksgiving service to God. 
On that occasion, it was reported, Mrs. Cham¬ 
berlain was particularly noticeable in the 
assembly, seated at the side of her distinguished 
husband, and both appeared visibly affected by 
the solemnity of the occasion. 

In spite of this, War did after all happen. 
One can understand the bitter disappointment 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who must 
have felt that he had been rather too impulsive 
in offering the nation’s thanks to a Being who 
appears so enigmatic in the clouds. Anyhow, 
whether it was the belief that God was on the 
side of the Allies or not, France and England 
for six solid months took things easy and 
appeared to have thought that when the hour 
strikes it would be the easiest thing for them 
to march into Germany and crush Hitler and 
his Nazism for ever. On the way, the British 
soldiers were going to hang their dirty clothes 
on the Siegfried Line if that line had not 
already been blown to pieces by the Allies’ 
artillery. 

Early in Spring, things took a dramatic turn 
for the worse for the Allies. It was soon 
realized that both England and France had 
completely underrated the power of Germany 
and that Hitler’s threat to crush all opposition 
was no vain boast. It was then only that it 
must have dawned on some people in England 
that God helps those who help themselves 
and that usually He is on the side of the 
biggest battalions. The old Archbishop, how¬ 
ever, still continued to believe in the magic of 
prayer and, with the permission of the King, he 
ordered general prayers for the victory of our 
arms in all the Churches of the Empire. This 
was duly done on the 26th of May last and again 
quite recently, when it was announced that 
France had collapsed completely and hence¬ 
forth the chance of defeating Hitler rests on 
Britain alone. Solemn prayers were said in 
all the Churches and some people like Mr. Shaw 
Desmond actually suggested that every body 
should pray exactly at 9 A. M. every day so 
that the volume of prayers ascending into heaven 
must ultimately impress the Almighty and 
induce Him to grant what He appeared so reluc¬ 
tant to give! This volume of prayers to wake 
up the Almighty reminds one of the fearful 
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noise of drums, bells, cymbals and shouting that 
people in other countries make to attract the 
attention of their Gods! 

Whatever progress mankind has achieved 
in the intellectual held, it is clear that the idea 
of God of most people has not changed since 
primitive times. This idea, indeed, is as crude 
and childish as it was in those remote days. 
According to these people, a man-like God, 
omnipotent, wise and good, exists somewhere 
above and it is He who guides and controls the 
world. It is He who allows anything to take 
place and can prevent anything He likes. 

If such fearful things happen in the 
world like Hitler and his hosts marching 
triumphantly and crushing everything before 
them and killing the innocent, there must 
be grave reason, they say, why God allows 
this. His agents declare that God permits 
the forces of evil to triumph at least for 
sometime, because in his goodness and wisdom 
He wants people to be punished for the neglect 
of Him and His Churches. After the expiation 
and atonement. He will set things right and 
the world will enjoy peace again. Such is the 
belief of people who think that prayers soften 
such a God who cannot be satisfied for the 
sins of the world until millions of innocent 
people, helpless women, children and the aged, 
have been mercilessly butchered and the coun¬ 
tries destroyed ! 

It is rather depressing to think that most 
eople who live in countries which claim to 
e in the forefront of civilization have such an 
idea of their God. They firmly believe that 
he allows such evil that good may come out of 
it. People who do not believe such things 
are really to be congratulated that their minds 
have been enlightened and emancipated from 
such repulsive ideas of the deity. 


A lucid exposition of the Philosophy 
of Freethought by one of the greatest 
Freethinkers of our day. 

FOUR LECTURES ON 
FREETHOUGHT AND LIFE 
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RATIONAL THINKING 

(Continued from, page 118) 

repentance does no good to anybody. It is 
merely a religious trick. An atheist has no such 
pardon to expect. He may not he necessarily a 
moral man, since human actions depend more 
often on the impulse of the moment than on 
reasoning, hut he knows that he has to take 
the consequences of his actions in this world 
and that there is no other. The chances, there¬ 
fore, are that he will try to behave himself in 
this world. 

And it is not always by fear of consequences 
that a man is prevented from being and doing 
evil. No doubt men are selfish and have to be 
to a certain extent- But there is also such a 
thing as a social instinct, and innate desire to 
be useful to other people, which is even found 
sometimes in the greatest villains, who may 
have their own ideas of being useful. And 
religious people have committed the greatest 
atrocities in the name of religion. The fear of 
God does not therefore necessarily lead to 
social or moral conduct unless one has an in¬ 
nate inclination to he social or moral. Even 
Voltaire made the mistake of supposing that 
the fear of (.rod is necessary to maintain order 
in society, but we need not repeat that mistake. 
History has shown the consequences of religion 
and they can hardly be considered desirable. 

ON SOCRATES. 

•Through tcrit.y and skill in Dialectic, by per¬ 
sistent. oral ornss-ijut'riUiiiinjj;.. hi; (Sncnd.es) o!id¬ 

le < l mill enforced l,\vo Idlings. -- (a) men's inveterate 
ignorance, or conceit of knowledge that they (lid not. 
possess: and (b) the true way of on.e s attaining know¬ 
ledge. namely, by becoming explicitly conscious of one’s 

ignorance.lie inside it. his business to subject 

prevailing notions, generally accepted opinions,. 

in all departments of human interest;, to a strict criti¬ 
cism and review. 11, was not enough to him that they 
should rest upon "use and wont” or long-established 
ruxfotn: they mux/ stand the test of reason, or else he 
rejected. This meant, of course, a revolt aymnsl tradi¬ 
tion and against, the lazy servile acceptance of truth on 
mere auth-ority. In which attitude, there was unques¬ 
tionably something un-settling, even although his ulti¬ 
mate object was. like that of Descartes, later on, through 
don tit ami searching to attain certainty—to establish 
both truth and morality on a sure foundation (see Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, I. v. 7;). and, on the face of it. there 
seemed to be the same dangerous tendency that charac¬ 
terized the scepticism of the Sophists. .Nor is it 

matter for surprise that he should ultimately have been 
condemned to death on the charges of atheism and impie¬ 
ty and corrupting the youth Well might elderly people, 
thus shaken rudely out of their lethargy, look askance 
at a teacher who htibiiiciteil his hearers, especially vounc 
men. to demand a. reason lor every prullered truth and 
'■very cherished conviction. I:’roe thinking like this was 
certainly disconcerting. 


Dr. \V. L, Davjdsoh, 








The Basic Conceptions of History 

Av JOHN KERACHKR. 


A S soon as man became conscious of his 
existence, as soon as lie was able to 
reason, be was bound to ask himself 
the questions; "From whence did I come? 
and “Whither do I go ?” It was very natural 
that he should wonder how he came to he here 
on earth and what would become of him after 
death- He saw his fellow men fall asleep, 
never to awaken. He saw others killed, life 
extinguished. It was his efforts to solve these 
problems that caused primitive man to create 
beliefs in life after death and in the power of 
super-human beings. 

When we look back over the experiences 
of the race, the history of mankind, we find 
that man has formed three different ways of 
explaining his activities. In other words, 
there have been but three conceptions of his¬ 
tory, three basic explanations by man of his 
doings on this planet, ft is true that more 
than three names have been given to these 
conceptions of history, but they will all fall 
within the following: First, in order of time, 
is the Theological Conception of History; 
second, is the Idealist Conception oj[ History, 
and, third, is the Materialist Conception of 
History. 

The Theological Conception 

The Theologial Conception of History is 
founded upon the belief that back of the 
universe there is some supreme being or beings 
either good or bad, and that all the doings 
of mankind are but the working out of the will 
of these supernatural beings. History, there¬ 
fore, is hut a record of the unfolding divine 
scheme of things. 

This conception of history held the held 
for many ages. Today it is almost abandoned. 
The theologians themselves will no longer 
defend it, as it puts them in an absurd position. 
If it is true that man is simply carrying out the 
divine will, that his actions are part of a divine 
plan; if he is pre-ordained to do certain things 
and cannot do otherwise, then he is not directly 
responsible for his actions. Murder, rape, 
theft and other crimes, are not his work. He 
is but the humble agent carrying out the divine 
will. Benjamin Franklin in his autobiography 
expresses this concept as follows : "And now 
l speak of thanking God, I desire with all 


humility to acknowledge that I attribute the 
mentioned happiness of my past life to his 
divine providence, which led me to the means 
I used and gave the success. My belief of this 
induces me to hope, though I must not pre¬ 
sume, that the same goodness will still be 
exercised toward me in continuing that happi¬ 
ness or enabling me to hear a fatal reverse, 
which I may experience as others have done; 
the complexion of my future fortune being 
known to him only in whose power it is to 
bless us, even in our afflictions.” 

Robert Burns expresses the same belief in 
prayer: 

Thou Great Being 1 what thou art surpasses 
me to know, 

Yet sure 1 am, that known to Thee are all Thy 
works below. 

But if I must afflicted be to suit some wise 
design. 

Then man my soul with firm resolves to hear 
and not repine I 

Burns and Franklin lived during the same 
period, the period of bourgeois revolutions. 
For those times, they were advanced think¬ 
ers, yet unable to break away from the 
theologial conception of the universe and its 
divine rulership. 

According to the Theological Conception 
of History, it would logically follow that if I 
were to kill someone T would not be to blame. 
I could not help doing it since a greater power 
than I had decreed that I must. On the other 
hand, if I were to save the life of another, at 
the risk of my own, I would be unworthy of 
any praise, since I could not avoid doing it. 
How often do we hear people say in such 
cases, “ft was God's will.” If this conception of 
history is defended, then it means that man is 
not directly responsible for his actions. The 
"good” or "evil” which he does are not his 
own doings. He is but a humble instrument 
carrying out the will of superior powers. To 
punish him here, or in “the hereafter,” for 
what he could not avoid doing, is an indefensi¬ 
ble position. 

The Idealist Conception of History 

This conception of history, which is advan¬ 
ced to-day by official society, is based upon thq 
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theory of free-will. According to this con¬ 
ception, man is a free agent, l ie has the power 
to make a choice in relation to his actions, 
the power to choose between “good and evil' 5 . 
God may help him, or the devil may tempt 
him, but he alone must make the final choice. 
This free will, this power to choose between 
“good and evil,” is necessary to the making of 
a “sinner.” If man has no power to choose lie 
cannot be a “sinner.” The saving of souls 
would come to an end. Today the church defends 
the free-will theory. But what is the will ? It 
is the mind in which ideas are formulated. 
The Idealist Conception of History is based 
upon human idea. 

From the standpoint of the defenders of 
this conception, the idea is all-important. 
Good people are those with good thoughts. 
Bad people are the result of bad thoughts, 
"wicked” ideas. The ideas, good or bad, 
come first ami the actions follow therefrom. 
Clever people are the outcome of clever ideas. 
Stupid people are the result of their own 
stupid ideas. Advanced nations are based 
upon advanced ideas, and backward nations 
upon backward ideas. People who are up-to- 
date are so because of their progressive ideas 
and out-of-date people are the result of old- 
fashioned ideas. This is the essence of the 
Idealist Conception of History. 

If we follow up this conception of history 
and apply it to society in general we find that 
great nations are the result of certain nations 
having great men, who in turn are the result 
of their great ideas. History, viewed from this 
standpoint, simply means that great men have 
been the makers of history. This is sometimes 
called "The Great Man Theory of History.” 
Of course it falls within the idealist conception. 
The whole conception rests upon the notion 
that the idea comes first and that action follows 
from the idea. 

To a certain extent this conception is 
correct. It cannot be denied that ideas precede 
action. For instance, we cannot have a house 
until we have the idea of one. We can specu¬ 
late upon how a house will look before it is 
started. An architect can draw a plan, he can 
picture a house in advance. He can show 
you what it will look like after it is built. 
Before we can have a table someone must first 
think of one, not only the first table which 
was made but also every individual table that 
is produced. The idea of a table may have 
originally arisen from food being placed on a 
flat stone while eating. 


Applying this conception to all things, we 
are bound to admit that the idea comes before 
the produced object. If we view history from 
this standpoint we are forced to conclude that 
its unfolding is the unfolding of human ideas. 
There is nothing wrong with this conception 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough, 
for we are faced with an important question: 
"If all of our achievements are the result of 
ideas, if history is the outcome of the human 
idea, then, WHERE DOES THE IDEA 
ITSELF COME FROM?” 

The Materialist Conception of 
History 

The answer which we give to this ques tion 
is, that ALL OF THE IDEAS OF MAN 
HAVE SPRUNG FROM THE MATERIAL 
ENVIRONMENT IN WHICH HE HAS 
LIVED AND MOVED. This is the substance 
of the Materialist Conception of History. 

In a primitive society, where man is in 
contact with few things and uses but few tools 
or weapons, his ideas are primitive, and very 
limited. In a highly complex society, where 
man is in contact with countless things, a 
complex environment, his ideas are complex, 
many-sided, and extensive. 

Man’s material surroundings determine not 
only the extent of his ideas but also their 
general character. The first law of life is "self- 
preservation.” Man must eat and protect 
himself from the elements. The growth of his 
ideas follow, in the main, the development of 
the means of securing a living. The first 
question that man asks, the one which is still 
the foremost question with the majority, is not 
in relation to how we came to be here or what 
will become of us when we die, but "When do 
we eat?” That is an eternal question. Idealists 
may repudiate such a "sordid view’’ but we 
can rely upon them to be on time at the dinner 
table. 

A few years ago a psychological experi¬ 
ment was tried at a great prison. It was 
decided to hang one of the prisoners who had 
been sentenced to die, in the court yard where 
all the prisoners could see the hanging. As 
the rope was placed around the neck of the 
condemned man and the hangman was ready 
to spring the trap, the hundreds of prisoners 
looking from their cells were silent. The 
psychologists were keenly observing the effects 
of the scene when the silence was broken by a 
lusty-voiced prisoner demanding to know; 
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"When do we eat?” followed by a clamour for 
breakfast. 

The highway over which man has travelled, 
down through the ages, has been an economic 
one. Morality, ethics, religion, politics, war, 
the arts, all that man has achieved, everything 
which he has today, rests upon an economic 
foundation. Just try to get away from this 
and see how far you can travel. When Napo¬ 
leon said "Armies travel upon their stomachs,” 
he only told a part of the truth. Soldiers are 
not the only ones who have to eat. The truth 
is that all society travels upon its stomach. 
This is a very simple fact but many people lose 
sight of it. 

The present social arrangement is quite 
complex, the social superstructure almost 
hides the economic foundation upon which it 
rests. Many people are so secure that they 
quite overlook the fact that they eat and wear 
clothes, and that these things have to be 
produced by labor. But there are millions of 
others who never get a chance to forget it. 
The economic problem is right on their door¬ 
step. Next to this main factor, the economic, 
come other material factors, such as climate, 
topography and other natural features of man’s 
environment.If the community is an agricultural 
region, or an industrial city, it has its corres¬ 
ponding effect upon the ideas of the populace. 
All of the ideas of man, religious, moral, 
political, etc., are but the reflex of the econo¬ 
mic and material enviroment- The brain 
acts much like a mirror. It reflects all that 
shines into it from the outside. The five 
senses convey to the brain sense perceptions, 
"food for thought.” The brain “digests” these 
sense perceptions into ideas. If the ideas 
become more or less fixed we call them 
opinions. The brain can not reflect that which 
is not. It can only reflect real things. 

When a child is born its mind is like a 
clean page upon which nothing yet is written. 
I do not contend that its mind is a blank, but 
that it is incapable of thinking. At this stage 
it is governed by instinct alone. It responds to 
hunger or pain- The awakening of its mind 
follows the awakening of the senses. The five 
senses, seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and 
touching, must first function before there can 
be anything resembling thought in the mind of 
a child. 

All the lies and humbug, all the supersti¬ 
tion and fear, that a child may acquire as it 
grows up, are the result of its environment. 


They are the"gifts,”very often, of fond but foolish 
parents. An average child, one that is not 
sub-normal, will become really intelligent if it 
is brought into contact with intelligent people. 
But the same child in contact with stupid people 
may grow up with its mind full of nonsense, 
in fear and trembling of imaginary beings, 
Many years of a child’s life may be spent in 
terror of the invisible things which it is 
taught to believe exist around it. This is 
nearly always the case when the child is. un¬ 
fortunate enough to have stupid parents, oris 
born and raised in a backward neighborhood 
where other children and adults are super¬ 
stitious. 

The five senses are like little railroads 
that carry sense perceptions to the brain. 
Many people have strange notions about the 
functioning of the brain. I hey surround the 
mind with much mystery, yet the brain is just 
a natural organ of the body like any other 
part. The function of the hand, for instance, 
is grasping, writing, and so forth- Ihe func¬ 
tion of the legs is walking, running, jumping, 
and so forth. The function of the stomach is 
the digesting of food- 1 he function of the 
brain is thinking. But there can be no thought 
without sense perceptions. 

If no food is conveyed to the stomach there 
can be no digestion. If no sense perceptions 
are conveyed to your brain there will be no 
thinking. The five senses convey the "food 
for thought.” The mind is simply a function¬ 
ing of the brain, just as digestion is a func¬ 
tioning of the stomach. The mind is insepara¬ 
ble from the brain, just as digestion is insepar¬ 
able from the stomach. That functioning of 
the mind which we call memory is simply a 
storing away of sense perceptions. Innume¬ 
rable images, or thought-pictures, are stored 
away, as it were, to be used when needed and 
sometimes when they are not needed or even 
desired. The process might be likened to the 
storing ziwciy of countless words on phonograph 
records to be reproduced when wanted- 
Phonograph records are silent until connected 
with the machinery that reproduces the words 
through the speaker (the horn). Your mem¬ 
ory is silent until connected with the mental 
machinery, which you have the power to 
set in motion and give expression to your 
stored-up sense perceptions, through speech, 
or in writing, etc. 

There is no thought-picture in the brain 
but what its counterpart exists somewhere 
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without. In other words, all thoughts, no 
matter how complex or mysterious they seem 
to be, can be traced to their origin. Thought 
can not spring from anything but material. It 
can not spring from nothing. Even an 
imaginary thing, Santa Claus, for instance, has 
its material source in the body of a kindly 
looking old man with a long beard. Or as 
Josef Dietzgen points out in relation to the 
belief in angels, the thought is but the 
combination of the body of a young woman 
with the wings of bird. Both are material, the 
wings and the woman. 

A good story is told of one of the great 
medieval painters who had painted a beautiful 
angel on a church wall. One of the priests of 
the church laughed and pointed at the picture 
with the remark: "Who ever saw an angel 
with sandals on ?” The artist promptly met 
the question with the retort : "Whoever saw 
an angel without ?** 

If you have the nightmare and you dream 
of pink elephants with green wings, or other 
such monstrosities, no matter how fantastic, 
you can trace all these composite thought- 
pictures to material sources. In fact, it is 
impossible to think of anything that does not 
have a material source. There never was a 
thought in the mind of any man but that its 
origin could be traced back to nature itself. 
You can not think about nothing. Just try it 
and see how far you will get. 

There are still some people who believe 
that thought is inherent, that when we are 
born our minds are already a storehouse of 
knowledge. Such a notion is sheer nonsense. 
The doctrine of innate ideas is now completely 
discredited. Other people, while not believing 
that knowledge is inherent, cudgel their brains 
in search of what is not there. They think that 
if they close themselves in a room that they 
can draw knowledge from the “depths of (heir 
minds.” somewhat like drawing up water from 
the depths of a well. 

What is not put into the mind can not be 
brought out. If we wish to have knowledge 
on a certain subject we must go to the material 
sources and observe through our senses, or we 
must go to books or other mediums to acquire 
knowledge that others have gathered through 
the use of their senses. 

—From How the Clods Were Made. 
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“Prophets” Analysed 

( A Study in Psychology of Prophets . ) 

By WINWOOD READE. 


A LL persons of imaginative minds know 
what it is to he startled by a thought; they 
know how ideas flash into the mind, as 
if from without; and what physical excitement 
they can at times produce. They also know 
what it is to be possessed by a presentiment, a 
deep, overpowering conviction of things to 
come. They know how often such presentiments 
are true; and also how often they are false. 

I he prophet or seer is a man of strong 
imaginative powers, which have not been calm¬ 
ed by education. The ideas which occur to 
his mind often present themselves to his eyes 
and ears in corresponding sights and sounds. 
As one in a dream he hears voices and sees 
forms; his whole mien is that of a man who is 
possessed; his face sometimes becomes transfi¬ 
gured, and appears to glow with light; but 
usually the symptoms are a more painful kind, 
such as foaming of the mouth, writhing of the 
limbs, and a bubbling ebullition of the voice. 
He is sometimes seized by these violent ideas 
against his will. But he can, to a certain extent, 
produce them by long fasting and by long 
prayer; or, in other words, by the continued 
concentration of the mind upon a single point; 
by music, dancing, and fumigations. The disease 
is contagious, as is shown by the anecdote 
of Saul among the prophets; and similar 
scenes have been frequently witnessed by 
travellers in the East. 

Prophets have existed in all countries and 
at all times; but the gift becomes rare in the 
same proportion as people learn to read and 
write. Second sight in the Highlands disap¬ 
peared before the school; and so it has been in 
other lands. Prophets were numerous in an¬ 
cient Greece. In the Homeric period they 
opposed the royal power, and constituted ano¬ 
ther authority by the grace of God. Herodotus 
alludes to men who went about prophesying in 
hexameters. Thucydides says that, while the 
Peloponnesians were ravaging the lands of 
Athens, there were prophets within the city 
uttering all kinds of oracles, some for going out 
and some for remaining in. It was a prophet 
who obtained the passing of that law under 
which Socrates was afterwards condemned to 
death- In Greece, in Egypt, and in Israel the 
priests adopted and localised the prophetic 
power. The oracles of Ammon, Delphi, and 
Shiloh bore the same relation to individual pro¬ 


phets as an Established Church to itinerant 
preachers. Syria was especially fertile in pro¬ 
phets. Marius kept a Syrian prophetess 
named Martha, who attended him in all his 
campaigns. It matters nothing what the Syrian 
religion might be; the same phenomenon again 
and again recurs. Balaam was a prophet before 
Israel was established- Then came the prophets 
of the Jews; and they again have been succeeded 
by the Christian cave saint and the Moslem 
dervish, whom the Arabs have always regarded 
with equal veneration. But it was among the 
Jews, from the time of Samuel to the captivity, 
that prophets or dervishes were most abundant. 
They were then as plentiful as politicians: and 
politicians in fact they were, and prophesied 
against each other. Some would be for peace, 
and some would be for war: some were parti¬ 
sans of Egypt, others were partisans of Babylon. 
The prophetic ideas differ in no respect from 
those of ordinary men, except in the sublime or 
ridiculous effect which they produce on the 
prophetic mind and body. Sometimes the pre¬ 
dictions of the Jewish prophets were fulfilled; 
and sometimes they were not- To use the 
Greek phrase, their oracles were often of base 
metal; and in such a case the unfortunate der¬ 
vish was jeered at as a false prophet, and would 
in his turn reproach the Lord for having made 
him a fool before men. 

The Jewish prophet was an extraordinary be¬ 
ing. He was something more and something less 
than a man. He spoke like an angel; he acted 
like a beast. As soon as he received his mis¬ 
sion, he ceased to wash. He often retired to 
the mountains, where he might be seen skip¬ 
ping from rock to rock like a goat; or he 
wondered in the desert with a leather girdle 
round his loins, eating roots and wild honey; 
sometimes browsing on grass and flowers. 
He always adapted his actions to the idea 
which he desired to convey. He not only 
taught in parables, but performed them. For 
instance, Isaiah walked naked through the 
streets to show that the Lord would strip Jeru¬ 
salem, and make her bare. Ezekiel cut off his 
hair and beard and weighed it in the scales; 
a third part he burnt with fire; a third part he 
strewed about with a knife; and a third part be 
scattered to the wind. This was also intended 
to illustrate the calamities which would befistl 
the Jews. Moreover, he wore a rotten girdle 
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as a sign that their city would decay, and but¬ 
tered his bread in a manner we would rather 
pot describe, as a sign that they would eat 
defiled bread among the Gentiles. Jeremiah 
wore a wooden yoke as a sign that they should 
be taken into captivity. As a sign that the 
Jews were guilty of wantonness in worshipping 
idols, Hosea cohabited three years with a 
woman of the town; and as a sign that they 
committed adultery in turning from the Lord 
their God, he went and lived with another man’s 
wife. 

Such is the ludicrous side of Jewish pro¬ 
phecy; yet it has also its serious and noble side. 
The prophets were always the tribunes of the 
people; the protectors of the poor. As the tyrant 
revelled in his palace on the taxes extorted from 
industrious peasants, a strange figure would des¬ 
cend from the mountains, and, stalking to the 
throne, would stretch forth a lean and swarthy 
arm, and denounce him in the name of Jeho¬ 
vah, and bid him repent, or the Lord’s wrath 
should fall upon him, and dogs should drink 
his blood. In the first period of the Jewish life, 
the prophets exercised these functions of cen¬ 
sor and of tribune, and preached loyalty to the 
god who had brought them up out of Egypt 
with a strong hand. They were also intensely 
fanatical, and published Jehovah’s wrath not 
only against the king who was guilty of idolatry 
and vice, but also against the king who took a 
census, or imported horses, or made treaties of 
friendship with his neighbours. In the second 
period the prophets declared the unity of God, 
and exposed the folly of idol-worship. They 
did even more than this. They opposed the 
Ceremonial Law, and preached the religion of 
the heart. They declared that God did not care 
for their Sabbaths and their festivals, and their 
new moons, and their prayers, and church ser¬ 
vices, and ablutions, and their sacrifices of meat 
and oil, and of incense from Arabia, and of the 
sweet cane from a far country. “Cease to do 
evil,” said they; “learn to do well; relieve the 
oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for the 
widow.” It is certain that the doctrines of the 
great prophets were heretical. Jeremiah flatly 
declared that, in the day that God brought them 
from the land of Egypt, he did not command 
them concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices: 
and this statement would be of historical value, 
if prophets always spoke the truth. 

They were bitter adversaries of the kings 
apd priests, and the consolers of the oppressed. 
‘‘The Lord hath appointed me,” says one whose 
oracles have been edited with those of Isaiah, 
but whose period was later, and whose true 


name is not known, “the Lord hath appointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he 
hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, to give unto 
them that mourn beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for lamentation, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.” 

The aristocracy who lived by the altar did 
not receive these attacks in a spirit of submis¬ 
sion. There was a law ascribed to Moses, like 
all the other Jewish laws, but undoubtedly 
enacted by the priest party under the kings, 
that false prophets should be put to death; and 
though it was dangerous to touch prophets on 
account of the people, who were always on 
their side, they were frequently subjected to 
persecution. Urijah fled from King Jehoiakim 
to Egypt; armed men were sent after him; he 
was arrested, brought back and killed. Zacha- 
riah was stoned to death in the courts of the 
Temple. Jeremiah was formally tried, and was 
acquitted; tDut he had a narrow escape; he was 
led, as he remarked, like a sheep to the slau¬ 
ghter. At another time he was imprisoned; at 
another time he was let down by ropes into a 
dry well; and there is a tradition that he was 
stoned to death by the Jews in Egypt after all. 
The nominal Isaiah chants the requiem of such 
a martyr in a poem of exquisite beauty and 
grandeur. The prophet is described as one of 
hideous appearance, so that people hid their 
faces from him; “ hts visage was marred more 
than any man , and his form more than the sons of 
men" The people rejected his mission and 
refused to acknowledge him as a prophet. “He 
teas despised and rejected of men , a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief'' He was arraigned 
on a charge of false prophecy; he made no de¬ 
fence, and he was put to death. “ He was op¬ 
pressed and afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: 
he teas brought as a lamb to the, slaughter , and as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb , so he opened 
not, his mouth. He was taken from the prison to 
the judgment ; he. was cut off Jrom the land of the 
living .” It was believed by the Jews that the 
death of such a man was accepted by God as a 
human sacrifice, an atonement for the sins 
of the people, just as the priest in the 
olden time heaped the sins of the people 
on the scape-goat, and sent him out into 
the wilderness. “ He bare the sins oj many 
and made intercession for the transgressors. The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. Surely 
he hath borne our griefs , and hath carried our sor¬ 
rows. His soul was made an offering for sin. He 
was wounded for our transgressions t he was bruised 
for our iniquities, and with his stripes we are 
heated. 
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To Correspondents. 

V. Subrahmanya Iyer (Mysore). Thanks for 
quotation. We do not think you are ri*> - ht when you 
say “there is certainly no fear of any rationalist being 
put to death in those days’’. Murder for the glory of 
God is raro only duo to lack of opportunity. The 
excuse that one “should not label oneself as belonging 
to any particular body or as holding any particular 
doctrine or belief," is a familiar one and is generally 
put forward by those who lack intellectual courage, ft 
is also due to the common mistake of thinking that 
nationalism is a creed. It is not. It is a mental atti¬ 
tude, a way of thinking. The briefest definition of Ra¬ 
tionalism is right thinking. The necessity of an orga¬ 
nised body of rationalists is evident to all those who are 
aware of the activities of religious vested interests and 
their systematic exploitation of ignorant superstition. 
It is only due to the incessant and courageous work ot 
little known and ordinary men and women that well- 
known writers are able to a certain extent now a days 
to express heretical views without much fear. Rational¬ 
ism docs not merely imply “doing good to others by 
making them realize the importance of Reason" but; 
much more than that. Many believers have also done 
a lot of good to others with equal sincerity, We reci¬ 
procate your good wishes. 

S. W. Willatts (Australia). Thanks for letter and 
(hi. The delay of mails is certainly very annoying. 
Another copy of the pamphlet is being posted. Dr. 
D’Avoine has been rather busy of late and also unwell, 
but hopes to contribute oftenor to Keaton. We have no 
copies left of the issue in which a report of Dr. D’A voice's 
trial appeared. We hope to publish it in pamphlet form 
but at it later date. Thanks fur good wishes. 


I T is indeed encouraging to note that our 
efforts for the spread of Rationalism in this 
country are being appreciated in many 
parts of the world. Reviewing the progress of 
the R. A- I. for the last ten years, the Biterary 
Guide (of June 1940) writes: "It says much for 
the way in which the comparatively small 
group of Rationalists in India have worked that 
such progress has been made both financially 
and numerically, in a period which has been 
marked almost throughout the world by an in¬ 
crease in irrationality and obscurantism.” 

x x x 

HE July issue of The Rationalist, of Mel¬ 
bourne also has reproduced parts of the 
speeches delivered by Dr. R. P. Paranj- 
pye and Dr. A. S. Erulkar at the Tenth Annual 
General Meeting of the R. A. J. 

xxx 

HE series of broadcast talks entitled “Four 
Pastors and an Unbeliever” have also been 
widely noticed particularly as the B. B. C. 
in England does not allow any talks of a heri- 
tical nature in spite of the many letters written 
to it. 

xxx 

N this connection we may mention that many 
of our members have also written letters 
to the B. B- C. protesting against the over¬ 
dose of religion and requesting for talks on 
rationalistic subjects. 

xxv 

W E hope that the R. A. I. will receive the 
same appreciation from intelligent and 
progressive-minded people in this 
country, as it has received from eminent ration¬ 
alists in other parts of the world. 

xxx 

N May 26, 1940, there was a mass attack 
on heaven—a day of National Prayer 
in England imploring God to help the 
Allies. Events that followed within a few 
days were not very encouraging, in fact they 
were such as to make Mr. Churchill sum them 
up as a “colossal military disaster.” Immedia¬ 
tely there were suggestions for a day of thanks¬ 
giving to God for “His wonderful answer to 
our prayers,” 

There was a man (?) who being ill-treated by 
his neighbour went to the strong man of the 
village and requested for help but on receiving 
a kick in the pants instead, turned round and 
thanked him for not having kicked him harder. 
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H OT in the footsteps of his English Chris¬ 
tian brethren Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has made an appeal for ten days’ 
prayers to God to be held at Benares. We wonder 
which of the thirty-three millions of gods he 
means. Unless there is a specific clarification 
on this point we see danger ahead. For exam¬ 
ple, if goddess Kali or some other gods or god¬ 
desses of uncomfortable tendencies take it into 
their heads that the prayers are meant for them, 
woe be to Homo sapiens. 

XXX 

By the way we wonder why Malaviyaji has 
so far not thought of prayer as a method of 
gaining India’s independence. If India’s four 
hundred millions start praying all at once and 
refuse to do anything else until their object is 
gained we see no chance for any of the thirty- 
three millions of gods or any others for that 
matter, living, dying or dead, to escape. But if 
Malaviyaji is asked which god he means we 
are sure it will he something existing some¬ 
where beyond nowhere or all the moral, ethical 
or aesthetical qualities with capital letters, 
xxx 
HE Questions and Answers Magazine 'i'he 
American Freeman edited by E. Haldeman 
Julius is an excellent and very interest¬ 
ing monthly journal and gives valuable infor¬ 
mation on many subjects. The subscription is 
only $1.25 per year and may be sent to the 
editor at 229E, Forest Avenue, Girard, Kansas, 
U. S. A. The following is from the same paper. 

“The proportion of criminals among Roman 
Catholics was one in 40; of the Church of 
England, one in 72, of Dissenters and Jews, one 
in 666: of Freethinkers and Infidels one crimi¬ 
nal in 20,000.” 

—English Criminal Parliamentary Report, 
xxx 

F undamentalist Christian Captain 

A. H. M. Ramsay, Conservative M. P. 
who is also President of the Right Book 
Club attempted to prevent, by legislation, the 
entry of delegates and visitors into England for 
the World Freethought Congress in September 
1938. He has recently been put under preven¬ 
tive arrest in England. Abraham Solomon. 
xxx 

E gratefully acknowledge the follow¬ 
ing: 

J. R. Labelle Rs. 5/-; Mrs. P. J. Branden 
Brady Rs. 5/-; J. J. Miranda Rs. 5/- Dr. FI. P. 
Moolgaokar Rs. 5/-; Mr. F. Brower Rs. 5/-; Mr. 
D. S. Tanavde, Ahmedabad, Rs. 5/-; R. V. A. 
Rs. 5/-; Dr. O. R. Chetty (Madras) Rs. 2/-; Mr. 
A. N. Deshpande, Yeotmal, Rs. 2/-. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr. D, R. Chaubal. 

We very much regret to announce the death 
of Dr. Chaubal, who joined our Association 

last year. He was building up a good practice. 

He was very popular and commanded a wide 
circle of friends. His smiie and laughter were 
infectious, and his interests were beyond his 
profession; he was well-read and extremely 
interested in rationalism. He broke the barriers 
of caste and was engaged to be married to a 
young lady of a different caste. His premature 
death at such an early age is a great blow to 
his mother~he was the only child—and to his 
fiancee. To both of them we offer our heart- 
lelt sympathies. C. 

Religious Instruction in Schools. 

The Sind Education Advisory Board is re¬ 
ported to have appointed a sub-committee to 
recommend what kind of religious education 
may be given to children in the schools. If the 
Board has already decided to give religious 
education of some kind or other, we cannot 
congratulate it on its decision as we fear there 
will be, sooner or later, sharp differences of 
opinion on the nature of the instruction to be 
imported. In a country where religious dif¬ 
ferences are many and are often unconscionably 
exaggerated, it is best for a Government to 
confine themselves to secular education, leav¬ 
ing private or aided schools to provide religious 
education if they like. Sound moral instruction 
is much to be preferred from every point of 
view, at any rate in schools. If religious ins¬ 
truction is consistent with this, it is superfluous. 
If it is not, it is harmful. 

—Bombay Chronicle, Any, 10 t 1940. 

Progress of the Russell Case 

HE decision of Justice McGeehan 
(Catholic) cancelling the appointment 
of Bertrand Russell as professor 
of philosophy at City College of New York 
has been carried to the Appellate Division by 
the Board of Higher Education, which, after 
a spirited session, voted 12 to 5, to hire private 
counsel to appeal the case. Opposing members 
of the board and Corporation Counsel Chan¬ 
ter contend that the board has not the legal 
power to appeal. 

A suit filed early last month in a Los Ange¬ 
les court by I. R. Wall, ex-Baptist minister, 
for an injunction to halt the payment of salary 
to Russell, now an instructor at the University 
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of California at Los Angeles, was promptly 
dismissed. 

Joe Scott, the much publicized Los Angeles 
attorney and Catholic church leader, denounc¬ 
ed Russell, closing with the statement. “I 
stand aghast at the decision of the New York 
Board of Education.” 

Counter-attacking his critics, the British 
philosopher declared that "all my proposals in 
regard to the relationship between men and 
women were intended to bolster the institution 
of marriage—not to abolish it.” 

"Freedom is essential to physical well-being, 
mental advancement and spiritual progress,” 
he said. “Victorian virtue was not the apothe¬ 
osis of goodness. 

“The young woman of Victorian days did 
not have the opportunity for expression that 
her brother had. She was a slave. We have 
made improvements. 

“Llowever, there is much that the wisest 
man does not know- The ‘last word’ has not 
been spoken about anything, not even about 
morality.” 

In his classrooms, Dr. Russell said, he tea¬ 
ches philosophy—never his ideas on sex. 

In the New York City Council a resolution 
offered by Councilman C. E. Keegan (Catholic), 
was adopted by a vote of 14 to 5, requesting 
Mayor La Guardia to reorganize the Board of 
Higher Education and appoint members who 
will serve the city "more creditably” than those 
who appointed Russell. 

At the. same session by a vote of 15 to 4 
the Council asked the Board of Education to 
draw up rules for excusing pupils during 
school hours for religious instruction. Religious 
councilmen solemnly asserted that such action 
would reduce juvenile delinquency. They 
probably have not read Frank Swan cara’s 
articles on Religion and Crime in The 4 ruth 
Seeker. 

The best strategic thrust in this war of 
words was that of "An Anxious Father” who 
called attention to another alarming fact. The 
following pertinent paragraphs are from his 
letter in The Nation, April 27: 

At this moment the Board of Education is 
about to erect a new high school, which is to 
be one of the finest in the United States. This 
building, which is to be paid for with the 
taxpayers money, is to be named in honor of 
a man who notoriously lived with women 
other than his wife, who had an illegitimate 
child by a woman whom he never subsequently 
married, who publicly acknowledged his illegi¬ 
timate child, who wrote salaciously on matters 
of sex, and who entered into a marriage the 


legality of which was questioned at the time by 
the church and has always been in doubt 
because the prior death of the wife’s former 
husband has not been established. This man 
wrote on the subject of sex in a manner which 
your magazine would not care to print. In 
almost any of his biographies can be found, 
for instance, a letter called ‘Advice to a Young 
Man on the Choice of a Mistress’ which deals 
lucidly and lewdly with sex. 

"In matters of religion he was frequently 
in difficulties with the church. He described 
himself as a man who believed not in the forms 
of religion, but in the Golden Rule, and he 
was a defender and friend of Thomas Paine 
This man’s morals were as much out of tune 
with the church and mores of his times as are 
Bertrand Russell’s today. 

"True, Benjamin Franklin, like Bertrand 
Russell, was also a scientist, mathematician, 
philosopher, and writer. But almost any 
biography which my daughter might obtain of 
Benjamin Franklin would disclose to her his 
immoral sex life and views. Surely, if the 
employment of Bertrand Russell as a teacher 
of philosophy is not permitted because of his 
views on sex, then the Board of Education 
should not be permitted to build a monument, 
with the taxpayers’ money, to such a man as 
Benjamin Franklin. 

"ft may be argued that the situation is 
different because Franklin is dead. But surely 
the good Bishop and the Judge would not 
countenance the city’s naming a high school 
in honor of Bertrand Russell one hundred 
years from now or in any case, in honor of a 
man who would have been barred from teach¬ 
ing in that school during his life because of his 
immoral views and practices- True, Franklin 
himself will not come in contact with the 
children, but the story of his life, as told by 
Carl Van Doren, Bernard Fay, Phillips Russell, 
and others, is only too easily available. Will 
not our children naturally seek 1o learn more 
about the man in whose honor their school 
is named and thereby be inspired to read 
these biographies and his own writings? Is 
this not exposing them to influences as pernh 
cious as those from which the more righteous 
elements in our community sought to protect 
our youth by barring Bertrand Russell? Judge 
McGeehan, in granting the petition of Mrs. 
Kay, recognized this, as there was no claim 
that her daughter would have personal contact 
with Bertrand Russell at the College of the 
City of New York, since that school is conduct¬ 
ed exclusively for men.” 




Three Fundamentals 

(Submitted to the Fifth International Congress of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, Ceylon, 1940, 
by M. V. V. K. Rangachari, B.A., Cocanada.) 

[Concluded from last issue,.) 


II. Science and Religion 

W E began with the comprehensive ques¬ 
tion of social happiness and peace 
whereunder not merely the primary 
instincts, but even the higher reasoning faculty 
find full expression. This brings us to the 
problem of Science. In the earlier history of 
the race, religion was the primary social 
venture. It permeated life, through and 
through. It framed its own theories concern¬ 
ing the objective universe, and man’s position 
in it. It satisfied the thirst for knowledge for a 
time. What could be considered to be the 
germs of investigation and enquiry are trace¬ 
able in the roots of religious order which as 
time went on began to claim exclusive mastery. 
The masses were kept in ignorance, and all 
doubts were answered with episcopal rigour. 
The individual’s right to know was soon con¬ 
verted into his or her obligation to believe in 
whatever the church condescended to give out 
Penalties here and hereafter were imposed 
against non-conformity. Church-science was 
the only valid knowledge, all else became 
anathema. 

We may well appreciate the scantiness . or 
knowledge, for, long afterwards, in the varied 
departments of science we are confronted with 
problems which still defy explanation- But 
the initial mistake of the creeds, the world 
over had been, the claim to certainty, as if 
absolute truth is dancing before the human eye, 
only to be recognised as such by some expon¬ 
ent or seer whose physical concrete experience 
stood for unimpeachable evidence of its 
validity. With numerous claims so advanced 
at one or other of the periods in human history 
extending over widely differing fields of climate, 
occupation and habit of life, the reflective 
mind began to test their relative merits with 
objective detachment. The greater opportuni¬ 
ties for travel and intercourse afforded in recent 
time gave an impetus to the comparative study. 
Much of what has passed for subjective certi¬ 
tude has been sifted, its variance from concrete 


experience exposed, and the limits of authority 
over intellectual freedom fully made out. We 
no longer allow any prophet to declare that the 
earth is flat, that it is the centre of the creation, 
that the sun moved around it, that its age is 
6,000 years, that species were separately moulded 
or that the work occupied six days only. We 
examine all religious doctrines as critically as 
when we put any fact of nature under obser¬ 
vation. If religion refuses to place any 
coinage out of her wealth to objective and 
current tests, we are not ready or willing to 
acknowledge its prestige. The inquiring mind 
of man has proceeded further than the rock- 
defended possessions of institutional religion. 
Galileo, and his telescope, and after him scores 
of devices for accurate and minute observation, 
experiment, classification, and theorising batter 
the stone-walls of obscurantism. Man braved 
the prison, survived the burning stake, endured 
the rack-torture, and the right to question the 
why and wherefore of life, independently of the 
creeds, remains. 

Weak at the main entrance of objective 
verification, the creeds retire to the back-gate 
of personal satisfactions, of expected fulfilment 
of cherished longings, in lives to come, or in an 
immortal hereafter to follow the earthly 
existence. These individual convictions must 
remain dependent upon the state of develop¬ 
ment of particular beings. There may be some 
who reject science and its achievements altoge¬ 
ther, resting their pathetic hope upon the in¬ 
vulnerability of the faith once delivered to our 
fathers. While others wear two pockets to 
keep them both in separate insulated compart¬ 
ments, so that what is learnt during the 
secular week may not mar the effect of 
Sabbath-day preaching. To them the world is 
made of two universes, physical and theologi¬ 
cal, the one not having to do with the 
other. Of course, that is one way to synthesise, 
adding the one to the other, arriving at the 
face value, two. It is one kind of synthesis, 
even the act of recognising the antithesis. 
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But as we began, religion was the former 
social venture of man. For a time it appeared 
to hold his entire field. Gradually, its vacated 
territory became occupied with another mode 
of social venture, viz., science. How has the 
change come about ? What necessitated the 
change ? The answer lies in the insufficiency 
of the creeds to satisfy man’s social needs. In 
the ordering of mutual relations, among the 
flocks affiliated to distinct, and often widely 
conflicting emts, adjusting tiie relations be¬ 
tween the sexes, as in marriage and divorce 
questions, in regulating the growth of popula¬ 
tions by birth-control, and the application of 
other eugenic laws, in influencing the flow of 
economic advantages in saner channels than 
greed and cut-throat gangsterism permitted, 
otherwise in helping to build a safer, sounder, 
or juster social and economic structure on a 
broad world-wide basis, the creeds remain as 
mere confessions of failure, if nothing worse. 
Often they took sides with opposing forces, 
vested interests, and reactionary elements, to 
retain the hold permanently, to perpetuate 
ignorance, folly, and misery 

This identification with reaction drove in¬ 
stitutional faith into the background. When 
it failed to answer human problems correctly, 
society came to neglect its dogma, and began 
to look down upon ritual as unmeaning show. 
With the passage of time, the dogma lost its 
significance, and the ritual grew in emptiness. 
The advance of science began on purpose to 
fill in the gaps left in modern society by these 
antidated modes of belief, and manners of 
conduct, the dogma and ritual of the bygone 
past. It is significant that the altar gave 
place to the marriage-register, contract displac¬ 
ing sacrament. The growth of physical, 
biological and psychological sciences has had 
at every turn its repercussions upon the social 
consciousness of humanity. No two words 
present a more complete picture of modern 
science than Evolution and Relativity, and no 
two individuals did greater service to the think¬ 
ing world than Darwin and Einstein. Evolu¬ 
tion established the factual reality of the 
material universe, as against the shadowy idea- 
world of platonic illusions. Fife is a process 
of growth from comparatively simple begin¬ 
nings into more complex variations; differences 
are in degree, not in kind. Even consciousness 
is the product of such variational biological 
functionings, not anything peculiarly vouchsaf¬ 
ed by special grace upon our kind, abruptly. 
Life was not specially “breathed in” nor was 
the mind or "soul” peculiarly encased. Post- 
Par^inian evolution goes on checking and 


correcting an overstatement there or an under¬ 
statement here, to accord with facts or instances 
since discovered, but the central theory retains 
its validity. I he. idea of creation out of nothing, 
as also the beginning of the universe are 
effectually given up. Universes outside our 
Galactic system, whirling nebulae millions of 
light-years away from us, stars, new-born, 
young, old-aged and dying; astronomy honours 
evolution as every other branch of science. 

But it is no mechanical universe that we 
live in, in the Newtonian sense. There are no 
fixed absolutely valid laws governing the 
motions of bodies, big and small. Our formula¬ 
tions are relative to the subject of observation. 
Even light, which was believed to be immate¬ 
rial hitherto, has weight; it bends by its own 
weight. Einstein, with his general and special 
theories of Relativity, and his demonstrations 
regarding the movement of the planet, Mercury, 
and the displacement of star-positions during 
solar-eclipses, lias revolutionised the prevalent 
notions about scientific laws. 

It is indeed a sad commentary on certain 
aspects of modern science, that instead of 
serving the purposes for which it has been 
brought into existence, its application has 
rendered wholesale annihilation of communi¬ 
ties possible and easy. As a social venture, 
science began its career of service, and now 
the sceintfie machine is master in the field, 
mopping out humanity. Our tanks and bom¬ 
bers, field-artillery, and machine-guns, tor¬ 
pedoes, and sub-marines, mines, and destroyers, 
are these the incarnations of physical 
science ? Our press and radio-programs, songs 
and march-orders, are these the model of 
sociological theory, “nerves” first, "nerves” 
next, "nerves” always, are these the fruits of 
psychological investigations, even the soothing 
unction to the troubled souls ? If the way of 
the older creeds was blind, the lead given by 
certain aspects of the scientific movement 
seems to be pointing to chaos, into wilderness, 
even positively wide danger. 

Synthesize science and religion ! In a tragic 
sense, science seems to complate the ruin of 
mankind that religion began in the dark middle 
ages. That was when man was forgotten for the 
sake of gods and goddesses. Here now, man 
is again forgotten for the sake of the machine, 
and the state that machinery established and 
maintains. Religion was a social venture, no 
less than science. But both began as servants, 
and mounted to mastery. Faith ceased to be 
creative, when it assumed the role of the 
spiritual dictator. It snubbed and beat map 
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into submission to its error. Now, science 
wields the baton. Even intellect can he chain¬ 
ed, and punished in the concentration 
camp. It is no longer the free intelligence 
of trie inquiring mind. The human element 
has been removed, and only the monster- 
machine stands on its stay. Restore humanism, 
formulate the science of life, rather than that 
of death; you would be synthesizing religion 
and science in a positive real sense. 

Our religions have lost the living touth 
with life. Few communities think of their 
priests except on formal occasions like celebrat¬ 
ing birth, marriage or death. Even then, it is 
merely to display social conformity rather 
than through an innate urge to live up 
to the creed. Superstition dies hard, 
indeed; but in most cases the average man or 
woman scarcely gave thought to the validity of 
the faith from which the rites proceeded. With 
the day-to-day problems of society, the custodi¬ 
ans of religion have the least concern. Life 
on earth can go on without their intervention. 
Only now and then when the gates from and 
to another world would seem to fling open, is 
the minister at all remembered. He is as 
ignorant about the thought movement in his 
time as the moon. Analytical science has 
invaded his entire dominion. The world that 
really matters is no longer his. He is often 
the object of ridicule, if not positive insult, 
because he cannot stand analysis, and no body 
cares for the obsolete and crude notions that 
he carried in his head. Science, which is 
intellectual hunger, does not tolerate faith 
emanating from emotional surfeit. In a sense, 
each is an abstraction from the totality of 
concrete life. Like the touch and taste in the 
fruit, each represents one phase of life-experi¬ 
ence. They both meet in life itself, as a whole. 
The religious mind hankers after mystic satis¬ 
factions, which the imagery produced by the 
complicated brain-structure cannot avoid; we 
can only seek to explain or unravel, how the 
imagery came into being. In this psycho 
physical analysis, it is likely to miss the beauty 
and grace attending on faith, just as an analysis 
of the rose loses its colour and fragrance, and 
biological vivisection misses the vital process 
of life. 

We may recognise religion and science as 
distinct departments of human endeavour, 
examine their distinctive contributions to social 
advantage, even try to check their pernicious 
tendencies, but we should remember that life is 
bigger than either of these phases, of which 
they are both only partial expressions. We 
t»lk of cognition, feeling and conation as if 


they are different psychical processes. We 
forget that there is no thought but has its 
pain pleasure index; no feeling without its im¬ 
pelling power; and no impulsion without a 
strain of consciousness in the background. All 
mental activity carries the three qualities, 
cognitive, aesthetic, and conative; only the 
emphasis varies according as we concentrate 
on thought, enjoyment or active conduct. In a 
similar sense, the scientist is also the prophet, 
and no prophet may justify his wisdom that 
does not accord with scientific experience. 
Whatever the status of blind devotion (Mudha 
Bhakti) in a forgotten world, in the enlight¬ 
ened faith of the world of to-morrow, the 
indications of scientific discovery cannot he 
ignored. 

III. World-Understanding Through 
Religion 

am mindful of the religious bias in the entire 
theme of which world-understanding is the 
final and necessarily the most important 
objective of the Fellowship of Faiths. World¬ 
understanding, just now is in imminent pro¬ 
gress. I am not cynical. Nor am I insensi¬ 
tive to the ruthless slaughter taking place in 
many fronts, east and west. Let me make my 
position clear. In the triple fundamentals of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, the index of 
power in the one determines the rest- The 
quantity of positive electricity released from 
the neutral body discharges in that very process 
an equal quantity of negative electricity, at the 
other end. When we know the strength 
of the antithesis, we are enabled to guess 
in a way correctly the forces on the other 
side that called it forth. Even while wars are 
spreading world-wide, we may note the huge 
under-currents moving for world-peace. The 
retort may follow, what avail the subterranean 
artesian currents, when the city is ablaze? But 
the answer is easy. There is no historic con¬ 
nection between the city-fire and the under¬ 
ground stream. Neither is the thesis to which 
the other stands related as antithesis. But 
while talking peace, we cannot get away from 
the phantom of war. The one proceeds from 
the other and lict-vtma. I assert that what¬ 
ever may happen, we are close upon a new 
order of social organisation. I further venture 
to suggest that such new order cannot fall 
too short of being world-wide. I give as the 
reason and the backing of my argument, the 
very extensive turmoil, and the intense struggle 
the earth is to-day witnessing. 

Yes, to-day, man is understanding brother 
man by the pistol and the swo^d, just the 
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brute enters on the prey. But the synthesis of 
the brute is instinctive* unconscious* while 
humanity cannot get over reflection, imagina¬ 
tion, even if it would. We may mistake evil 
for good, but the power to recognise is there. 
Discrimination is our asset, whatever the 
extent of our failure. From the first entry into 
the world, the human baby seems to be seeking 
to discriminate, to gain greater control over 
its limbs, and through them the surroundings 
in which it is placed. Has it an idea of itself, 
its hands, and feet ? Its limbs would in the 
beginning appear to be apart, things, which 
along with the rest of the world should be 
brought under it- dominance. The line bet¬ 
ween self and not-self is ill-drawn, to the 
wisest sage equally with the new-born child. 
To understand the world, the self has got to 
be understood. Ibis self, not-self relation, 
baffles philosophers whose many systems 
witness varying explanations liable to diverse 
errors and over-or-understatements. The self is 
called the subject, and the not-self the object- 
and the antithesis between them is the subject- 
object conundrum. 

When l see a picture, there is the impres¬ 
sion of an object on the retina of the eye, 
which stimulates chemical activity along the 
sensory nerve-hbre* ending in some changes 
in the disposition of the particles in a 
portion of the brain-surface, called cerebral 
cortex. That is the physical side which 
somehow gets translated into the mental 
impression of. the picture. As an embodied 
being, I discriminate between the external 
object, viz., the picture, and my own impres¬ 
sion of it, which is subjective. But when 1 
recollect the image of the picture in my mind, 
the object is no longer external, i.e., outside 
myself, any more than the optical nerve or the 
brain is outside my being. Similarly, organic 
sensations, like feeling of fulness in the belly, 
are objective in the sense of their being capable 
of being observed by the subject, viz., the obser¬ 
ving self, though they arise within the body of 
the observer, and constitute part of the mental 
structure of that very self at the time. Indeed, 
the self can observe itself, placing itself in the 
position of the object under the microscope, as 
it were. We often profess to analyse our 
thought-processes, scan our feelings, and put 
our impulses to the test. In all these mental 
acts, it is hard to determine where the subject 
ends and the object begins. The frontiers of 
subject object territory are not defined and the 
one trespasses upon the other as the latter 
recedes. What is not the self is relative to 
what assumes the role of the self. 


The shifting sands of relativity affect the 
notion of the self "ego” in the psychological 
field. Understanding, if it is a conscious mental 
process, cannot penetrate into the mystery of 
what in essence constitutes the self. In fact* 
there is no warrant for presuming that an 
absolute "I” resides anywhere about the 
organism that bears the character of the first 
person. We, however, readily accuse others 
who are "ego-centred”. The human mind that 
can penetrate into the doings of the far-off 
nebula, which traverses millions of light-years 
in a moment of mental flash, which assimilates 
the secrets of the genes, hormones, and chro¬ 
mosomes, in their biological detail, who can 
hind it in chains to say thus far is the self, and 
all else beyond pertains to the antithesis, viz., 
the not-self ? 

The dialectical movement of mental expan¬ 
sion is no less true of the community than of 
the individual. For, what any single member 
has achieved may as well be obtained by all. 
Not only that, what is possible of attainment 
by any one in the species, remains an attribute 
liable to universal application. We have only 
to bring on the conditions favourable to the 
expansion of the possessions of the one or the 
few, to enable the many, or even all, to partake 
of the beneficence. Religion, if it should 
become universalised, should therefore not only 
help one to understand the self rightly, and in 
so doing clear the relation with the not-self, but 
at the same time, it should divest itself of those 
unessentials which prevent its synthesis or 
assimilation in all fields of experience. 

Shorn of all verbiage, the central fact of 
human experience is man. Around him centre 
all interests, affecting truth, beauty and good¬ 
ness. No truth is valid to us unless it is 
humanly true. Beauty is judged in the human 
eye. Our goodness refers to human well¬ 
being. When we recognise the religious 
ideal as being humanly related in this sense, 
we begin to cast off all allegiances to an 
absolute unconditioned quality-less objective. 
Here we are, frail humans, seeking light to 
enable us to walk hand-in-hand just a few 
steps further than where brutes tore with teeth 
and claws. The jungle is scarcely cleared, and 
the light of dawn scarcely ascended. A few 
generations back, man had peopled his dark¬ 
ness with monsters and icy indifferent abstrac¬ 
tions who pawned and played with life, as they 
pleased. In all their games, their dress, 
however gorgeous and splendid, betrayed the 
cleft human fingers that worked behind its 
manipulation. 
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The comparative study of religions revealed 
the mainspring of religious endeavour through¬ 
out the centuries, and in all portions of the 
globe. It was mostly fear of the unknown, 
though slightly tempered with the love of the 
known. For, to love the unknown is a psycho¬ 
logical fallacy. We only pretend to love after 
having translated what is believed to be un¬ 
knowable in terms of the known, e.g., father, 
mother, king, etc. Discrimination cautions 
that there are limits to such dangerous symbo¬ 
logy. It evokes differences, assists fraud, and 
aids exploitation. Above all, it fails to resolve 
the problem of evil, for which express pur¬ 
pose all phases of faith coin their own peculiar 
formulae. And the problem of evil is co-exten- 
sive with the problem of life. 

Science confesses to its limitations when it 
gives up all pretensions to absoluteness and 
finality. Its conclusions are tentative- relative 
to present experience; liable to modification as 
it varies. In a changing world there is scarcely 
any room for absolutes, the certitudes of faith 
of any brand. Only faith in our capacity 
for mutual understanding may carry humanity 
on the road to progress. Whether that faith 
is justified or not, experience should testify. 
In spite of cataclysms, sent by nature or 
wrought by the human hand itself, the race as 
a whole has outlived danger and extinction. 
Having appeared late on the scene of stratified 
rock, we are assured of a long, perhaps useful, 
career. Even our weapons should teach us 
how to live in peace and safety. In science 
is imbedded not merely the physical cunning 
to master the universe around, but is even 
involved the entire art of living well. It implies 
not only the analytical faculty to destroy and 
investigate, but also the corresponding power 
to rebuild, refashion, and improve our lot. 
With man as centre, his betterment in the 
widest circumference, we draw the circle of 
Humanism as the one valid world-religion, and 
as this circle is drawn on the broad basis of 
human experience, otherwise disciplined into 
science, the approach to world-understanding 
through religion is by the high-road of Scienti¬ 
fic Humanism. 

An old foundation is worthy of all respect, 
hut it must not take from us the right to build 
afresh whatever we will. 

- Uouthc. 


THE CULT OF ASCETICISM 
AND RENUNCIATION 

((Jontinued from page 120) 

when man regains faith in himself, and by the 
strength of advancing knowledge throws off 
the influence of credulity, prejudice and sup¬ 
erstition. 

The supine complacence and idle pride re¬ 
garding the sublimity of our spiritual heritage 
should no longer lull the critical faculty of the 
progressive Indian. Legendary glorification of 
a past sickness should not curb the striving for 
a fuller life—of health and real happiness. 
But, for the purpose deceptive bubbles must be 
burst, legends deprived of the fraudulent garb 
of history, and credulity confronted with 
criticism. Unless we know how to read 
correctly the history of our past, we shall never 
be able to survive our present degradation and 
conquer a future of real greatness. 


Every Student of History must read 

HOW INDIA IS 

GOVERNED ? 

By S. K. Shah. 

Giving a layman’s guide giving a 
bird’s-eye-view of the New Constitu¬ 
tion in one volume epitomised 
from Prof. K. T. Shah’s two volumes 
"Provincial Autonomy” and “Federal 
Structure.” 
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Veshya— Vyavasaya (Prostitution), by R. I). 
Karve. The Ri^hl A^eney. I :i New Bhatwadi. Bombay 1. 
Pp. 186. Ks. 2/ . 

HIS book on Prostitution is written in ex¬ 
cellent Marathi. Its treatment is bold 
and rational as was only to be expected 
from the author. He is an authority on mat¬ 
ters relating to sex and is renowned for his 
super-advanced views on sex morality, the ex¬ 
pression of which has always called for singular 
courage, which he possesses in abundance. 

He sets off by giving a historical survey of 
prostitution extending over many centuries in 
countries all over the world. lie then exa¬ 
mines its existing state in various countries and 
goes on to prove how impossible it is to eradi¬ 
cate this age-old profession. Having arrived at 
this conclusion, he discusses the pros and cons 
of state control. The fact that individuals 
practising this profession help to spread vene¬ 
real diseases at a very rapid rate is the one 
reason which urgently calls for government 
control. It is in the interest of public health 
(1) to enforce frequent and compulsory medi 
cal examination of all those directly engaged in 
the profession, (2) to oblige the contaminated 
individuals to undergo medical treatment, and 
(3) to prevent them from practising the profes¬ 
sion until they are certified cured. The author 
cites many examples of countries where such 
regulations are in force and others where they 
are not. Although the state of public health is 
naturally much more satisfactory in the former, 
he rightly maintains that it would be much 
more so if prostitutes found suffering from 
disease were treated as patients and not as con 
victs, as then they would willingly undergo 
medical examination and treatment and not try 
to escape it as they often do at present. So far 
so good* The author, however, goes to the 
length of considering this profession as no 
worse than that of a lawyer’s, doctor’s, or 
nurse’s. He argues that if a prostitute lends the 
use of her body for the sake of money, a 
lawyer lends not only his brains, but at times 
even his conscience for the same purpose. If it 
is the unemotional contact that be considered 
so unholy, then he argues that a doctor or a 
nurse has to undergo many an ordeal of hand¬ 
ling the most revolting of human creatures 
(p- 154). Now what I ask the author is that 
even supposing that a lawyer does have to 
rove that black is white, how often does he 
ave to prove it as compared with a prostitute? 


In the second case, a doctor’s or a nurse’s 
transaction is unemotional on both sides, which 
is not the case with a prostitute and her client, 
and hence the two cannot be compared. The 
author occasionally makes a reference to high 
and low class prostitutes (p. 18 and 38). How 
does he differentiate between the two? I take 
it that he means those who deal with a limited, 
chosen and cultured clientele as compared to 
those who accept any Tom, Dick or Harry? 
Now the author considers the wife who allows 
her unloved husband to share her bed as no 
better than a prostitute (p. 153). Granting that 
she be labelled as such, will she not belong to 
the highest grade of her profession according 
to the above classification? Moreover, the 
author admits that this is a profession where 
women can make money with the least effort 
and he also tells us that women who usually 
take to it are unintelligent and unemotional 
Can he then wonder or complain if prostitution 
be regarded as a profession of the lower grade ? 
He also informs us that in some countries 
women of good society temporarily take to this 
profession when in want of money and leave it 
as soon as they have made enough. Will he 
tell us why they then leave it ? I grant that a 
prostitute fulfils a most urgent need of society, 
but she no more does it for the good of society 
than Britain rules India for the good of India 
Both have entirely selfish motives. We all 
know that it is her presence that makes it pos 
sible for respectable women to move in security 
Similarly, we know that it is the drains that 
help a town to be clean and healthy. Does it 
therefore raise the gutter to the level of a garden 
or a park? I am willing to demand that society 
treat the prostitute as a human being, but 
when people go into ecstasies over the decency 
of the profession, I feel like asking them if 
they would like their sister or daughter to be a 
prostitute rather than a lawyer, doctor or 
nurse ? 

Talking of different methods of protecting 
the public against venereal diseases, the author 
tells us that in Scandinavian countries there is 
no restriction on prostitutes, but it is the dot* 
tors who are compelled to inform the Public 
Health Dept- of persons suffering from such 
diseases who subsequently are made to undergo 
medical treatment (p. 125). The author dis¬ 
poses of this method as impracticable? trying 
to illustrate it by citing the example of France, 
where there are 4,000,000 of such people. 
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What earthly use would it be to compel only 
prostitutes to undergo medical examination 
and treatment if four millions of diseased peo¬ 
ple are to be let loose on society? Moreover, 
the author is a strong advocate of the doctrine 
of free love- I have no fault to find with that 
doctrine, but my only query is that were it to 
be the order of the day, how does the author 
propose to tackle the problem of the spread of 
disease if he discards the Scandinavian method 
of control? To my mind it seems necessary to 
adopt a combination of the two methods, 
namely, the Scandinavian one and that of fre¬ 
quent and compulsory medical examination of 
brothels and individual prostitutes, as they are 
the rapid carriers of disease- 

On page 111, the author vicariously con¬ 
demns the League of Nations Report on White 
Slave Traffic, quoting the words of an agent of 
the said traffic who maintains that the writers 
of the report know nothing about the trade. 
The author, however, does not even mention 
the name of this "knowing” personage- 

This book is tightly packed with valuable 
information and provides excellent food for 
thought. India is very backward in realising 
the importance of regulating this psofession 
and protecting the public from disease. Every 
Marathi-speaking man would get many times 
his money’s worth if he goes in for this book, 

Shak.ijnta.la Paranjpye 


Reason and Intuition, )>y V, i^uhnihiuanyu Iyer. 
B.A., Retired Registrar, Mysore University, reprinted 
from ‘tL’rahuddha Bharat,a”. June 1940. 

I N reply to Prof, P. S. Naidu, who tried to 
‘‘pull down the foundations.that sup¬ 

port the bogey of the superiority of 

Reason . so that the superstructure will 

tumble down to dust of its own accord”, the 
author gives quotations from the writings of 
Swami Vivekananda and the Bhagavad Gita 
in support of the supremacy of reason and also 
quotes the Upanishads for the same purpose. 
The quotations are excellent for people who 
are inclined to believe any of the authorities 
quoted. These authorities have been so vari¬ 
ously interpreted, however, especially the last 
two, that we prefer not to base our conclusions 
on them, nor indeed will any authority satisfy 
us in this matter. If we had not an inner con¬ 
viction of the supremacy of reason, no autho 
rity in the world would be enough to convince 
us. This pamphlet will, however, he useful to 
those who have occasion to argue with the 
orthodox. 

R. D. Kahve. 


Almost An Autobiography, the Confessions of 
a Freethinker, hy Chapman Cohon, issued for the, Secular 
Society Ltd. hy the Pioneer Press, 61 Far ringdon Street, 
London E. C. 1, 268 pp. Price 6s. 

HE name of the author is already familiar 
to our readers- He has worked for fifty 
years in the cause of Freethought, has 
been the President of the National Secular 
Society founded by Bradlaugh from 1915 till 
to-day, and the Editor of the Freethinker 
during the same period- 

This book does not, like other biographies, 
enter into the small details of everyday life, 
but is rather the history of the author’s rueutai 
development and work- Incidentally, he replies 
to all the arguments usually given by believers 
against the rationalistic point of view- In his 
lecturing and debating, he has even run the 
risk of physical assault and gives his experience 
that courage often reduces the risk- He does 
not believe in leaving people to enjoy their opi 
nions, and thinks that “Freedom of expression 
should be not merely a legal right which a man 
may or may not exercise as he pleases, it 
should be regarded as a social act which no 
man may neglect without falling short in his 
duty as a citizen”, which explains the aggres¬ 
siveness of the Freethinker- As regards the 
censorship so often exercised in the case of 
books read by children, he enters an emphatic 
protest. “I had no one to tell me ‘You must 
not read this’, or ‘You must not say that’- I 
was fortunate enough never to hear that in my 
home, and 1 had hardly heard it outside before 
I was old enough to recognize that it was very 
bad counsel. When I did meet it in actual 
life, I thought it the most unwarranted piece 
of impudence I had yet come across. It did 
not matter who said it, a teacher, a priest, or a 
Government- My opinion concerning this has 
grown stronger with the passing of the years.” 

The author had the advantage of being a 
“born freethinker”, having had no religious 
training to get rid of, a very rare advantage in 
deed. This explains his remarks: “One of the 
earliest impressions I formed of a great many 
freethinkers with whom I came into contact 
was the degree to which they were still influ¬ 
enced by the religious outlook on life and its 
problems". And readers will be surprised to 
find that he cites the names of Charles Brad- 
laugh and G- W. Foote as instances in point 
and explains why. Readers will easily find 
eminent rationalists in this country who are 
not able to give up their religious, prejudices 
except on certain points. 

We heartily recommend the book as well 
worth reading and preserving. — R. D. Karve. 







LIFE OF LEONARD NELSON 


L EONARD NELSON was born in Berlin on 
July 11th, 1882. The general course of 
his philosophical researches was decided 
while he was at school in Berlin, and at the 
Universities of Berlin, Heidelberg and Goettin¬ 
gen, where he studied mathematics and 
science. His place in the history of philosophy, 
he decided, was to he among the successors of 
the great founders of critical philosophy— 
Kant, Fries and Apelt. Nelson began where 
they left off. In particular he interested him¬ 
self in the line of enquiry opened by Fries and 
since almost forgotten, developed it further and 
accepted it as the foundation of his own philo- 
phical system. 

In 1909 Nelson became lecturer in philosophy 
at the University of Goettingen. It is signifi 
cant of his attitude towards science as a whole 
that he joined the department of the philoso¬ 
phical faculty devoted to natural science. Till 
his death he remained a University lecturer, 
but he never was appointed to a professorial 
chair; even in the Weimar Republic the Uni¬ 
versities remained strongholds of reaction. 

During the early years of his career. Nelson 
made many enemies by his trenchant and 
fearless attacks upon the dogmatic and 
unfounded assumptions of many an accepted 
philosopher. But he also gathered around him 
a comparatively large circle of disciples and 
collaborators, and with these friends he tried to 
rekindle the traditions of the school of thought 
established by Fries. He founded the Fries 
Society, republished the works of Fries which 
had almost fallen into oblivion and issued a 
New Series of Essays of the Fries School. 

Nelson’s own contributions to the first two 
volumes of these Essays dealt almost exclusive¬ 
ly with methodological questions relating to 
the sources of knowledge. The Critical Method 
and the Rotations between P«yctioloyy and 
Philosophy was the title of an essay published 
in 1904. And in 1908 the second volume of 
the series concluded with a comprehensive 
article, entitled Cu.< $ oi/emnnle Erlienntnispro- 
Idem ("The so-called problem of Knowledge”) 
—analysing the various past attempts to solve 
the problems relating to the sources of know¬ 
ledge, and suggesting possible solutions and 
possible errors they might involve. 

In 1910 Nelson began to concentrate on 
ethical problems. His very first lectures fore¬ 
shadowed almost exactly the line of thought 
which runs through his system of ethics as 


published much later. But many years’ work 
was necessary to complete the work with the 
thoroughness that Nelson insisted upon- The 
most serious difficulty lay in the approach to 
the problem, the necessity of formulating 
the principles of ethics and of establishing 
their validity in accordance with the critical 
method—that is to say, with all dogmatic as¬ 
sumptions rigorously excluded. 

Not until 1917, till the chaos and insecurity 
of the World War, was The Critique of Practical 
Reason t the first volume of Nelson’s system of 
ethics, submitted to the public. At that time, 
preparations for the completion of the subse¬ 
quent volumes dealing with the application of 
ethical principles to the spheres of education 
and politics were fairly well advanced. But 
Nelson’s interest was no longer confined to 
philosophical research. Practical tasks which 
lie considered more important were thrusting 
themselves into the foreground. He tried to 
re-establish contact, interrupted by the war, 
with the members of the Fries Society, and 
suggested that they should transform their phi¬ 
losophical society into an educational commu¬ 
nity dedicated to the realisation of the aims 
they had agreed upon. But his appeal did not 
evoke the response that Nelson had hoped for 
and, allowing the Fries Society to break up, he 
looked around for new helpers. He approached 
younger people who were more vigorous, more 
determined to shape for themselves their cha¬ 
racter and way of life. And increasingly he 
sought among the working class for contacts 
who had grown up under harder social condi¬ 
tions and were, therefore, keener “not only to 
interpret the world but to change it.” With 
this circle of friends— organised at first in the 
International League of Youth—he began to 
work politically; and with their support the 
Militant Socialist International was founded in 
January 1926. 

Even in these last years of his life, however, 
Nelson did not discontinue his scientific resear¬ 
ches altogether. The third volume of his sys¬ 
tem of ethics, showing (he application of 
ethical principles to politics, was published in 
1924—-before the volume on the science of edu¬ 
cation—because of the urgency of the political 
situation. But the work on education was so 
far advanced that it could be published by his 
collaborators soon after his death. 

During the same period the Walkemuehle, 
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an international school was founded. Nelson 
was not himself in charge of the work at this 
school, but he kept in close touch with it and 
gl|ve it his support. This school was intended 
to achieve two aims. It was to apply the edu¬ 
cational principles which follow from the phi¬ 
losophy of ethics and to serve as a field for 
experience of practical educational work. And 
secondly it was to be a training school for 
young men and women, developing their capi- 
bijities and character so as to make them more 
effective workers in the reconstruction of society 
ill accordance with ethical demands. A “Phi¬ 
losophical-Political Academy’’ was founded at 
the same time to provide a systematic training 
for educators and politicians on the basis of 
the principles established by the critical phi¬ 
losophy. 

While engaged upon all this work, Nelson 
became aware that the strength he could devote 
to it was limited. The insomnia from which 
h# had suffered since youth had undermined 
hie health. Nelson, knowing this, paid increas¬ 
ing attention to the education of his successors 
affd to the strengthening of the organisation 
within which the work could best be carried 
os. He died on October 29th, 1927, 

Any biographical study of Leonard Nelson 
ia bound to emphasise that aspect of the man 
which more than any other enabled him to 
make the contribution which he did to history. 
Not Only had he a striking capacity for pursuing 
his ideas right through to their practical con¬ 
clusions, hut he was possessed by a determina¬ 
tion unfailingly to do so. Over and above his 
purely intellectual capacities, Nelson was dis¬ 
tinguished by the fact that his theoretical _ ideas 
a* they developed, led him to intervene with all 
the force of his great sincerity in the practical 
social problems of his time. It was true of him, 
a* it was of Confucius, twenty-five centuries 
before him, that he would blush with shame 
when hi* words were finer than his deeds. It 
ia mare than probable that it was this very sen¬ 
sitive moral feeling that impelled him to 
pteBerve in his thinking that integrity which he 
demanded in all other spheres of activity. 
“Constancy, trustworthiness, rectitude, these 
aifp the true philosophy-These words of 
Plato’s might well have been spoken by Nelson, 

Nelson’s whole life developed in a strikingly 
consistent way. Brought up in a middle-class 
environment, he was conscious as a young man 
ajthe absence of any principle to guide him in 
tile conduct of his life. In the realm of values 
a* a whple he could find no orientation, no 
cfftnpass to direct him : the need for such a 
c*Mfcpa#9 was forced upon him at school. The 


It 



dogmatism which confronted him there and 
which he detested aroused in him a determina¬ 
tion, which steadily grew in consciousness and 
strength, to shape his life in his own way. In 
this, however, he needed some standard which 
should make him independent, not only of the 
influence of stray impulsus aroused by chang¬ 
ing circumstances, but also of the prejudices 
and dogmas that lead to rigidity in thought and 

conduct and rob one of both open-mindedness 
and understanding. In his search for such a 
standard Nelson declared war upon all dogma¬ 
tism and authoritarianism—on that which hides 
behind the pretence of would-be enlightened 
scepticism, which confuses lack of prejudice with 
lack of principle, no less than on that which lays 
down principles and criteria which it refuses 
to expose to the light of critical examination. 
In this struggle of his against dogmatism 
of all kinds, he took Kant as his leader: 
“Anyone who has once known the taste of 
real critical thought, is revolted by dogmatic 
rubbish of any kind,” 

(To la Concluded.) 
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RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIA 

RESERVE FUND 

The Rationalist Association of India wa9 esta¬ 
blished in 1930 for the spread of Rationalism 
which may be defined as “the mental attitude 
whjch unreservedly accepts the supremacy of 
Reason and aims at establishing a system of 
Philosophy and ethics, verifiable by experience 
aru) independent of all arbitrary assumptions or 
authority.” 

In order to gain its objects the Association 
holds lectures and debates, issues pamphlets and 
publishes its official journal “REASON” which 
serVea as a medium for the free, frank and 
fearless expression of views and opinions on re¬ 
ligious, philosophical and scientific subjects. 

It has since its establishment firmly stood for 
freedom of thought, speech, publication and 
rational action. In the now historic “Reason 
Case”, Dr. C. L. D’Avoine, editor emeritus, was 
prosecuted for blasphemy. His acquittal vindi¬ 
cated the freedom of the press. 

It serves a6 a rallying point and vanguard for 
all those who value intellectual freedom and 
hope sty and have the social and cultural progress 
of this country at heart. 

The R. A, I. is able to carry on its activities 
due to the generosity of a few of its members. 

All the work of the Association including the 
journal “Reason” is done honorary and no member 
derives any sort of profit, salary or honorarium. 

In order that the R, A. I. should become self- 
supporting in so far as not having to depend on 
extra donation in addition to the usual member¬ 
ships, a RESERVE FUND has been started and 
it required to collect about Rs. 15,000/-. 

As its name implies the capital will normally 
b. k™ t intact and only its income will be used. 

. fine Fund when completed will not only 
stabilise the Association cut also enable it to 
conduct many other necessary activities which 
hatle hitherto not been possible, thus strengthen¬ 
ing the Freethought movement in this country. 

The Ratiqnalist Association of India is the 
only Freethought organisation in India and it is 
not necessary here to stress its importance and 
necessity for the social and cultural progress of 
this country. 

We make an earnest and urgent appeal to all 
readers, friends and sympathisers to donate libe¬ 
rally to the Reserve Fund. 

(Donations should be sent to:— 

The Hon. Treasurer, 
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AN APPEAL 


5-12, Queen’s Road, 
Bombay, 1st September, 1940. 


Pear Pellow-Rationalist, 


You will have noticed that since January 194 0, the 
Rationalist Association of India has been making additional 
efforts to widen its influence and increase its membership. 
You will also notice that since the last issue REASON 
contains an increased number of pages which will nonceforth 
bo twenty-four. 


Tho Executive C ommi11 oe o f the R.A.I. has decided 
to make special efforts to increase the number of members 
before 31st December 1940. And if there is a sufficient 
increase it is intended, to reauce the annual membership 
subscription from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 3/- irorri 1941, that is, 
members will receive literature to the full value cl their 
subscription and. more; the subscription to RLAoON alone 
being Rs . 3/- . 


We request each member to help by getting at least 
THREE new members before the end of this year. 

You no doubt realize that the success of the R.A.l. 
depends on the support it receives from its members. 

We appeal to everyone who values intellectual 
liberty and rational freedom to strengthen the R. A. 1. so 
that it may serve as a rallying point for the forces oX 
freethought and cultural progress in this country. 


C. L. D’AVOINE, 
President, 

Rationalist Association of India. 
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Truth for Authority—not Authority for 
Truth. 
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THE USE OF PRAYER. 

By R. I). KARVE. 


I was surprised to find the following paragraph 
by "Critic” in the Now StiUenmtn and 
Nation (8th June 1940): 

“To my surprise several people were upset 
because I quoted an example of Cockney 
humour last week about the surrender of Leopold 
following a day of national prayer. One cor¬ 
respondent retorts that I did not wait long 
enough; it was the miraculous deliverance of the 
B. E. i\ that answered prayer. There is sub¬ 
ject matter for a book here. In brief, my view 
is this. The world has lost something valua¬ 
ble by the decline in the habit of formal pray¬ 
ing- For prayer may be a great psychological 
force. It is a deliberate act of consecration 
which sets the will and clarifies the imagination 
of those who pray. Therefore those who pray 
sincerely often have a personal power denied to 
those who do not. If prayers are answered 
that is because some of those who pray know 
better what they want and seek it more con¬ 
sistently and powerfully than those who allow 
their desires to be conflicting and desultory. 
But to suggest that there is a Providence which 
will save British soldiers from German guns 
because prayers are offered for them, and reject 
the equally sincere prayers for German soldiers, 
seems to me an unchristian conception.” 

The kind of apology that is here offered for 
the offence given by the humorous aspect of 
prayer seems to me entirely uncalled for, but is 
explained by the fact that the writer himself 
has a soft corner for prayer. He has sense 
enough to see that to speak of God as “Pro¬ 
vidence” when hundreds of people are being 
slaughtered every day without any consider¬ 
ation of their innocence or guilt is in itself 
utterly ridiculous. And still he would have 
people pray to a God who is so completely 


indifferent to the welfare of mankind. To 
explain this feat of mental jugglery, he laun¬ 
ches into the benefits derived individually from 
prayer. If there is no Providence, however, 
prayer becomes an act of idiocy rather than an 
‘act of consecration.’ And to say that those 
who pray have any greater personal power-- I 
suppose he means will-power -is a futile pre¬ 
tence Only those who believe in a Providence 
that looks after them will be induced to pray, 
and a man who relies on a Providence cannot 
possibly have a greater will to exert himself 
than one who knows that there is no Provi¬ 
dence and that he has to rely on his own efforts. 
It is precisely weak-kneed people who tend to 
pray, and it is to prevent such people from rely¬ 
ing entirely on Providence that the saying 
“God helps those who help themselves” has 
come into existence. Napoleon gave his con¬ 
sidered opinion that God is always on the side 
of the biggest battalions, meaning that God is 
nowhere in a war and that if you have not the 
necessary military strength, prayer will be of 
no avail. "Critic” pretends that, "some of those 
who pray (not all!) know better what they 
want and seek it more consistently and power¬ 
fully than those who allow their desires to be 
conflicting and desultory.” (Bracket mine). 
Here "those who allow their desires to be con¬ 
flicting and desultory” are identified with those 
who do not pray, a trick that will not stand the 
test of logic. The writer seems to think that 
we can fix our desires where we like, or allow 
them to be conflicting and desultory if we 
please! If there are people in England who do 
not desire a victory for England, they will at 
any rate know that it is dangerous to let their 
desires be suspected and to prevent this, they 
will probably take part in any public prayers 
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that may be staged. Honest atheists will not 
pray, and is it possible to accuse all atheists of 
desultory and conflicting desires? Look at 
people like Bradlaugh and Chapman Cohen 
devoting their whole lives to freethought pro¬ 
paganda. Can this be done without strength 
of will? Of course, it is possible to find religi¬ 
ous people who have equal strength of will, 
but it is obviously not the result of religion or 
prayer. Religion or want of it has nothing to 
do with will-power, and prayer will not give 
it if you do not possess it already. 

Political leaders in India find religion a great 
asset. Mr. Gandhi has concocted an insepar¬ 
able mixture of politics and religion and finds 
it easier to influence his followers by pretend¬ 
ing that what he proclaims is not his own 
opinion, but comes from an "inner voice” 
directly prompted by God. Sensible people 
interpret his theory of "non-violence” as the 
only course open to Indians, who are not in a 
position to gain their independence by military 
strength, but he calls it a religious principle. 
People all over the world pretend to admire 
him for it, but are not prepared to adopt it for 
themselves. As a religious man, Gandhi is 
bound to believe in prayer, though his prayers 
for India have not produced any results. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya, to whom 
the Benares Hindu l Jniversity owes so much, 
is also a religious man and has called on his 
countrymen to spend ten days in prayer for the 
success of the British in the present war, for 
which he is himself staging a sacrifice during 
that period. What his sacrificial offering is to 
he, I do not know, but in ancient times, all 
kinds of animals including human beings 
were offered to gods to please them. 

Prayers take very curious forms in India 
sometimes, especially among Hindus. The 
importance of agriculture being very great in 
India, and the rains very often capricious, 
prayers for rain are very frequent, and naturally 
if you wait long enough in the rainy season, 
they are always answered. When there is a 
prolonged drought and people are impatient 
for rain, it is not uncommon, when ordinary 
prayers have failed, for people to take an idol 
from its temple and immerse it in water and 
keep it there till rain falls, apparently on the 
assumption that the god will be suffocated and 
obliged to secure his release by producing rain 
and pleasing his worshippers. Of course, the 
worshippers explain to the god beforehand why 
he is being treated in this way, so that he 
should not be in any doubt about it. In the 
face of this, who will say that idol-worship is 
is not an advantage? Can you treat an invi¬ 


sible god in that way? Of course idolatry is 
not confined to Hindus, and Catholic Churches 
contain images of Christ and Virgin Mary, and 
even if these are not called gods, Christ is one 
of theTrinity and therefore identified with God. 
And even an uneducated Hindu will be able to 
explain that the image in a temple is only a 
representation of God, put there to facilitate 
concentration. In fact, during the Ganapati 
festival, images of the god are brought into 
every religious household, consecrated for the 
time being, and after a period of one to ten 
days, the temporary godhood is taken away 
from the image and it is drowned in the sea 
or river or tank* whatever may be convenient 
for the locality- 

To anybody who can reason a little, prayer 
would seem extremely presumptuous. Religious 
people believe in a God who not only rules the 
world, but who is supposed to regulate the 
smallest thing that happens, and without whose 
consent nothing can happen. What then is 
the meaning of prayer? It is a request to God 
to refrain from something that he thinks best, 
or to do something that he has not thought of, 
or which he has not so far thought fit to do. 
How can a human being presume to advise an 
omnipotent god as to what he should do or 
refrain from doing? If it is simply to let him 
know our desires that we are to pray, this 
implies an assumption that he is not omnisci¬ 
ent as he is taken to he- Can an omniscient 
and omnipotent being he imagined to change 
his mind at the request of a few thousand or a 
few million human beings, the sum of whose 
knowledge will certainly not equal his? If it 
is in him to take pity on people because they 
are miserable, is it necessary to supplicate him 
to do so? What can be the level of intelligence 
of a man who thinks that prayer will have any 
effect on a god with the qualities he is assumed 
to have? Pandit Maiaviya is a learned man. 
but apparently does not possess this much 
power of reasoning, or thinks it wrong to use 
such power if he has it. This refusal to apply 
reasoning to certain subjects really implies a 
lower level of intelligence, because an intelli¬ 
gent man cannot help applying his intelligence 
to any and every subject. It is not possible 
for him to mark off certain subjects as beyond 
the scope of reason. When leaders exhibit 
this kind of mentality, they are simply unfit to 
be leaders. It may be that they are merely 
cheating the masses in order to impress them, 
and in that case they are dishonest instead of 
unintelligent. Polities is said to be incom¬ 
patible with honesty and this is their only 
excuse- 






The Future of Christianity 

By C. L. D’AVOINE 


1 * HE beginning of the 20th century saw a 
marked decadence of Christianity among 
all educated people due to the revolution 
in thought which some of the epoch-making 
discoveries in science, which took place during 
the last century, caused. The discoveries in 
geology and palaeontology, and especially the 
Darwinian theory of Evolution proved the 
Biblical theory of the creation of the world and 
the origin of man to be mythical, and as Chris¬ 
tianity is founded on that theory, that religion 
suffered in consequence. The supporters 
of Christianity admitted this, for they contended 
that to accept the Darwinian theory of Evolu¬ 
tion was most impious and insulting to God 
as it was a deliberate attempt to dethrone 
God and lower man into a beast. 

Despite all the violent opposition of the 
Churches, Evolution was generally accepted and 
when this proved to be the case, some of the 
astute theologians changed front and pretended 
to see in Evolution a more marvellous evidence 
of the works of the Creator than the simple 
narrative of the Bible show's. They betook them¬ 
selves to harmonizing and reconciling the find¬ 
ings of science with the Bible. The Bible, they 
say, did not pretend to teach science, but 
narrated the facts of creation in the language 
of Oriental imagery. 

For all that, they contended, science did 
not contradict religion, on the contrary, they 
asserted that it supported religion more and 
more. Despite all this, Christianity had really 
received its death blow, and this was reflected 
in the attitude of the well-informed towards 
that religion at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Some of the better educated and 
more candid among the theologians actually 
went so far as to admit that the supernatural 
claims of Christianity were untenable but they 
contended that for all that, the discoveries of 
science did not and can never undermine the 
doctrinal teachings of Christianity and they 
thought they were justified in continuing to teach 
the old story as if nothing had happened to 
overthrow it. 

However ingenious these explanations 
were, it was clear that the thoughtful could not 
he taken in by such special pleadings and 
Christianity was rapidly losing ground. Then 
came the Great War which began in 1914. It 


had the effect of absolutely putting a stop to 
education on the continent of Europe during 
the four years it lasted and long after peace was 
restored. The result was that a very large 
number of young people grew up with little or 
no education in such countries as France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Russia. Even in 
England education was seriously interfered 
with and it is no exaggeration to say that mil¬ 
lions grew up in complete ignorance. 

This sort of things was commented upon 
by a Belgian writer in a Belgian newspaper 
some eight years ago when he pointed out that 
such a large number of uneducated people all 
over Europe constituted a very great danger to 
the future. He gave the name of “Gogns” to 
these uneducated people and he said that such 
people would follow blindly any charlatan in 
politics or religion bold enough arid clever 
enough to impress them. The course of events 
in Europe has completely proved the fore¬ 
bodings of that Belgian writer to be correct. 
People soon began to follow blindly political 
leaders and demagogues with the result that 
powerful dictatorships were established all over 
and in other parts political factions were the 
order of the day. Cltimately this has landed us 
in the present War which threatens to destroy 
our present civilization. 

Be that as it may, it is, in my opinion, 
wrong to put all blame upon the last Great War. 
The uneducated masses in Europe were always 
a menace to the stability of peace and order. 
The truth is that the last Croat War by dislo¬ 
cating and preventing education among the 
middle classes added a much larger number of 
people to the already large number of unedu¬ 
cated peasants who generally constitute the 
masses in Europe. Few realize the amount of 
ignorance that prevails among the masses all 
over Europe and for this the States are imme¬ 
diately responsible. The education of the peo¬ 
ple there is mostly in the hands of religious 
teachers who see to it: that the people receive 
the education the teachers want. Men and 
women in rural districts in Europe receive no 
education except that imparted to them by 
priests and nuns which. is a very elementary 
affair. As we all know these people are trained 
to believe but to ask no questions, with the 
result that they remain all their life a credulous. 
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thoughtless and superstitious lot. Such people 
are liable to follow any leader that impresses 
! hem somewhat. 

We may, therefore, truthfully say that today 
we are reaping the harvest of seeds that were 
sown centuries ago by the Churches which 
insist that the correct attitude of the people 
should he to believe but not to think. Is there 
any wonder that Hitler and Mussolini and other 
dictators found millions to follow them blindly 
and fanatically? The present disaster in Europe 
is undoubtedly the result of this. The soil was 
prepared long ago and for this we have to thank 
Christianity. Even in their methods the dic¬ 
tators themselves closely copy those of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the days of its 
glory. It. was, then, obedience for the glory of 
die Church and today it is obedience for the 
glory of the State. 

Serious thinkers are asking : What; of the 
future ? Christian teachers are urging people 
to save “Christian Civilization.” Will Chris¬ 
tianity he safe after the War ? Certainly not 
among the thoughtful. Few will continue to 
believe a religion that has become utterly bank¬ 
rupt after nineteen hundred years of existence, 
it is, however, possible that there may be a 
brief revival of religion. Such is always the 
ease during and soon after great calamities. 
“With a certain type of uneducated character, 
a pestilence, a ruined harvest, a national disas¬ 
ter, even individual trouble,” as the Freethinker 
of London reminds us, “reawakes the scarcely 
suppressed savage in man.” Just at present 
the Churches are making much of the world 
calamity that has befallen us. '(.'hey are calling 
people everywhere to prayer and they assure 
the trembling wretches that such a calamity 
terrify, that the war is the result of the 
neglect of God by the people- And yet we were 
told by these very same people that there was a 
great revival of religion after the last war. 

For a time it is <]uite conceivable that peo¬ 
ple may respond to the exhortations of priests 
but it will not last long. I am not one of those, 
(Mr. H. G. Wells for instance) who believe that 
the very fate of Homo Sapiens is in danger 
owing to the present trouble. 

Civilization will revive with greater glory 
after the war. Dictators do not live for ever 
and the doctrines they teach are not everlasting. 
It has been truly said that intellectual progress 
does not follow a straight line but its course is 
wavelike We are undoubtedly in a trough 
at present, a deep one it is true, but humanity 


will recover and the experience gained will be 
to the good. It is impossible to imagine that 
all the discoveries of science will be lost and 
that superstition will again become supreme. 

As regards Christianity, however much it 
may regain among the thoughtless and the 
uneducated, learned people are not going to 
forget that its cardinal dogma is founded on the 
belief that man was created about 7000 years 
ago, that he incurred a mortal sin by disobe¬ 
dience of the Creator and that Jesus Christ came 
to atone and redeem him on account of that 
sin- If Science is true, this Christian belie! 
must be wrong and anything that is untrue can¬ 
not last for ever- Like all the religions that 
have gone before it Christianity must ultimately 
find itself in the cemetery of the past unless 
humanity reverts to the primitive state again 
which is most unlikely. 
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BUT THE GODS ARE DUMB!! 

By ALI AKBAR. 


W ITH the completion of the Marine Lines 
Street, the "Obion" Mosque” is put 
on the map of Bombay. We had the 
Round Temple; now we have the Oblong 
Mosque; will we have a Triangular Church ? 

I have been making a tour of Bombay consi¬ 
dering this possibility. Not being a Christian, 
may be I have missed a lot. However, there 
can be no rivalry now between the Hindu God 
and the Muslim God. Our City Fathers, their 
devotees, have been impartial. But will such 
impartiality satisfy the gods ? dire gods are 
jealous. Does not the Lord God of Israel say 
"Thou shah have no other god hut Me”? Being 
jealous they cannot brook equality. We should 
not be surprised if one day we come across 
special "agents” of these gods working to esta¬ 
blish their superiority. Then we shall have the 
spiritual counterpart of the political Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim League. We will 
have a divine version of the slogan ‘If you are 
a Muslim join the League’ and its Hindu coun¬ 
terpart. We may even hear of the Pakistan 
scheme 1 It will he a curious sight- migration 
of temples and mosques. Mosques from Koli 
wada, Dadar, and Mandwi congregating at 
Imamwada, Mahomedali Road and Chota Kab- 
ristan, while the temples will be all moved to 
Mum bade yi and C. P. Tank. The New Hindu 
Colony at Dadar is rather godless and can easily 
harbour a few evacuee temples. And then 
perhaps we might even see the stately march 
of the Fire Temples from Khetwadi and Tha¬ 
is urdwar to Dadar and Colaha, for you cannot 
ignore the special claims of the minorities. 

Only the Christian gods do not resist a 
transfer. Indeed, it is surprising how accom¬ 
modating they are. Their followers do not 
object to churches being demolished so long 
as they are allowed to re-build them elsewhere. 
Some years ago there was a church at what is 
now a track of the G. I. P. Railway line. We 
do not have an island church there round which 
the train has to negotiate. The church was 
taken down and erected in another place. All 
went off quietly. The civic needs were met and 
the Christians worship in peace in their new 
church. 

One cannot but be struck with this differ¬ 
ence in the attitude between the Muslims, 
Hindus and Christians. From what we see in 
Bombay it seems the gods of the former two * 


do not like any transfers. They must be wor¬ 
shipped in the same place. Do we not remem¬ 
ber the Hindu-Muslim riot over the Byculla 
Temple? That temple had to be rebuilt in the 
same place; the same pujarini could not wor¬ 
ship the same god in any other place. Do we 
not see the faithful Muslim praying on the road 
and blocking the traffic because the mosque 
which was once right inside now rides astride 
the foot-path since the road has been widened ? 
The old dilapidated mosque cannot be shifted. 
Do we not bear the twanging bells and the 
growling drum from a dingy old temple in the 
midst of a modern residential locality? Yes. 
we do see and hear all this because the 
gods have a high sense of local loyally. They 
will never he unfaithful to their salt, be nimuk 
hartim and desert the locality in which they 
have established themselves and built up a 
clientele. The strange part of it is that 
even though all their devotees have migrated 
to another place they remain rooted to their 
land of origin. That is why we still see the 
tottering apology for a temple dangerously 
perched on the top of a needle point on the 
Worli Hill. We see it still there even when the 
buffaloes have migrated to Kurla arid Andhori. 
It is for this very reason why there is an annual 
trek of Bombay residents to tire various villa¬ 
ges in Goa to offer the annual coconut to the 
village deily. One of the attributes of a divine 
being is ubiquity. But these deities seem to 
have lost all sense of locomotion. In faci 
they seem to have developed a characteristic of 
certain species of animals. 

There is another aspect to this location of 
houses of worship. Going round Bombay and 
the suburbs one sees very often a temple, a 
mosque and a church so close together. Ai 
Byeulla, Dadar, Dongri, Bhuleshwar, we have 
good examples of this. Recently the Worli gods 
have a new neighbour, I think a Buddhist 
temple is going to be erected. The erect needle 
“"the phallic symbol—was erected long ago 
With the houses of worship in such close pro¬ 
ximity the people have worshipped in their res 
peetive houses and seldom has there been any 
trouble. Some who are apologetic for then 
religious life say that god is one and people 
worship different phases of him. If that be so, 
why should there be so much rivalry between 
((hmliwiiui on patje 164) 



The Philosophy of Fascism 

By M. N. ROY 

\A chapter from the hook “ Fascism , Its Philosophy , Professions and Practice f 

written in 1935, and published in I 93 $] 


r “FASCISM is a comparatively new socio- 
”* political phenomenon. It first appeared 
in Italy in 1919. Since then, it has 
spread in all the countries of Europe, having 
triumphed completely in several ol them. Its 
sudden appearance and spectacular progress 
naturally made it the outstanding topic of 
the day. Brutalities committed by it shocked 
the entire progressive and freedom-loving world. 
Much has been written either for or against it. 
'Though not wanting apologists and panegy¬ 
rists, Fascism, however, has been condemned 
as a politically retrograde and socially reac¬ 
tionary movement. It has been characterised 
as the violent effort to bolster up decayed 
capitalism. Its growth has been traced to the 
conditions of chaos created by the ruinous 
consequences of the great war. Plausible 
explanations have been offered for its success 
in Germany. 

But with all that, enquiry into this mons¬ 
trosity of our time has not yet been sufficiently 
penetrating. Historically, it is not a post-war 
growth. Such a sweeping socio-political move¬ 
ment cann >t happen all of a sudden. The 
Fascist ideology is the logical consequence of 
the development of philosophical thought 
taking place over a sufficiently long period 
of history. If Fascism is a socio-political 
reaction, its ideological foundation must 
have been laid by a philosophical reaction. 
It has been said that Fascism has 
no philosophy. 1'hat is an erroneous idea 
which prevents proper understanding of the 
phenomenon. Fascism has a definite philo¬ 
sophy which grew over a long period precedent 
to its appearance as a socio-political pheno¬ 
menon, in opposition to the modern scientific 
philosophy which provided the ideology to the 
revolutionary social and political movements 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The philosophy of Fascism is the logical 
outcome of post-Hegelian idealism of the 
pseudo-scientific schools of ultra-modern positi¬ 
vism, new realism and empiricism, which, while 
pretending to reject idealism, sought to re¬ 
establish a new sort of metaphysical mysticism. 
Those schools of camouflaged or dishonest 


idealism reached their climax in pragmatism 
and Neo-Hegelianism. The former co-ordinate 
the "carnal stomach philosophy of vulgar 
materialism” with "religious experiences,” 
while the latter distorts the revolutionary 
weapon of I legelian dialectics to serve the pur¬ 
pose of militant, reaction. 

Violating all the temporal standards of 
morality, justice and freedom. Fascism claims 
divine sanctions. The official philosopher of 
Italian Fascism, Giovanni Gentile, was the first 
to advance that claim. He writes: 'Human 
being is naturally religious. To think means to 
contemplate God. 'The more one thinks, the 
more one feels oneself in the presence of God. 
As against man, God is everything, man is 
nothing.” ("Fascism and Culture”). In order 
to justily political reaction and social barbarism, 
the philosopher of Fascism turns his back upon 
one of the fundamental principles of modern 
European culture, namely, humanism. 

Man had to free himself from divine 
tutelage before he could take up the struggle 
for temporal freedom. In order to deprive him 
of the hard-earned political freedom and civil 
liberties, it is necessary to defraud him of 
the spiritual liberation inherited from the days 
of the Renaissance. The super-religious self- 
effacement of man, preached by the philosophy 
of Fascism, is the expression of vulgar materia¬ 
lism which rises in revolt against the revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines of philosophical materialism. 
'The mortal man, possessing the F ascist faith 
vicariously drowns himself in the all-embracing 
being of the divinity, only to resurrect as an 
instrument of the Almighty, his will and action 
free from all the laws of this world. In order 
that acts of barbarism and violence could be 
justified, as committed in pursuance of a divine 
purpose pervading the Universe, the process of 
thinking, which engineers such acts, is hypo¬ 
critically visualised as the "contemplation of 
God.” These acts are divinely inspired. God 
takes decayed and distressed capitalism under 
his protection, and each fanatical defender of 
this worn out system of vulgar materialism 
becomes an inspired, divine instrument. 
Through this sly stratagem of self-effacement, 
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lie retains to himself unbounded freedom of 
will which is denied to others. The Fascist is 
the Superman. 

The super-religious doctrine of self-abnega¬ 
tion, however, does not prevent the eclectic 
philosopher of Fascism from discovering "the 
endless and immortal essence of man. For 
the historically impossible task of preserving 
a worn out social system, the potentiality of 
man engaged in the sacred mission must be 
"endless, unconditional and free.” Gentile 
does not find it difficult to give "philosophical” 
explanation of this crass contradiction between 
his doctrine of self-abnegation and the cult of 
almightiness of the Fascist. He is a Neo- 
Hegelian, and knows how to pervert dialectics 
to suit his purpose. Pragmatism, the "spiritua¬ 
list” philosophy of expediency, also comes to 
his help. Having taught that “thought is 
contemplation of God”, he performs what he 
presumably believes to be a brilliant feat of 
dialectic skill. 

"God and thought (respectively) represent 
the two opposite poles of life; both necessary 
arid both essential, yet opposed to and contra¬ 
dicting each other.” Again, God and man are 
declared to be a "flexible unity, in the eternal 
movement of self-realisation a living and there¬ 
fore restless unity, always dissatisfied with 
itself.” A caricature of Hegelian dialectics, 
this neo-scholasticism is remarkably similar to 
1 lindu mysticism. What is mysticism, after all 
but mental confusion which takes refuge in 
obscurantism to reject experimentally demons¬ 
trated scientific truths and rationally established 
philosophical concepts? Fascist philosophy, 
as expounded by Gentile, is a classical speci¬ 
men of mysticism. 

Thought is contemplation of God, yet its 
relation to its object is that of opposition, of 
contradiction! How the passive state of con¬ 
templation can be identified with the active, 
function of opposition, the object being the 
same, is beyond the grasp of rational mind- 
But spiritualist conceptions are beyond the 
radius of reason. Then, to identify thought 
with contemplation is an epistemological 
innovation. By thinking about a thing, we 
acquire knowledge about it- Contemplation 
does not lead to any such result. It means, 
dwelling upon what is already known. If one 
starts with religious presuppositions, he can 
contemplate the attributes ascribed to God. 
But his very presuppositions place the object 
of contemplation beyond the reach of the 
mental activity called thought. So, it is either 
a pure confusion of thought to identify thought 
with contemplation, or it is a purposeful 


distortion of the basic principle of episte¬ 
mology. 

However much confused and obscurantist 
this mysticism philosophically may be, its 
practical deductions are very clear. They are 
purely materialistic in the most vulgar sense. 
Drawing inspiration from the Hegelian theory 
of .State, Gentile discovers metaphysical sanc¬ 
tions for the Fascist dictatorship. "The Fascist 
State embraces and includes all spiritual 
values including religion. The State, which 
tolerates any other sovereign power, commits 
suicide. Whatever is spiritual, is free, but 
within the great limits of the powers of the 
State, which itself is spiritual.” The practice 
of Fascism, shows for what vulgar materialistic 
purposes the divinely derived power of the 
spiritualist Fascist dictatorship is wielded. 

The bourgeoisie, defending their waning 
power with the bloody instrument of Fascist 
dictatorship, advances the claim to inherit the 
"divine right of Kings.” The kings may be 
kings of the past, but as long as the prerogative 
of divine sanction remains reserved to the 
State, conceived abstractly' according to the 
metaphysical Hegelian doctrine, it. can be claim¬ 
ed logically, if not legitimately, by the class 
which controls the State. The mediaeval 
dictum "the King can do no wrong”—is stretch¬ 
ed by the philosophers of Fascism to the new 
dictum—"the State can do no wrong-” 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 
roots of the philosophy of Fascism can be 
traced in the "divine philosophy of the Gita,” 
according to which all powers (bibhutis) on 
earth are the powers of God. Thus, philoso¬ 
phically, Fascism is not a new phenomenon; 
nor is it correct to say that Fascism has no 
philosophy. Fascist philosophy is the logical 
outcome of the spiritualist view of life. The 
logical connection between the doctrine prea¬ 
ched in the Gita and the Fascist Neo-Hegelian 
conception of the State, is easily perceived. As 
a matter of fact, the philosophy of Fascist 
dictatorship results directly from the modern 
schools of mysticism and spiritualism which 
represent reaction against the scientific view of 
life. Its Indian ancestry can he traced through 
Schopenhauer, whose disciple Nietzsche was 
the father of the philosophy of Fascism. 

Let us make a little closer acquaintance of 
this monstrous manifestation of spiritualist 
extravagance. "The Fascist movement is 
actuated by a deep spiritual motive. The 
doctrine of Fascism is its action. It is not a 
closed system of ideology, it is a new form of 
thought, a new method of living. The charac- 
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teristic of Fascism is its religious sentiments.” 
(Gentile) Tire motive of Fascism lias been 
clearly manifested by its action which, 
according to its philosopher, summarises its 
doctrine. 

The Fascist movement unites the dis¬ 
illusioned petit bourgeois masses in a fanatical 
army, demagogically led in the paradoxical 
crusade for galvanising the chains of their own 
slavery. The Fascist movement suppresses 
with violence the revolt of the slaves of 
capitalism, and to perform that inglorious role, 
it is patronised by the reactionary bourgeoisie 
which helps it to assume dictatorial powers. 
The "deep-rooted spiritual motive of Fascism” 
is evidenced by countless acts of violence, 
committed over a number of years, all for the 
sacred cause of saving capitalism which is 
vulgar materialism in practice. How are such 
actions compatible with the "deep-rooted spiri¬ 
tual motive”? 

The philosopher of Fascism gives the 
answer: Fascism has no principle. It is not 
encumbered with a logical system of ideology. 
Spiritualism knows no reason; logic has no 
place in it. The spiritualist character of 
Fascism finds expression in its arbitrariness. 
Expedience—of capitalist domination—is the 
only law for this mad manifestation of spiritua¬ 
lism. It does not want to encumber itself 
with the ballast of realty philosophical theories 
and rational principles. It wishes to keep its 
hands free to wield any weapon in its bloody 
crusade against forces making for the liberation 
ol society from the vulgar materialism of the 
capitalist civilisation. The doctrine of an in¬ 
scrutable divine will, of religious experience, of 
spiritual motive, of religious sentiments, comes 
very handy for justifying the unbounded 
arbitrariness of temporal power, as simply 
doing the bidding of a supernatural purpose 
which knows no law—for which man-made 
jaws have no validity. 

Yet, according to Gentile, Fascism is the 
avowed enemy of “every form and system of 
abstract, rationalist, irreligious thought, even 
of unnatural liberalism and substantially mate¬ 
rialistic freemasonry.” Here we find spiritua¬ 
lism standing out naked in its true significance. 
Fascism is religious; therefore, it declares 
rationalism to he a danger and liberalism un¬ 
natural- It is against philosophical materia¬ 
lism, because that is the antithesis of the 
practice of vulgar materialism. It is a defender 
of religion, because faith places premium on 
ignorance which makes the masses easy of 
exploitation. 
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SOME IDEALS OF FASCISM 

{By Courtesy of u Independent India") 


ON "WHITE MAN S BURDEN ” 

“Colonies were acquired by the right of 
might, Europe needs raw materials and colonies, 
and with a heroic conception of life, the white 
race is destined to rule. But if ruling nations 
gave away to pacifist ideas, allowing colonies 
to govern themselves, these would merely say: 
We do not need Europe any longer/' 

— 1 Idler-—at a Uonfertnce of University 
shuimts at Munich, January 2(f it)3ft, 

"Imperialism is the eternal and immutable 
law of life. Italy has no future in the West and 
in the North. Her future lies in the East and 
the South—in Asia and Africa. The vast 
resources of Asia must be valorised, and Alrica 
must be brought within the orbit of eivilisa- 

— Mussotini~iii I it It). 

XXX 

ON WAR 

"Three cheers for war! May I he permitted 
to raise this cry. Three cheers for Italy’s war, 
noble and beautiful above all! Three cheers 
also for war in general 1” — Mussolini, 

"Fascism issued from the war, and in war it 
must find its outlet. Our country cannot ad¬ 
vance except through a great war/’ 

— Mario Garti — a Fascist journalist . 

"We must try to make the world under¬ 
stand why Germany on January 30,1933, struck 
out the word pacific from its vocabulary.” 

— Von Vapen—as Vice, Chancellor of 
Hiller’s first Government . 
"Pacifism is cowardice on principle—not a 
theory of life, but a defect in character.” 

— Roe/m. 

"War is the most simple affirmation of life. 
Suppress war and it would be like trying to 
suppress the processes of nature.” 

— Goclmh. 

X X X 

ON LAW AND JUSTICE 

“Effiminacy must disappear from our adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The idea of retribution must 

again be put in the foreground.” 

— Bavarian Minister of J ustice, 

"The only effective punishment is to 

make offenders dread prison life.” 

— Prussian Minister of J ustice , 


"The humanity nonsense of the so-called 
scientific penology must be repudiated- It is 
to be continuously brought to the attention of 
the prisoner that he has to atone for his wicked¬ 
ness against the legal order of the State by the 
loss of his freedom. This is to be brought home 
so vividly by the nature of the infliction ol the 
punishment, that he will fee! an inhibition 
against any attempt to commit new crimes.” 

— Decree on Prison Deform issucti by Goer-iny. 

xxx 

ON CONSCIENCE AND DUTY 

"If conscience conflicts with the will of the 
nation, conscience must acknowledge itself to 
be wrong. The will of the nation is expressed 
through the leader* Warlikeness, brutality and 
ruthlessness are Teutonic virtues which must 
replace the false Christian virtues of meekness, 
brotherly love and peace.” 

Joachim //osrmfelder 
Bishop of Hrandenbuiu, 
header 0 } the (Ur man Christian Movement, 

X X X X 

ON SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEALS 

"The new political ideal realised by Fascism 
is that in which the only duty of the leader of 
the State is leadership, and the only duty of the 
rest of the nation is obedience.” 

"Hitler is the restorer of authority from 
above, and discipline from below-” —Goeriny. 

"Society must be divided into the elite and 
the masses; the former is characterised by 
resourcefulness, shrewdness and intelligence, the 
latter by loyalty, patriotism, conservatism, 
morals and religious sentiments.” 

— W itfredo 1 ‘unto — 
i iteoloyist of /> ’a sc ism. 
xxx 
ON WOMEN AND FAMILY 

"The woman’s place is in the home; her 
duty, the recreation of the tired warrior.” 

—Jj oenny, 

"The woman’s task is to be beautiful and to 
bring children into the world.” Goelduds . 

"There is no higher or finer privilege for a 
woman than that of sending her children to 
war /> —From the declaration of Ike 

Women’s Older of the Red Swastika, 
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"An important reduction in the scientific 
education given to women will shortly com¬ 
mence. In order to strengthen their services 
to ihe family—services for the honour of the 
German people and for the honour of God who 
wished the German people and created them.” 

— Pres. s- Perrier: of Ihe Nazi Parly PR) \. 

"The husband is the head of the family- It 
is obligatory for the wife to follow him- Child¬ 
ren , whatever their age, must honour and res¬ 
pect parents. They are subject to paternal rule. 
Such rule is exercised through the father. The 
children cannot abandon home without the 
explicit permission of lire ruling parent. 

It.eyulaliuux /niutol <>n the wan i'ltjii cerlifi- 
oala / by the Past is!. Plaid of Italy . 

XXX 

ON SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

"Vaccination is a shameful blot on the escut¬ 
cheon of German science. The tracing of 
almost all diseases to bacteria is a serious scien¬ 
tific error. Many chemical products are fien¬ 
dish devices perfected by Marxist scientists 
and marketed by Jewish industrialists seeking 
to weaken the blonde race.” 

A ”alionut ffeutth” ('Official Organ) /93 f 

"We will entrust the job of keeping the 
German people physically fit not to so-called 
modern specialists, but to the old-fashioned 
family doctor. I.et young medical students 
take, him lor their model. The grand old 
general physician is what I have in my mind. 
Let us turn from chemical compounds and 
nostrums to the herbs which nature has abun¬ 
dantly provided.” 

— Dr. If. Kirin—illriUml Court ml lor, 
at the ojK-ntuy of the A (Milemy for 
Advaaee.il Medical Ptndy. 

"The task of the University is not to teach 
objective sciences but the militant, the warlike, 
the heroic. 

—If KrificJc, Education in the Third Reich ” 

ON CULTURE 

“When I hear the word culture, I draw my 
pistol.” — Goehbels, 

“Goethe was internationally minded, and 
therefore, a stranger to his people. 

— fitter—Minuter of Bavaria . 


We know of no world except in relation to 
mankind; and we wish for no Art that does 
not bear the mark of the relation. 


Correspondence. 

The Pope and War 

Cannanore, 

Aug. 28, 1940. 

The Editor Reason, 

Dear Sir, 

From experience it is known you do not 
like suggestions from me; but I am “trying 
again.” 

In the most interesting number of Reason 
for the month 1 fmd only one reference to the 
silence of the Pope. Perhaps you do not know 
how much interest is caused in the “Christian” 
world by this individual...... the world which 

is “fighting for Christian Civilization.” 

Before Italy entered the war the Pope was 
full of denunciations of the war and how it 
was being carried out; he spoke as the repre¬ 
sentative of ( Prist (Son of God) on Earth. 
Many thought he really believed he wax that 
representative. Since Mussolini came in (we 
cannot say “Italy”) the Pope has kept his 
mouth shut and even took orders from Musso¬ 
lini on the conduct of his paper! 

Why? If he believed himself to be what 
Catholics do, he would defy any “earthly” ban. 

Could you not write up that matter anti show 
Catholics how mistaken they have been, and 
how the Pope himself does not really believe 
what the Church teaches? 

On other matter: You might have called 
attention to Thu MoHynlmn of Alan when you 
published the extract entitled “Prophets Analy¬ 
sed.” It is such a good book for Rationalists. 

With best wishes. 

0. B. R. Dickey. 

Our agreement or disagreement do on not depend on 
the person who makes the suggestions Imt on the value 
ni: Uio suggestions themselves. We agree with what our 
esteemed correspondent:, who is a very keen and active 
rationalist, has to say regarding the Tope, and an article 
on the subject will appear in the next issue of Reason. We 
regret reference to W in wood It cade’s excellent book 
Mar/j/rilom of Mint was omitted, through oversight. 

— A. S.. jLsslt. Ed. 


Dancing. 

For grace, poise, and correct technique visit 
the Silvester School of Dancing. Moderate fees. 
Concession to members of the R.A.I. Opp. 
Broadway Cinema, Dadar, Bombay. 

— Advl. 


Goethe, 
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NOTICE 

Members of the R. A, I. and their 
friends will meet at the Indian Institute of 
Sociology on the second and fourth Thurs¬ 
days of each month. Time 7 p.m. Notice 
will also appear in local papers on the 
respective days. 

Lectures 

September 12, 7 p. m.— 

“ WHAT IS RATIONALISM ” 

— Prof. R. I). Karve. 

Followed by a Discussion. 

September 26, 7 p. m.— 

“ORIGIN OF RELIGION ” 

—A brahma Solomon. 

Followed by a Discussion, 


Botes & Bews. 


M EMBERS of the R. A. I. will note from 
the foregoing notice that as promised 
the R. A. I. has started its other activi¬ 
ties. The Indian Institute of Sociology, where 
members will meet twice a month as announced, 
must become a centre of intellectual and social 
contact among freethinkers in Bombay, 
xxx 


T HE lectures, discussions and debates which 
will be arranged there will be a fine 
opportunity for friends to introduce 
new members. Rationalist literature will be 
available for sale at these meetings and the 
excellent library at the Institute, which is free 
for members of the R. A. I., should make ration¬ 
alists in Bombay attend these meetings regu¬ 
larly and take active part in making them a 
great success. 

X X X 


W E hope there will be a response to the 
appeal by our President, which appears 
on the first page of this issue. It 
should not be difficult for members to enrol 
three new members within the next four months 
now that our Association is increasing its acti¬ 
vities. There are more rationalists in India 
than many realize and a little effort on the part 
of our friends will surely increase the member¬ 
ship of the R. A. I. a great deal. 

x x x 


A few young and enthusiastic members of 
the R A. I. are making it a point to 
pay informal visits to some of our elder 
members with a view to get their suggestions 
and ideas regarding the activities of the Asso¬ 
ciation and other matters connected with 
Rationalism. The result has been very encour¬ 
aging. 

We hope our other elder members will extend 
their cooperation. This will also help to deve¬ 
lop the social side of Rationalism and help to 
fight the greatest enemy of all progressive 
movements—apathy. 


x 


X 


T HE Bombay Station of the AH Lidia Radio 
has arranged a series of talks on the 
. Sources of the Rights of Man Dr R P 
Paranjpye is one of the speakers. He will speak 
on Democratic Law” on the. 17th of this 
month. — Abraham Solomon. 

If man had given to l.he wsrvioe of man all that he 
has given to the gods ra the last, hundred thousand years 
where should we be to-day - Josxeu 



Book Review. 


THE WORLD AS I SEE IT 


By ABRAHAM SOLOMON. 


The World as I See II by Albert Kinstein. tr;ms- 
I:,by Allan Harris. Tinnierra Library No, 7?J, 
WaLt.s A Co.. Jjomloo. I’p. ILL 1*. lid. 

A I.BFRT Einstein, a name which imme- 
f\ diately rouses in the minds of ordinary 
v ^ men and women the vision of a man 
lost in a maze of mathematical formula; and 
submerged in a science laboratory, probing into 
the mechanism of our mysterious universe; 
whose theories one dare not try to understand 
and yet is compelled to accept. This book 
which is issued in the excellent Thinkers 
Library series contains addresses, letters and 
occasional writings on a large variety of sub¬ 
jects, and serves to "reveal to the general reader 
the human side of one of the dominating 
figures of our day.” It reveals Einstein as a 
man intensely and personally interested in the 
happiness of mankind. In the introduction we 
are told, "Himself familiar from early years 
with the handicap of poverty and with some of 
the worst forms of man’s inhumanity to man, 
he has never spared himself in defence of the 
weak and the oppressed.” In 1933 he made 
his famous declaration. "As long as I have 
any choice, I will stay only in a country where 
political liberty, toleration, and equality of all 
citizens before the law are the rule.” 

He is a thoroughgoing rationalist and 
recently became the honorary associate of the 
Rationalist Press Association of London. He 
writes: "I cannot conceive of a God who re¬ 
wards and punishes his creatures, or has a will 
of the type of which we are conscious in oursel¬ 
ves An individual who should survive his physi¬ 
cal'death is also beyond my comprehension, 
nor do I wish it. otherwise; such notions are for 
the fears or absurd egoism of feeble souls. 

Describing the various kinds of religious 
beliefs, those based on fear, social and moral 
religions, he says: "Common to all these 
types is the anthropomorphic cnaracter of their 
conception of God, Only individuals of excep¬ 
tional endowment and exceptionally nigm 
minded communities, as a general rule, get in 
any real sense beyond this level but there is 
a third state of religious experience which 
belongs to all of them, even though it is rarely 
found in a pure form, and which l will call cos¬ 
mic religious feeling. It is very difficult to 


explain this feeling to any one who is entirely 
without it, especially as there is no anthropo¬ 
morphic conception of God corresponding to it. 

He further says: "The man who is thorough¬ 
ly convinced of the universal operation of the 
law of causation cannot for a moment entertain 
the idea of a being who interferes in the course 
of events—that isj if he takes the hypothesis 
of causality really seriously. He has no use for 
the religion of fear and equally little for social 
or moral religion. A Cjod who rewards and 
punishes is inconceivable to him for the sim¬ 
ple reason that a man’s actions are determined 
by necessity, external and internal, so that in 
God’s eyes he cannot be responsible, any more 
than an inanimate object is responsible, for the 
motions it goes through. I lence science has 
been charged with undermining morality, but 
the charge is unjust. A man’s ethical behavi¬ 
our should be based on sympathy, education, 
and social ties ; no religious basis is necessary- 
Man would indeed he in a poor way if he had 
to be restrained by fear and punishment and 
hope ol reward after death.” 

Writing on Society and Personality he says; 
"A man’s value to the community depends on 
how far his feelings, thoughts and actions are 
directed toward promoting the good of his fel¬ 
lows.” And further, “Without creative, inde¬ 
pendently thinking and judging personalities 
the upward development of society is as un¬ 
thinkable as the development of the individual 
personality without the nourishing soil of the 
community.” 

The book is divided into four parts. After 
reading the first three parts rationalists will be 
a little surprised at some of the views expressed 
in the fourth part which deals with the Jews. 
Particularly the following: While urging that 
the constructive work in Palestine should be 
“carried out in such a manner as to^serve the 
interests of the Arab population also, he says. 
“We shall thereby be following not merely the 
dictates of Providence but also our traditions, 
which alone gives the Jewish community mean¬ 
ing and stability.” (Page 96). Now what does 
Prof. Einstein mean by “Providence?” 

The ruthless persecution of the Jews rouses 
the sympathy of everyone who has any feelings 
(Continued on page 156.) 



A Dialogue Between an Atheist 
and a Missionary 

BY ANIL 


The folio win;.:; ilisilugvit: is reported rcffatHm. sis it 
took pltioo hetu'ooii tin .'itliofsl. jut:< ;t m isUim.'ti'y LoIoik;- 

to the (lluireh of Kn*rl;ustl; i:Ho writer was 7-it.I.i 1 lj,- - in 
ii small e»i‘«! 00. tlo: r.iimioot,im Koad wioni two jri'ul.io^ 
in (in arrival um'l ou<- of them ortlonrfi j\j j- Jtiutsi-lf 
juul Lou tor Lhi- otJii i' •roul.liijium. ami l.le-.y ril.iirtod 
talking. 1. have uni omitted a sinprUs Word of wiu-.t, ! 
ovorhoard or anrtliine; til! my ovvn, 

1st gentleman-- Well, sir, we meet after a 
very long time. 

2nd gentleman It seems an age since we 
met last time. 

1st—What are you doing now? You are no 
longer connected with that institution? (here 
he mentioned one institution hut I omit the 
name for obvious reasons). 

2nd —No. J have severed rny connection with 
it; it is an old story now. I am at present try¬ 
ing my hand at journalism. 

1st—Another question if you don’t mind, of 
course. 

2nd—Not at all Go ahead. 

1st—What about your wife? 1 hear that 
you are not now living together. 

2nd—No; we are divorced. It is nearly three 
years now. 

1st—Very sail, very sad indeed; such a 
beautiful family life you had. Why did you do 
it ? Was there a quarrel ? 

2nd—No; mere difference of opinion; you 
see when a husband arid wife live together for 
nearly seven years and as you say very happily, 
sometimes either one or both of them need a 
change of partners. Personally, I think there 
should he a law that no marriage should 
last longer than five years and that period is 
too long. 

1st—What are you talking? Your ideas are 
simply monstrous. If I did not make it a fixed 
point not to mind anything that you say, I 
would have to run away from you. Marriage 
after all is a sacrament and you want to turn it 
into a contract. 

2nd—Welh question for question. Is your 
married life happy? 

1st—You see I don’t mind telling you every¬ 
thing frankly, because you are an old friend; 
but you see we are now marrried for nearly 
fifteen years- 

2nd—That is no answer to my question; 

tell me, are you happy with your wife ? 


.1st —Well, to tell you the truth) I am not 
happy; but it is all the fault of my wife. 

2nd (smiling) —If I were to ask your wife, 
she will say that it was all your fault. 

1st (forcibly)—She does say that; no need 
to ask her. You see she has become old now; 
she has been too carefully brought up by our 
missionary women and she thinks that sex 
intercourse is very sinful; she does not come 
near me at all, nor docs she allow me to touch 
her; what can I do? And at times I do want her 
so badly; I feel sometimes that my whole 
body is burning. But she does not understand; 
she is too carefully brought up by our mission¬ 
ary Irlends to have any womanhood left in 
her and I keep on burning. 

2nd—Well, your St. Paul has said that it is 
better to marry than to burn. 

lst —But that is precisely why I married and 
now look at the result. 

2nd—What St. Paul really means is that it 
is better that you should have intercourse with 
a woman than that you should burn. St. Paul 
does not necessarily mean marriage. 

1st—-Do you really think so? ] shall have 
to think about it. That reminds rne. You 
see many ol our catechists carry contraceptives 
in their pockets; and they are all married, 
with a number of children. What do you 
think they are doing with those things? 

2nd—How do I know ? You had better 
ask them. 

1st—You see, originally I came of a Brahmin 
family and my domestic life was very strict 
and rigid; when I began to grow up I was 
frightened by the idea of nightly emissions and 
my uncle told me that it was a terrible sin. 1 
was myself thinking in the same way and I 
suffered such terrible tortures because of this 
sinfulness. I tried various means to stop it; but 
afterwards I read Havelock Ellis and other 
writers on sex and I found that it was quite 
natural. From thenceforward I began to feel 
the need of imparting sex education to our 

children. You know now there are many 
among the Christian missionaries who art 
quite in favour of this education for the 
children. 
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2nd—Well- You people seem to be making 
tremendous progress; if you go on at this rate 1 
have not the least doubt that you will soon put 
an end to Christianity. Of course, what you are 
preaching is not Christianity at all; it^ is pure 
and simple Churehianity; and this Churchia- 
nity arose simply because you exploited 
the teaching of Jesus for securing your liveli¬ 
hood. 

1st—You seem to be an admirer of Jesus. 

2nd—I am an admirer of all great men and 
I think that Jesus according to the conditions 
of his time was a great man. 

1st—But Jesus believed in God and you 
are an atheist. Or have you turned theist 


* i-i r 

2nd—No. I am an atheist; but you see 1 

have an idea at the back of my mind that Jesus 
himself did not believe in God. 

1st—Holy Moses! What are you talking t 
2nd— I am talking sense. Have you read 
Dr. Wainger’s philosophy of // ? 

1st—No and I hope 1 never shall read 
anything you read- 


2nd—It does not matter. You know Dr. 
Wainger has put forward a most interesting 
theory about the belief of Jesus in the 
existence of God. He says that when Jesus 
asked us to believe in God as our father and 
behave like his children what he really meant 
was that we should behave in such a manner 
A s If God is our father and -1 * ft all men 
are our brothers. 1 go a little further than 
this learned doctor and suggest that Jesus 
himself was behaving in such a manner 
As If God existed. It does not mean that God 
has real existence. 

1st (annoyed)- If I slop talking to you any 
further I shall have no convicition left and 
then good-bye to my livelihood. As for 
you, you are past all hope of salvation. (He 
rises and flounces out of the hotel; the other 
gentlemen looks at him and laughs.) 


Every Progressive Indian must read 

THE CRUX OF THE 
INDIAN PROBLEM 

BY 

Dr. R. P. Paranji'ye, m.a., n.sc. 
Price One Rupee. Post Free. 

TO MEMBERS OF THE R. A. I. 
Annas 8 only. 


THE WORLD AS I SEE IT 

(Continued from patje 154 ) 

at all and it is no surprise that Prof. Einstein 
feels strongly about it. It is clear that Prof. 
Einstein is more interested in the free social and 
cultural development of the Jews and not in 
a Jewish Nation as a separate state. He says: 
“The object which the leaders of Zionism have 
in view is not a political hut a social and cul¬ 
tural one.” 

Whether the development of Palestine will 
solve the so-called “Jewish Problem is a con¬ 
troversial question. That it has given succour 
to many a victim of Anti-Semitism and kindled 
the hearts of that unfortunate people with hope, 
no one will deny. 

On being accused of nationalism because of 
his strong sympathy with Zionism, Prof. Einstein 
writes: “In any case it is a nationalism whose 
aim is not power but dignity and health. If 
we did not have to live among intolerant, 
narrow-minded and violent people* I should be 
the first to throw over all nationalism in favour 
of universal humanity.” 

These are only a few of the many interest¬ 
ing and important subjects Prof. Albert Einstein 
discusses in a simple and frank manner in this 
little hook. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL SERIOUS 
STUDENTS. 
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AND NATIONAL LIBERA¬ 
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By A. R. DESAI. 
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Where Leaders Meet 

By M. V. V. K.. Raugachari 


HEN Rev. J. F. Butler spoke of faith 
in a non humanistic system of religion 
as the saving mark of the world, he 
had in mind the Christian Church and the 
definite altitude of assurance that it stood for. 
Its superhuman loyalties stand against Huma¬ 
nism which could not survive this war. 'The 
West had been experimenting with Humanism 
and the result was the present carnage and 
misery”. (The Hindu, 5-8 1940'. It is doubtful 
whether the humanistic experiment had been 
sufficiently tried in European history and 
whether the certainties of tire Trinitarian 
Doctrine that held the field for two thousand 
years would emerge stronger through purifica¬ 
tion by fire. Whatever the merit in Mr. 
Butler’s prophesy, the charge that the 
Philosophy of Humanism, placing man over 
everything else, was responsible for the present 
catastrophe- has slender foundation. As in 
matters secular, so in matters pertaining to 
faith there is the danger "of a transition to 
acquiesce to authority”, as Sir S. Varadachariar 
pointed out. Religious evolution, with its 
persecuting episodes too often bursting forth, 
justifies the warning that apart from emotional 
efficacy and hopefulness, religion should satisfy 
a third condition, viz, it should carry intellec¬ 
tual conviction Dogmas like vicarious punish¬ 
ment, atonement, immaculate conception, 
virgin birth, corporeal ascension, stand the 
chance of critical examination in an awakened 
age of scientific sense. 

As for India’s spiritual heritage, the West is in 
no need to benefit by it. to-day. Even the simple, 
sensible formula of non-violence (Ahimsa) prof¬ 
fered by Gandhiji is unacceptable in the 
national, much less in international, relations. 
His appeals to every Briton and the Govern¬ 
ment are turned down. The basic spiritual 
truth in Indian Philosophy is Man. There is 
nothing more nohlc- itifLytiishtf--1 Hhy^shtlutiyiTitui 

hi kuwkiL Humanity is the meeting ground of 
all religion, philosophy, politics, science, and 
the art of life. It is not played out here, nor 
even played at all in Europe with a sufficient, 
emphasis. There the mechanism rules, not an 
organic biological truth helpful for the preser¬ 
vation of life. There science analyses to the 
point of death. The system of synthetic Social 
Yoga is yet to come into its own. In that 


sense, perhaps of tolerance and assimilation, 
India has a message, even to the world 
outside- 

But the conflicting paradox of Karma, the 
baffling problem of determinism in the face of 
an apparent sense of doership (free-willisi 
agency) has impaired our capacity for initiative 
In the race for life, which entails the acqui¬ 
sition of the necessaries, the non-possu»ttis 
indifferent attitude meant a wrong, misplaced, 
emphasis. As Yoga, in individual or collec¬ 
tive life implies the balancing of opposing 
tendencies, one cannot too often remind one¬ 
self that one ought to exert oneself to the 
utmost, yet stand detached from the result of 
the very exertion, as it flows in scientific 
determined sequence. The unity of fare 
provided for home and outside consumption 
may thus perhaps be attained. The fact 
however remains that India is deficient 
materially, from whatever cause. The West, 
amidst plenty, is unable to hold on; it is not 
unreasonable to think that the deficiency there 
pertains to another order. 

In interpreting Sir S. Varadachari’s theme, 
Dr. R. N. Sarnia (The Hindu } 21-8-40) adverts 
to "a totally erroneous impression” which 
his observations are "calculated to create, 
about the contribution and value of Indian 
Philosophy to higher life.” The Y. M. I. A. 
address was confined to the present, and the 
leadership of the day. The days of Mail ret /1 
and Nuchikdax nor even the later work of 
Sankaracharya did not fall to be considered on 
the occasion. While talking about leaders, Sir 
S. Varadachariar had surely none of these in 
mind. He may or may not have political 
leaders, or leaders of masses "shouting in and 
out of season ‘Jai’ ” in his view. But leaders 
are those who actually lead, with or without 
shouts. Leaders of thought and action influence 
life greatly. The Theoreticians, Philosophers 
who estrange themselves from the mass-mind 
and remain safe in cloistered seclusion, they 
too may lead in some degree but more often 
they led no where in the past and do not hold 
great promise in the world’s future. Metaphy 
sics abstracted away from the concrete realities 
of existence, and having no bearing upon 
the practicalities of life and society stands 
(Continued on yaje. J 59.) 




The Onslaught of Unreason 

By G. Y. GHITNIS 


T he world today is in the grip of terrible 
reaction against reason. You can go to 
any part of the world and you will find 
that everywhere reason is at a discount, f eople 
are not today in a position to discuss anything 
from a rational point ol view; take the recent 
conquests of Hitler; if some one were bold 
enough to tell him that all the territories he has 
acquired are more of a liability than an asset, 
he will fly into a terrible rage and immediately 
order the impudent speaker to be shot. 

Since Hitler’s accession to power, the entire 
German economy has been put on a war foot¬ 
ing, with the result: that the terrible war machine 

he has built eats away a very large part of the 

national revenue and to feed this monster, peo¬ 
ple have perforce to reduce their standard of 
living, increase their hours of work and devote 
the major part of their labour to production of 
the engines of destruction. Hut this is not 
a || The war effort, must necessarily be accom¬ 
panied by an appropriate education of the children 
and the youths so that they will befit to become 
soldiers who know how to obey and cannot 
think for themselves; this training of the child¬ 
ren and the youths may be good for manufac¬ 
turing fighting robots but I have yet to learn 
that it has produced a good and intelligent 
citizen. Even the man in his domestic circle is 
not free; he, his wife and his children must be¬ 
have always in such a manner that it will 
further the ambitions for world conquest of the 
Fuehrer. Nazism is not merely a political doc¬ 
trine; it is a view of life like any other view of 
life; it has a philosophy of its own and its own 
church which is not identical with Christianity 
hut directly opposed to it; this view of life every 
rationalist must reject as it entails a replacing 
of the reign of reason with the instinct of pug¬ 
nacity, murder and slaughter; no system of 
political or social thought, can he acceptable to 
a rationalist unless it gives him fullest liberty 
as a citizen to develop his own powers in any 
way he likes provided his freedom does not 
interfere with the freedom of other people- 

In our country Gandhism also represents 
not merely a political doctrine but a view of life; 
although the Mahatma talks of truth and non¬ 
violence and leads people to believe that he is 
a born democrat, it is a fact that the very em¬ 


phasis that he puts upon truth and non-violence 
places both democracy and freedom at a dis¬ 
count. To the mind of the .Mahatma the truth 
is something which is absolute and can be 
grasped by some sort of intuitive process which 
is not available to persons who are spiritually 
less endowed. If this idea becomes prevalent 
in the mind of the people, it is possible that it 
will give rise to a sort of super-dictator who 
will seek to control our ent ire life- 

From the point of view of a rationalist this 
is a very undesireable state of things. If ratio¬ 
nalism originally sprang as a revolt against the 
Roman Catholic Church it: was primarily 
because the Church as a whole stood for total 
negation of reason; nobody was allowed to 
think; not to speak of laymen, even the clergy 
were debarred from reading the Bible; the 
sole authority for interpreting the Bible vested 
in the Pope who could of course interpret the 
Bible according to the political and economic 
necessities of the Church. The discoveries of 
the great scientists and philosophers were ruth¬ 
lessly suppressed simply because they threat¬ 
ened to undermine the very foundations of the 
Church; men like Galileo were made to deny 
what their scientific genius affirmed, for fear of 
the rack and the stake. Europe at that time 
was passing through the dark ages and if it 
were not for the light and the enlightenment 
that: was brought into Europe by the Arabic 
philosophers and the scientists, Europe perhaps 
would never have emerged out of that darkness. 

We are witnessing today in a more virulent 
form the resurgence of the same dark period in 
modern Europe- There is the same anxiety to 
deny the supremacy of reason in human life; 
the same desire to turn human beings into so 
many machines with strong muscles to do the 
work that is assigned to them but no brains to 
think for themselves; all the achievements of 
European renaissance seem to crumble into 
dust before the mighty and the powerful on¬ 
slaught of unreason. Man seems to be moving 
in a circle; if at one time he seems to progress 
towards freedom and reason, at another moment 
he is willing to throw overboard not only his 
freedom hut his powers of reasoning as well, in 
order that he may become a more efficient ins¬ 
trument for carrying out his dictator’s wish. 
Plato has said that democracy is pot neces- 
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sarily the final form of government because 
there is no such final form; democracy must 
sooner or later give rise to autocracy. And 
now we are having not the autocracy of a class 
hut the dictatorship of one man exactly at a 


V i . ... 

Does it mean that reason is never to triumph 
at all in our life? Does it mean that we are 
always to be the slaves ol our own passions 
and the slaves of somebody with a stronger 
will than our own? Does it mean dial, man 
has been endowed with this thinking faculty 
only to make a fool of himself? One philoso¬ 
pher has said that man is a thinking animal. 
1 am sure he would not have made that remark 
if he had lived in our time and seen with his 
own eyes how countless numbers of people wil¬ 
lingly give up the very idea of thinking things 
for themselves and leave it to somebody who 
of course uses ibis opportunity lor his own pet 
schemes or ambitions. We have seen thousands 
of Germans blindly obeying the will of the 
buehrer and we have seen as many in our own 
country swallowing the stupidest doctrines and 
the most incredible fads that have ever been 
propagated. No, 1 do not suppose that looking 
to the eomptele mess we have landed ourselves 
in, vve can very well accept the definition of the 
philosopher. We shall have to invent some 
other definition which does not so glaringly 
contradict the facts about our life. 

But somehow the dreams of our philoso¬ 
phers, our scientists and our men of genius 
must come true; we must bring back reason 
from the wilderness and enthrone it in the very 
centre of our hie; it is possible that for the 
present when there is so much triumph of 
unreason we may not succeed on a very large 
scale. Even in that mental and intellectual 
prison, Germany, there are a few men and 
women who are somehow feeling that all is 
not well with the world; they see for themselves 
that when the light of reason is extinguished, 
freedom also disappears and along with the 
disappearance of freedom many valuable things 
are lost which can never he recovered except 
by a supreme renewed effort. Similarly, there 
are men and women all over the world who are 
silently working for a rational ordering of things, 
who are hoping that someday, somehow, the 
supremacy of reason will be recognised in the 
affairs of men and people will have a brighter, 
freer and more joyous existence. 

Let all the rationalists in India work in the 
same faith and press forward to the mark of 
their high calling. 


WHERE LEADERS MEET 

(Continued from page 157) 

li’.t-c d.nikv A gaining leadership of the 

modern world. 

Neither professors nor modern authors 
"who have written hooks in English on Indian 
Philosophy based on misleading translations of 
the original Sanskrit treatises” could have 
claimed attention at all, for Dr. Sarma to raise 
the thought and lay it aside. What great ones 
practise, that others imitate; the standard set 
by them, by that people abide (Yadyadacharati 
sreshlhas tattadevetaro janali, Sa yatpramanam 
kurute lokastadanuvartate, Gita, iii, 21). 

The leaders are Sreshthah, (great men) who 
are great by performance, and practice 
(acharati). It is the example, not precept, 
that involves leadership. Their standard is 
human, and yet is higher than the average 
man f'pramanam). If the masses follow them 
and shout ‘Jni they are not disturbed- Nor do 
those who cavil affect their course. The point 
in Sir Varadacbariar’s address was the variance 
from spiritual truth as laid down in theory and 
the corresponding degree of its practical appli¬ 
cation in modern Indian life- That is hardly 
any complaint against classical philosophy. 
Apart from supervening factors like foreign 
conquests, even if our hoary past led, by itself, 
to its logical sequence in the famished present, 
it would do no good to any one to blame the 
past. When the formula to "eradicate the 
desire for enjoyment of material prosperity” is 
overworked, it dawns too late even "the truism 
that in the race of life material progress must 
count”. Any Yogic-programme thal runs 
counter to truth and claiming to be 
protected by Spiritual Warrant will remain an 
unrealised mystery despite all "philosophical 
evaluation and metaphysical adjudication.” 
True, in any context of life, there is always 
the hangover of the past? We may never 
successfully break away from it. It would be 
a futile unhistoric effort. Dialectically, nature 
holds her sway (Prakritih niyokshyati, Gita, 
xviii, 59) But nature too impels movement. 
It marches onward. 

The mystery is progressively unravelled. 
Social philosophy is a process, and not a 
state. Our theorists stand out alone while 
the procession makes headway. None may 
complain that the planetary system revolves. 





Life of Leonard Nelson 

(Qonduded from par/a 140.) 


His interest in a rational enti |iie therciorc 
led him to took for a teacher amongst Kant’s 
successors. The importance of Kant’s philoso¬ 
phical system does not lie in the philosophical 
results he reached, but in his crdicul nuUr.ul 
which makes possible the attainment of philo¬ 
sophical results, which are certain because they 
are scientific and free from arbitrary dogma. 
Hut which of Kant’s successors has accepted 
this legacy? Nelson could find only one, Jacob 
Friedrich Fries. He came upon him almost by 
chance. Fries had been dead for fifty years : 
his work and his writings had fallen almost 
into oblivion. The Kantian system is not en¬ 
tirely free from gaps and contradictions and can, 
therefore, be used in support of certain doc¬ 
trines or against them. During the early nine¬ 
teenth century the dispute that had centred 
round the content of the system had thrust into 
the background the further development of the 
critical method, from which alone a sound 
scientific solution of these disputed questions 
could he anticipated. Fries and fries alone at¬ 
tempted a scientific development of Kants 
teaching. But his efforts remained unknown 
outside a small circle of pupils, and even this 
group disintegrated shortly after his death as a 
result of political conflicts, ft was necessary to 
go back to Fries and to take up again the task 
of developing and applying the critical method 
at the place where Fries had laid it down. 

All this was clear to Nelson even before he 
went to the University. I his it was which de¬ 
termined the nature of his studies and of his 
own scientific work. Does this definite choice 
of a school of philosophic thought, giving him 
at the outset a point of view from which to 
determine his attitude in the midst of the pro- 
prevailing chaos of philosophical system and 
tendencies, convict him of the charge of preju¬ 
dice ? On the contrary, it was precisely because 
of his intention of attacking the foundations of 
dogmatism in philosophy that the development 
of the critical method in philosophic thought 
was needed. This intention of his found ex¬ 
pression in the fact that before Nelson devoted 
himself to his own philosophic studies, he 
schooled himself in the sciene of mathematics 
in order to develop the strict logic and intellec¬ 
tual honesty necessary for a scientific philoso¬ 
phy. And it is also to be seen in the fact that 
for years his own work in philosophy was con¬ 
centrated upon the question of the philosophic 


method the object of his investigations and 
defended it against attack. He criticised and 
amended the work of his predecessors, an exam¬ 
ple to tire world of the fact that true respect for 
great men should not lead to dogmatic blind 
acceptance of their views, but to a desire to 
perfect their work. By applying the critical 
method to the fundamental questions of the 
exact sciences he was able to test its validity in 
relation to the facts of these sciences and their 
practical value. And only when he was com¬ 
pletely convinced of the efficiency of this instru¬ 
ment, the critical method, that he had inherited 
from Kant and Fries, did lie begin to apply it 
in the field in which it was his heart’s desire to 
work, the field of ethics, of the standards accord¬ 
ing to which men should shape their lives. 
Difficult as the problems were, he succeeded in 
establishing the sound ethical principles upon 
which a complete system of scientific ethics 
could be built up. 

Nelson was realistic enough to see that the 
“spirit of the age” had no place for a real and 
genuine system of ethics. The ruling powers 
had no intention of permitting any such restric¬ 
tion of their arbitrary will; while those over 
whom they exercised their power were equally 
free from any urge to accept a system of ethics 
that would impose its stern demands on each 
and every one of them. Nelson knew very well, 
as we can see from a letter which he wrote in 
19.15, that it is far easier to find some deep phi¬ 
losophical truth than it is to face up to its prac¬ 
tical consequences.” But he was also well 
aware that because he held the views that un¬ 
derlay all his thinking, he must set out to find 
people prepared to act on their convictions, to 
educate them and to provide them with the 
possibility of active work in public life. And 
because he saw this conclusion he applied it. 

Nelson endeavoured at first to win support¬ 
ers for the realisation of his ideas among the 
circles nearest to him : he took his ideas to the 
lecture rooms of the University and into the 
movements which were grouped around it. In 
doing so he was influenced by the fact that it is 
from the ranks of the students that the State 
officials, who are in key positions in public life, 
were constantly being recruited. What more 
obvious course than to try gradually to raise the 
intellectual level of those responsible for the 
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education of the people and the conduct of the 
State ? 

But after a short time Nelson was compelled 
to abandon this attempt. The War proved 
that, before the education of the masses of the 
people could be attempted, it was first necessary 
to find a means of protectin'? the results of 
laborious and painful effort from destruction in 
such events as war. 

It was evident that until at least the lives of 
those on whom the whole future of the work 
depended were secure, the political struggle 
must come before purely educational activities. 

In this connection it must he remembered 
that Norman Angell had published his distur¬ 
bing book, The. (Irml Wusum } jn the years 
immediately before the war. The hook demons¬ 
trated with great thoroughness and with the elo¬ 
quence of conviction, that war no longer “pays,’' 
that it is barren of advantages to winner and 
loser alike. If that was so, however, then one 
of the chief reasons for modern war had disap¬ 
peared. The fact that the very difficult 
Moroccan question was finally settled peace¬ 
fully served to strengthen this belief. 1 low 
strongly the hook influenced the thought of that 
period was revealed, for example, by the speech 
of Jean Jaures in the French Chamber on 
January 13th, 1911. He said: 

1 his hook states the truth. But what is it 
that the book states, gentlemen? That to-day, 
when economic life is becoming more and more 
internationalised, the interests of nations are so 
inextricably interwoven, that the collapse of 
one would inevitably mean the collapse of all,... 
In this way their network of common interests 
will force nations to spare one another and to 
avoid the great catastrophe of war.” 

These words were greeted by cries of “True, 
very true,” from many socialists, reformist and 
revolutionary alike. 

The discovery that this new security was it¬ 
self an illusion, that the nations were prepared 
to risk general collapse rather than renounce 
aggression, was reason enough for Nelson to 
adopt a radical change in his methods. This 
decision was confirmed by his growing realisa¬ 
tion that the German bourgeoisie was quite 
incapable of the task of regenerating public 
life. More and more did he come to see in the 
organisations built up by the workers in their 
struggle for freedom the centre of gravity round 
which a real revolution of social life would 
have to turn. 

Even before this time the mass organisations 
of the workers were not, of course, unknown 


to him. If he was unable to associate himself 
more closely than he did with the Social Demo 
cratic movement, then the only mass movement 
of the Left in Germany, this was for a reason 
of fundamental importance. 

The so-called scientific principle underlying 
this movement, particularly in so far as its 
iti'/Hx were concerned, was recognised by Nelson 
for what: it is: a “scientifically untenable 
popular philosophy quite incapable of good 
results,” Historical materialism propounds 
the existence of a law, inherent in economic 
facts, which with the inevitability of the laws 
of nature must lead to socialism. Its personal 
application consists of the assertion that so- 
called material interests determine the conduct 
of men and that for the struggle for socialism 
this is by no means a disadvantage, for if 
everyone understood what his material interests 
were and pursued them consistently, then 
socialism would in the long run be inevitable, 
i hese theories are as dangerous as they are 
unsound. 

We certainly do not require great experi¬ 
ence to see that in many eases we satisfy no 
material interest of our own by our solida¬ 
rity with the victims of class society. On 
the contrary, if we want to save our lives 
and money, we would often do far better not to 
place ourselves on the side of the oppressed hut 
curry favour with the oppressors, or at least to 
avoid opposing them in any way. 

Nelson was convinced that a great move¬ 
ment built up on such false principles must 
end either in opportunism or in dogmatic re¬ 
volutionary phrase-mongering. He saw that if 
there were no serious Attempts to select men 
who defend the oppressed for reasons other 
than material, the movement must become the 
prey of unscrupulous hypocrites. For these 
reasons Nelson decided at first to waste none 
of his energy on it- Considerations of practical 
politics forced him to hold back and the events 
of recent years have been his justification. 

While the experience of the war and the 
failure of bourgeois attempts at reform logically 
brought him closer to the working-class orga¬ 
nisations, this did not blind him to their faults. 
His organisational work in this new sphere 
naturally involved associating himself with the 
militant socialist movement, but his efforts 
were directed from the very beginning towards 
the gradual correction of its fallacious doctrines 
■with their dire consequences. 

The Russian revolution and the personality 
of Lenin, his fine character and natural 
simplicity, awoke in Nelson a justified hope ot 
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attaining his goal. He saw that the theoretical 
doctrine of historical materialism had funda¬ 
mentally left Lenin’s convictions unscathed, 
that here was a practical idealist of the first 
water, and one who was a clear-sighted politi¬ 
cian into the bargain. 

He therefore conceived it as his aim to reform 
socialist theory in the light of such correct 
practice, and to prevent the practice of the 
socialist movement from corresponding to the 
theory of historical materialism. 

From then on, this was the guiding princi¬ 
ple of Nelson’s political activity. In .19.17 the 
International League of Youth was founded, 
with the object of uniting, regardless of national 
frontiers, all constructive progressive forces. 
Its appeal was especially to youth, to youth not 
so much in the sense of those young in years, 
but of those still able and willing to adapt 
themselves in view of the lessons of experience. 
The International League of Youth was com¬ 
mon ground for people of all the parties on 
the Left who approved of the aim of the 
League : the systematic training of comrades to 
take over responsible work in the movement. 
Up to 1922 members of the League were still 
working in all parties of the Left. In that year, 
however, the Independent. Socialist Party and 
the Social I Umocratic Party of Germany 
combined, and the League decided to ask all 
its members in Germany to join the United 
Socialist Party. 

Although this step was logical and even 
obvious, it was not easy to take. At the time 
the war record of the Social Democratic Party 
under Noske and Rbert was fresher in people’s 
memory than il is to-day. But even at that 
time Fascism was already standing threatening¬ 
ly at the door, and a united working class 
alone could effectively counter it, and then only 
by dint of skill and determination. For Nelson 
and his comrades it was obvious that they had 
to support this step towards unity. 

But the same consistency between theory 
and practice, which took the International 
League of Youth into the United Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, ultimately led to a complete break 
with that party of the masses. 

The policy of building up a progressive 
State, together with- and indeed in the closest 
co-operation with—the Catholic Party, had 
led the Social Democratic Party of Germany 
to make more and more concessions to the 
totalitarian Catholic claims. It gave way on 
all issues that mattered to the Catholics. 
Church-dominated school legislation, millions 
in subsidies to the Churches, Concordat with 


Rome —these few items are enough to indicate 
the victorious advance of the Church under 
the coalition government of Socialists and 
Catholics. Socialism cannot, preserve harmony 
with organised Catholicism and at tire same 
time achieve anything in the direction of 
human progress! The International League 
of Youth opposed this unhealthy and unnatural 
union, whose bastard offspring testified clearly 
enough against it —to all but those who would 
not hear. The leading Social Democratic 
circles resented this criticism bitterly, though, 
of course, such propaganda was not a violation 
of party rules. The conviction was rapidly 
spreading within the rank and file of the Social 
Democratic Party that the aims of socialism 
were irreconcilable with those of the Catholic 
Party—a party which was not only a supporter 
of clerical aspirations hut at the same time a 
reactionary capitalist party of the bourgeoisie. 
It was for this reason—though, of course, 

others were officially given-.that Nelson and 

the other members of the International League 
of Youth were expelled from the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party- 

The impossibility of reforming one of the 
existing parties having thus been demonstrated, 
the members of the League under Nelson’s 
guidance founded the Militant Socialist Inter¬ 
national. In this organisation were incorpora¬ 
ted the full political and educational principles 
which should be applied in a socialist party- 
The scientific character of socialism being 
recognised in this party, decisions about the 
correctness of a certain line of action, about 
the truth or error of a belief, were not left to 
the chance of a majority vote, but were 
arrived at by weighing up the reasons for and 
against. 

As for the selection and education of the 
party membership. Nelson’s application of the 
principles deduced from his ethical philosophy, 
was one of the most important contributions 
he made to the movement. That those who 
call themselves socialists should live as socia¬ 
lists may sound a matter of course. And from 
the point of view of moral obligation it is 
indeed a matter of course. Yet we know how 
often it is not done. Indeed, this rule is widely 
regarded among socialists as an absurdity, as 
evidence of sectarianism, as a Utopian idea. 
And yet, to require this personal consistency 
of its members is the only way to safeguard 
the party against penetration by arm-chair 
intellectuals and careerists. Admittedly it also 
excludes many well-intentioned people who 
think they can appease their social consciences 
by paying a few pence towards a Left orga- 
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nisation and by reading a socialist paper; but 
sympathisers of this kind can lend their support 
without a membership card- 

What then are the demands which the 
application of this principle imposes? Even 
before the Militant Socialist International was 
founded, Nelson had put some of them to his 
closer co-workers; they were in the first place 
demands of mere practical efficiency in every¬ 
day life. Nelson insisted, for instance, that 
people who were introducing themselves to 
others, should pronounce their names audibly; 
be insisted that the purpose of language is not 
to conceal but t* » express thought. In dis¬ 
cussions he asked everyone to speak so dis¬ 
tinctly that everyone else could understand what 
was said. To these demands—which as you 
know are rarely fulfilled by every member 
of any group—was added another : that mem¬ 
bers should keep to arrangements agreed upon 
and keep to them exactly. 

Of course, as the work developed, the de¬ 
mands on the members gradually became more 
exacting. A socialist claiming to work for the 
liberation of mankind from wage slavery, 
should join the organisations of primary im¬ 
portance in this struggle, the Trade Unions. 
He should show his readiness to fight those 
organisations, the Churches of to-day, dedicat¬ 
ed to the spiritual suppression of mankind, at 
least to the extent of expressly terminating 
bis membership. Since people who drink 
alcoholic beverages easily become too talkative 
or even if they do not lose control of them¬ 
selves, may by their example induce weaker 
comrades to do so, and since moreover 
distillers and brewers are among the meanest 
exploiters in modern capitalism -a socialist 
should be a total abstainer. Since a socialist 
demands as a matter of justice that all 
interests should be fairly considered in society, 
he himself must take into account not only 
interests of his human neighbours but also 
those of animals. Finally, a socialist must 
shape his life in such a way as to prove that 
he is willing if necessary to renounce certain 
class privileges which may exist even within 
the movement. He can prove this, for instance, 
by submitting to a system of taxation which 
in the interest of the party funds reduces the 
differences of income amongst the members, 
which are often quite considerable. 

But socialism demands even more from 
those who devote their lives to it. It is well 
known, though not usually admitted, that 
personal relationships often considerably jeo¬ 
pardise the struggle for socialism, or at least 


present an obstacle to the active participation 
of a comrade. Family ties are a continual 
matter of complaint and often mentioned in 
explanation of the temporary or permanent 
abandonment of the work by a comrade. A 
profession that you are very fond of, or an 
environment which you have come to like 
may be other obstacles which cause difficulties. 
Every day you may observe examples of this 
kind in the movement if you keep your eyes 
open. Unhappy marriages, registered or un¬ 
registered, worries about children, wanted or 
unwanted, jealousy —these are a few of the 
many factors which may rob a good comrade 
of his mental balance and cost a tremendous 
amount of wasted time and energy. This is 
an almost entirely undeveloped field for socia¬ 
list education. 

Certainly there is not and cannot be a 
recipe which will enable us in future to prohi¬ 
bit such things as marriages, jealousy and 
worries about children among socialist fighters. 
But we can and should insist -and Nelson 
and his co-workers have done so—that socialist 
fighters should be conscious of their special 
responsibilities when entering into personal 
relations and should not consider this whole 

sphere —as they often do-.as something apart 

from the political struggle. 

Are we not justified in expecting a socialist, 
fighting as he is for high ideals, to free himself 
from ties, existing only through mere tradition 
and social prejudice, in which perhaps he has 
become entangled through no fault of his 
own? He should indeed remember that it is, 
of course, for the purpose of liberating reserves 
of time and energy for the cause of socialism 
that he is freeing himself from unnecessary 
responsibilities. We neither expect nor desire 
our comrades to reject all personal obliga¬ 
tions. We do not aim at irresponsibility but a 
deliberate moulding of our lives according to 
the socialist ideal. 

All these demands, it should be realised, 
are nothing but the logical consequences of 
socialist convictions seriously accepted; never¬ 
theless they annoy and repel many people. 
This is, however, not so unforunate as it 
appears at first sight, for this may be a way of 
making them realise that these conditions of 
socialist efficiency have not been worked out 
without serious reflection. And if they watch 
political life with an attentive and unprejudiced 
eye, they will agree that the cause of socia¬ 
lism requires deeds as well as words, and that 
the demands we expect them to fulfil are no 
more than justified. 
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We all know that in no mass movement 
existing to-day is so serious a conception of the 
socialist aim generally accepted. But we 
know also—or at least we should know—that 
conditions within the socialist movement are 
anything but satisfactory. Is it not long over¬ 
due for us to ask ourselves how we can revive 
and rebuild the movement? That it is impos¬ 
sible to develop into a mass movement a party 
organised on the basis of socialist demands 
upon its members is an assertion which is 
unproved and unsupported by experience. 
Such an assertion sounds particularly strange 
coming from those who are otherwise always 
pandering to the masses with all the arts of 
flattery. To contend that the masses cannot 
possibly fulfil such demands is to suggest 
nothing less than that what is possible for 
individuals is not possible for the masses. But 
the masses consist of individuals, and we 
cannot believe that the number of individuals 
whom we can expect ultimately to take up 
active service for socialism is limited. Many 
people have prejudices and habits of mind 
which can only be removed by the slow 
development of new convictions; but we do 
share the fantastic and insulting egoism of those 
who believe that only a few selected people are 
capable of living as socialists. 

Nelson and his pupils certainly had such a 
respect for the normal human being as to 
believe that the mass of the people are capable 
of understanding the value of a life of service 
to the socialist cause and can live accordingly. 
We are of the opinion that all who call them- 
selves socialists can and should do so. And 
if only a fairly large number of active comrades 
— the leaders, of course, giving an example- 
made up their minds to live as consistent 
socialists, then—as Nelson and his circle ex- 
perienced more than once the masses will 
need no further encouragement. So long as 
so-called leaders, hiding behind the broad and 
patient backs of the masses, pretend to be 
unable to induce them to adopt decent princi¬ 
ples of conduct, we can only believe that the 
true reason for the lack of earnestness and 
militancy in the socialist movement, is the 
irresponsibility of the leaders, or, worse still, 
their own deep-rooted disinclination to devote 
their lives to the socialist aim. If that is so, 
they are only barriers to the progress of the 
movement they pretend to lead, barriers whic 
must he removed without delay, hor it is 
more important to-day than ever, in Lenin s 
words, "to understand that it is our task not 
to degrade revolutionaries into dilettantes, but 
to raise dilettantes to the status of revolutiona¬ 


ries. 5> More than ever do we need men and 
women who, to quote Lenin again, are willing 
to appeal to the masses—to individuals in the 
mass—to “devote to the revolution not only 
their free evenings but their whole lives.” 

Nelson, the International League of Youth 
and the Militant Socialist International have 
followed this course. Nelson’s death was a very 
great loss to the movement. But his work was 
so well founded that his death did not endanger 
its development. It has stood the test, not only 
from the point of view of correctness of 
policy, hut also from the soundess of its 
logical and psychological foundation. 

—From Life of Leonard Nelson. 

BUTTHE GODS ARE DUMB ! ! 

(Continued from ‘page 147) 
the followers? Why does one sect decry 
the other ? If this attitude is correct, the posi¬ 
tion seems to be like that of big manufac¬ 
turing company that puts various kinds of cars 
on the road- Different agents sell these differ¬ 
ent models. They demonstrate how the chassis 
is differently built, the engine differently cons¬ 
tructed and the body differently designed. Even 
when they have told you that, they will never 
tell you that if you buy another make you will 
go straight down Redder Road into the sea. 
Unfortunately this is what the religious pastors 
want to impress upon us. Even though the 
rival gods be nestling shoulder to shoulder in 
their respective houses, and living as good 
neighbours loving one another with good busi¬ 
ness relations, their pastors zealously watch any 
sheep straying into the next field. When such 
an event happens, even though there may be 
commotion in the camp and wool may fly, the 
gods slumber on, nestled as close together as 
before. Could these gods be really jealous? 
would they mind where they are taken and by 
Whom they are worshipped ? We human beings 
even kill one another to say "yes”, but the 
Gods ARE DUMB!! 
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Reason and Sentiment 


By R. D. 

have recently had occasion to speak on 
Rationalism to two or three different 
groups of people, and after one of these 
lectures, the president, after the usual compli¬ 
ment to ine on an interesting speech, earnestly 
besought the audience to remember the import¬ 
ance of sentiment. Reason was all right so 
far as it could go, but sentiment was all-import¬ 
ant and must not be neglected. It was difficult 
to understand what he meant and I wonder if , 
the audience made any sense out of it. He did 
not explain what he exactly meant by sentiment, 
but was careful to leave it vague. He did not 
think it necessary to believe in a god or a soul, 
but asked them to cultivate sentiment- He could 
not explain it any better to me when we had a 
little talk after the lecture. 

What did he exactly mean ? What is senti¬ 
ment and what is its value as compared to 
reason ? It is hardly possible to accuse ration¬ 
alists of forgetting the importance of sentiment. 
They know that the majority is guided by sen¬ 
timent rather than reason. Nor are rationalists 
themselves devoid of sentiment, as their oppo¬ 
nents try to make out in order to belittle them. 
But the rationalist would rather be guided by 
reason than by sentiment. Not that he always 
succeeds in this, and his conduct may seem 
unreasonable even to himself sometimes after 
the event, when it is too late to do anything 
about it. In spite of such failures, however, I 
believe the rationalist is right in seeking to be 
guided by reason so far as he can. 

The general statement that sentiment is 
more valuable than reason seems to me perfect¬ 
ly absurd. In the first place, there is no such 
thing as “sentiment in general”. There are 
several different varieties of sentiment and 
these may be good or bad or indifferent. Fear, 
anger, love, jealousy are all sentiments. Can 
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anybody say with any justification that they 
are all good, or useful, or valuable ? There is 
no sense in such a statement. Fear may be 
useful on certain occasions, as when a man 
runs away from a tiger, but can it be said to be 
always useful or good ? Nobody has any respect 
for a coward, however well he may get on in the 
world. Can anybydy commend jealousy as such, 
though the law tolerates even murder where the 
cause is sudden provocation due to jealousy ? 
It is hardly a sentiment to be cultivated. 

Even sentiments which are universally ap¬ 
plauded will hardly bear critical analysis. Con 
sider for instance the universal feeling of abhor¬ 
rence aroused by incest. What is at the bot¬ 
tom of this horror ? If we consider that there 
is nothing unnatural about incest, that it exists 
among all other animals, the only reason we 
can find for this horror is simply the disappro¬ 
val of civilized society. The point becomes 
clear if we consider different societies, and dif¬ 
ferent ages. Sex relations between brother and 
sister are regarded as incest now, but marria¬ 
ges between brother and sister were common in 
ancient Egypt, which was not any the worse 
for it. If we consider the evolution of Hindu 
society from Vedic times to the present day, 
we find things which would be considered hor¬ 
rible at present. It was for instance consi¬ 
dered absolutely necessary to have a son, as it 
is even now, to escape hell after death, and so, 
if a man had a daughter only, he had a right 
to have sex relations with that daughter, so 
that she might give him a son, before she could 
be married. Later on, this right was modified 
and the father was content to claim the first 
son that the daughter may produce after 
marriage. In fact, considering that man is des¬ 
cended from the apes, it is no wonder if the 
customs of apes are found in primitive society, 
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which means that the father had a right to sex 
relations with every female in the family group 
and this right was later modified in several 
ways. There is ample evidence of brother and 
sister marriages having been current. At pre¬ 
sent, among 1 findus, marriage is allowed only 
between certain kinds of cousins, but not all, 
and so relations between cousins who cannot 
marry would be considered incestuous, as bet¬ 
ween brother and sister. Is there any reason 
behind this sentiment ? ll is difficult to find 
any except usage, but people always find rea¬ 
sons in support of any established custom- It 
is alleged for instance that marriages between 
near relatives are eugenically bad, which is not 
exact. Such marriages are not bad unless there 
are hereditary delects, which are likely to be 
multiplied. But good qualities are equally 
likely to be multiplied and there is no reason 
for condemning such marriages where the here¬ 
dity is good. Race horses give excellent results 
from close in-breeding, hut people are horrified 
if these results are applied to human beings. 

The universal horror of incest is exploited 
in the story of the film “Bharosa”, which is 
worth analysing from this point of view. A 
man going to Alriea and expecting to return 
soon, is obliged to leave his wife with a close 
friend who is also married, hut whose wife is 
later obliged to go to her father’s to look after 
him in his illness. In the meanwhile, these 
two people left together falls in love with each 
other, or at least the man falls in love, and 
t hough he tries bis best to resist temptation, he 
is obliged to stay with her one night when she 
is frightened by a tempest, and she is weak 
enough to yield. The result is a child, a girl, 
whom the absent father thinks his own. Me 
joins them later on and expresses the idea that 
as his friend had a slightly older boy, a mar 
riage between the two children could be arrang¬ 
ed later on, which horrifies both his wife and 
his friend, who think of all possible means to 
prevent it. The wife even wants to get rid of 
her child, but is caught by the husband as she 
is going to lift the girl out of her cradle, and 
she dies of heart-failure. It is now the duty of 
the friend to prevent the marriage. He suggests 
a military career for his son in the hope that 
he may get killed, but when he comes home in 
a vacation, and the girl’s father sees them in 
love, he wants to get the marriage over. The 
friend finds excuses: he does not want the girl 
to be forever in danger of becoming a widow, 
as death always threatens a military man; lie 
pretends to believe an astrologer who has fore¬ 
told the death of one if these two get married, 
but finding everything useless, orders his son 


to give up the girl and arranges another mar¬ 
riage for him. The son revolts, runs away 
with the girl with the consent of her father and 
gets married to her. When his father finds it 
out, he goes there with his friend, and as a last 
resort, locks himself inside a room with the 
married couple and tells them the whole history 
of his sin, and why he had tried to prevent their 
marriage. They are so impressed with the 
heinousness of the crime they have unwittingly 
committed, that they go away in a car by them¬ 
selves, ostensibly on their honeymoon, but with 
the deliberate intention of commiting suicide 
by taking the car over a precipice. 

Can this be justified from any reasonable or 
humanitarian point of view ? To send the 
young couple deliberately to their death when 
they have committed no fault at all can cer¬ 
tainly not be called reasonable. Apparently it 
satisfies the sentiment of the audience! A 
much more reasonable way would have been 
to say nothing about it, which might at the 
worst have made one person unhappy, instead 
of ending two young lives in this ruthless 
fashion- Even making allowances for the 
father’s belief that sex relations between them 
would be sinful, he could have devised a scheme 
for separating them for ever, since he had been 
so very careful to tell them the truth before their 
honeymoon. They would have been unhappy 
for a time, hut need not have died to atone for 
a sin they had not committed. 

Seeing that sentiment often leads to such 
things, is it wise to preach the importance of 
sentiment at the cost of reason ? Every one 
knows it is important, but the rationalist can 
only recommend that sentiment should be 
checked by reason whenever possible in order 
to check the extravagance of sentiment. 

Faith is a sentiment which is very often 
recommended in place of reason. One of the 
audience at my lecture asked me whether 
Hitler’s success was not due to the blind faith 
which Germans had in him. That is true, but 
what good is it going to do to Germany or to 
anybody else ultimately ? A leader may some¬ 
times be able to do really great things with 
the blind support of his followers, but is blind 
faith to be recommended on that account ? 
Even people who cannot believe blindly can 
support a leader for the time being without 
even agreeing with him entirely, as many peo¬ 
ple are supporting Gandhi at present. Intelli¬ 
gent support is worth quite as much if not 
more than blind support. Blind support always 
implies ignorance and I shall certainly not 
advocate ignorance for the supposed advan¬ 
tages of blind faith. 




The Fate of Homo Sapiens 

By H. G. WELLS 

An unemotional Statement of the Things that are happening to him new, and of the 
immediate Possibilities confronting him. 

REVIEWED BY JUNIUS IN THE "RATIONALIST” OF AUSTRALIA. 


A new book from the pen of II. G. Wells 
is always worthy of attention, and this, 
his latest work, is undeniably one of 
his greatest. It is a brilliant analysis of present- 
day events and trends, coupled with an 
urgent plea that the human species should 
take immediate steps to re-educate and re¬ 
adjust itself, otherwise disaster will swiftly 
overtake it. As he very aptly remarks; 

"It is becoming evident to everyone 
that the present state of affairs cannot con¬ 
tinue.Adapt or perish, that is and 

always has been the implacable law of hie 
for all its children. Either the human 
imagination and the human will to live, 
rises to the plain necessity of our ease, and 
a renascent Homo Sapiens struggles on to 
a new, a harder and a happier world 
dominion, or he blunders down the slopes 
of failure through a series of unhappy 
phases ... to his ultimat e extinction. Either 
life is just beginning for him or it is drawing 
very rapidly to its close.” 

As one would naturally expect, the author 
does not indulge in platitudes. Many of his 
statements are not merely challenging, hut 
definitely provocative. Pew readers will accept 
all his ideas or endorse all his conclusions; hut 
none can gainsay the force of his arguments 
and the passionate sincerity of his utterances. 
In fact, Wells definitely anticipates criticism; 
he claims that he has "written with the 
complete freedom of a biologically trained and 
controlled observer,” as contrasted with others 
—politicians, statesmen, diplomatists—-whose 
expressed views on current affairs must be 
modified by due regard to the conventions and 
to motives of expediency. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Wells should come to the conclu¬ 
sion that every system, every party, after being 
weighed in the balance, is found wanting 
"There is no creed, no way of living left in the 
world at all,” he writes, "that really meets the 
needs of the time.” 

So it is scarcely likely that one will find 
this book very cheerful reading, but it is 


unquestionably a mental tonic and one which 
will make a strong appeal, to all rationalists. 
It emphatically rejects the shallow optimism 
of those who believe that — 

"God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world.” 

The book should also hold a special inte¬ 
rest for Australians, because it is substantially 
an expansion of the public lecture which its 
author delivered in the Sydney Town flail 
early last year, under the title of "The I luman 
Outlook.” Its line of argument is the same, 
its conclusions are the same, although natural¬ 
ly much fuller, and its application to current 
events likewise much closer- It was written 
prior to the outbreak of war, but almost 
needless to say, Weils had anticipated a 
world-wide conflagration as practically in¬ 
evitable. 

Briefly, the book stresses and develops three 
main themes:— 

(1) Invention and science have completely 
altered the environment of mankind. 
"We have passed,” he says, "in a 
single life time from a general needi 
ness to a practicable plenty for all.” 
The world could be organised to enable 
every individual living to day to enjoy 
abundant food, housing and leisure, 
hut this ideal could not he attained 
without organised collective control. 
The only alternatives were "totalitarian 
collectivism,” as exemplified in the 
dictator countries, or "a scientifically 
planned and directed socialism” which 
should be the ideal of a freedom-seeking 
community. 

(2) "The disruptive driving force,” he 
terms it, of an excess of frustrated and 
unemployed young men, who must find 
some outlet or means of relief, may 
shatter human life altogether under the 
new conditions. In primitive times, 
the surplus energy of the young male 
population found outlet injwar; in more 
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recent times, emigration to new lands 
was available, but this outlet is now 
closed. Unfortunately it is the totalita¬ 
rian and aggressive countries which 
are making the more exciting and 
attractive promises to these young 
men. "Official Great Britain,” Wells 
remarks, "pays the dole and encourages 
no presumptuous hopes.” Now that 
war is on, however, our author would 
probably qualify that statement. 

(d) The existing mental organisation of 
the human species is totally inadequate 
to deal with the existing situation. 

The only possible solution, he con¬ 
siders, is along the line advocated in 
his earlier work, “World Brain”—that 
is, a kind of permanent "World Ency¬ 
clopedia,” a mighty super-university, 
holding together, utilising and dominat¬ 
ing all the teaching and research 
organisations at present in existence. 

Wells himself, however, is far from 
optimistic that this is likely to materia¬ 
lise; hence the somewhat gloomy note 
on which the book ends the final 
chapter being entitled "Decadent 
World.” 

Unfortunately, this outline can give no 
conception of the sweeping and masterly 
survey of the cross currents of the world of 
to-day, contained in an intensely interesting 
work of ”30 pages, which deals with all 
countries and races, and all political, social, 
economic and religious systems and their 
leaders. In addition (and not the least interest¬ 
ing portion) is much autobiographical material, 
recounting the author’s own experiences and 
development. 

From the point of view of rationalists, one 
of the most important aspects is Wells s out¬ 
spoken attack, not only against all established 
religious institutions, but upon all religious 
beliefs. Scores ot passages could be cited, but 
two or three will suffice to explain the bitter 
hostility exhibited by the religious press to this 
most important and timely work. 

Speaking of his early days, Wells says: 

"I knew that there were also savages 
for whom Britain provided missionaries 
and machine guns.” 

Or again: "The religion put before 
me was queer, muddled stuff. . . .stuff 
that took refuge from any intelligent 
questions behind a screen of awe, mystery 
and menace. .... I had some bad times. 


fearing a God whom I felt but did not dare 
to think a spy, a bully, a tyrant and 
fundamentally insane* and it was only 
after terrific distresses that I achieved 
disbelief.” 

And later, in more serious strain, he tells us 
that "the man of the new world order, if ever it 
is to be attained, must learn to go right on 
without leaders, just as he must learn to go 
right on without God.” 

Whilst, however, the religious press, both 
in Australia and elsewhere has attacked or 
belittled this book, it is significant (although 
quite in accord with clerical tactics) that 
Christian leaders shirked the issue when Wells 
was here in person last year and invited them 
to reply. In referring to the address which he 
gave in Canberra before the Education Section 
of the Science Congress, entitled “A Provoca¬ 
tive Paper on the Poison Called History,” 
Wells mentions that he denounced the teaching 
of the "Judaeo-Christain mythology as histori¬ 
cal fact in the most emphatic terms,” Not¬ 
withstanding this, when the discussion ensued, 
"not a single Christain leader appeared to reply 

to that challenge.The avoidance of the 

central issue was complete. And it was quite 
deliberate.” Obviously that was an occasion 
when silence was golden. And we can hardly 
blame the Christians present for failing* to 
meet the challenge : yet that does not deter 
them from still teaching this mythology to the 
rising generation as if it were historical fact 
and from agitating for its inclusion in the cur¬ 
riculum of the State Schools. 

It is not, however, for these statements 
alone that Mr. Wells has incurred the animosity 
of clerical reviewers. He has done something 
far more damaging, far more dangerous and 
therefore unpardonable. He has made a bold 
frontal attack, not only upon Christian dogmas 
but upon Christian institutions. If he had 
ignored the Christian Church, he might have 
been forgiven : if he had uttered one word in 
its favour, from any point of view whatever, 
he would have been quoted from a thousand 
pulpits. But to say that the Church is an 
anachronism, and a dangerous one at that, is 
not only the height of had taste, it is almost 
seditious, particularly when we recall that the 
present war, in which our own country ts 
engaged, is a war—according to Archbishop 
Head—between Christianity and paganism ! 
Quite apart from patriotic motives: though, the 
chapter on "Christendom” is devastating 
enough to earn a permanent place for Mr. 
Wells in the "Index Expurgatorius.” 
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The dogmas of the Roman Church are 
described as 'the most extraordinary jumble 
of absurdities and in computabilities that has 
ever existed and perplexed the human 
intelligence. ... a strange heap of mental cur- 
ruption . . . .” 

In fact, when detailing the accumulation of 
doctrines by that Church, he admits that “it is 
difficult to tell these things without a touch of 
derision. ” 

But Wells realises that however fantastic 
its dogmas, it is the political influence of the 
Roman Church which makes it a verv real 
menace. 

"I? tlie democracies,” he adds, "the 
Catholic vote obeys the tortuous wisdom of 
these scheming old anachronisms. Here 
tyrannies are blessed and here revolts are 
fomented. 

Its friends are those who support and 

serve it; its enemies.and its enmity has 

the unrelenting quality of an instinct—are 
those who have thwarted, controlled and 
suppressed it. It is against Soviet Russia, 
against every Protestant system, against 
every country which insists upon secular 
education; it is on the side of every govern¬ 
ment, however corrupt and evil, which 
attends Mass and makes the sign of the 
cross.” 

And he goes on to point out that as the 
Roman Church lies in the closest entangle¬ 
ment with the intellectual life of the Western 
world and still holds many millions in its grip, 
it is certainly the most formidable single 
antagonist in the way of human adjustment to 
the dangers and frustration that now close in 
upon us all.” 

An as if to add insult to injury, the author 
recommends the Catholic reader to make 
acquaintance with Mr. Joseph McCabe’s 
recent masterpiece, "The History of the 
Popes. It will,’ he states, “trouble his 
mind, but it will purge it. But if he asks 
his co-religionists questions about it, they 
will make him feel as if he were making rude 
noises.” 

In view of statements like these, which are 
fully substantiated, it is no wonder that such a 
popular and influential publication as the 
Picture Post’ (London) was recently threaten¬ 
ed with boycott simply for publishing a sum¬ 
mary of Mr. Wells’s hook. 

As an illustration of what might: he expect¬ 
ed in a modern Roman Catholic Christian 
State, Wells refers us to Franco’s Spain and to 


Eire. The former, he ironically remarks, "is 
still too busy cleaning up the Republican 
opposition by shootings, expulsions and pres¬ 
criptions, to develop the Christian life in its 
complete harmony, but in Ireland, Catholicism 
has been in control for some years.” There, 
as a result of the rigid censorship of books 
and publications, combined with the clerical 
control of education, there has been produced 
_ ^ first crop of young men, as blankly 
ignorant of the modern world as though they 
had been born in the thirteenth century, 
mentally concentrated upon the idea of bring¬ 
ing the Protestant North under Catholic 
control in the sacred name of national unity.” 

JBut if the Protestant reader derives great 
satisfaction from the author’s castigation of 
Catholicism, he will feel far from flattered 
when he turns to the following chapter, “What 
Is Protestantism ' J ” If he is honest, he will be 
compelled to admit the force of Wells’s state¬ 
ment that the Protestant Churches "play a 
diminishing role in the drama of human 
affairs,” and that they are unable, as reading, 
writing and controversy spread, "to arrest the 
progressive release of the human intelligence.” 
The spirit of enquiry which Protestantism 
permitted has to-day "reached its natural 
finality in complete, untroubled disbelief in 
superhuman authority. Protestantism, logic¬ 
ally pursued, culminates in atheism without 
qualification.” At the same time, Wells 
regretfully admits that the term "atheist” is 
still a term of opprobrium. As a consequence 
many atheists prevaricate; they cling to the 
word "God”, whom they describe as the 
Absolute or some other meaningless term. 
Wells frankly has no time for such equivoca¬ 
tion or self-deception. "God”, he says, "who 
is not a personality is a contradiction in terms.” 
With this statement, even his clerical critics 
should agree. 

Christianity, of course, is not the only 
institution which suffers under the author’s 
examination and criticism. The Fascist and 
the Nazi will relish his comments on Russia, 
Communism and Stalin; the Communist will 
endorse his attack on the Fascist dictator¬ 
ships and his views on Hitler and Mussolini; 
even the members of our Commonwealth Gov¬ 
ernment, which twelve months ago publicly 
rebuked Mr. Wells for describing the Fuehrer 
as a "certifiable lunatic,” appear now to be in 
complete agreement with him on this point. 
But none of these is likely to welcome the 
author’s final conclusion that "ALL the main 
religious, patriotic, moral and customary 
(Conlimud on paye 170) 




A Diatribe on Rationalism 

By PERICLES. 


A FRIEND of mine has drawn my attention 
to a silly attack on Nationalism which 
appeared in the ‘Sunday Standard’ oi 
the 8th September Iasi, under the caption of 
“Facts and Fallacies” by Maximilian ! 

It would seem that a certain amount of 
space is reserved in the columns of that Sunday 
paper for Maximilian, who appears to be 
labouring under the impression that he has a 
brilliant pen, to record his “Facts an d Fallacies” 
which he also calls “A Rambling Commentary 
on Men and Matters”. 

After reading his diatribe on Rationalism, I 
think that it would have been more appropriate 
for him to describe his writing in those columns 
as “My ravings on things I do not understand”. 
Maximilian’s serenity of mind seems to have 
been somewhat disturbed on receiving a 
letter from a correspondent who asserted that 
the Christian Churches have failed to do what 
they are here for and that it is high lime the 
riests (whom he described as impostors.) should 
e driven from the place which they occupy in 
the world. He invited Maximilian to join issue 
with a certain Rationalist leader here (whose 
name is not mentioned) in order to awaken the 
sluggish mind of the people to the danger of 
following such priests. 

No doubt Maximilian's correspondent was 
not justified in making such a sweeping con¬ 
demnation of priests in general but nu one 
except an ignoramus, or one actuated by vested 
interest, would fail to recognize that the Chris¬ 
tian Churches after 1900 years of existence 
have failed to do what they are here for- Ever 
since Christianity has been in existence we 
have had nothing but Wars, and what is actually 
happening in Europe ought to open rlie eyes 
of any sensible and sincere person to the fact 
that Christianity has miserably failed in its 
mission. 

Maximilian, however, thinks otherwise. He 
is certain that the Churches have not failed be¬ 
cause he happens to know some priests who 
have been very kind to him. 

He sees in the suggestion of his correspon¬ 
dent to join a well-known Rationalist to de¬ 
nounce the Churches and their priests, a devi¬ 
lish attack on the Deity! He comically 
proclaims that he is no man for such a thing. 
One cannot help feeling here that Maximilian 
has an eye for business when he proclaims so 
openly his piety. 


He is sure that Rationalism which seeks to 
drive God out of existence has miserably failed 
to do so. He claims to have read a number of 
Rationalist books and he is sure that Rational¬ 
ism has not succeeded in instilling doubts 
about the existence of the Deity. He is con¬ 
vinced that Rationalists have deluded minds 
and that their futile attempts to eliminate God 
lands them “in a bleak, barren, despair-laden 
atmosphere in which the Future is nought else 
but an impenetrable cloud of Sable Uncertainty 
from which the Silver Lining of Hope, man’s 
only sheet anchor in this world, is missing.” 

After the delivery of such a fatuous opinion 
one wonders whether Maximilian is really ac¬ 
quainted with Rationalists and their writings 
as he claims. As said above, Maximilian’s 
declining to discuss the question of the existence 
of God, a question that was never proposed by 
his correspondent, reminds one of the antics of 
a clown. No ; he does not appear to have the 
necessary qualifications for such a task—the 
best advice one can give him is: ‘‘Ne sutor 
supra crepidam”. These things are certainly 
above the understanding of a poor scribbler 
like Maximilian. 

THE FATE OF HOMO SAPIENS 

(Goidiuved from paya 169) 

systems in which human beings are sheltering 
to-day, appear to he in a state of jostling 
and mutually destructive movement, like the 
houses and other buildings of some vast, spraw¬ 
ling city overtaken by a landslide. To the 
very last moment, in spile of falling rafters and 
bulging walls, men and women cling to the 
houses in which they were born and 
to the ways to which they have grown 
accustomed. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
all plead guilty in some degree to this charge- 
Even the convinced rationalist, who has been 
able to discard his religious superstitions, 
will still be found clinging to some others-— 
political, economic, national or ethical. For 
that reason — if for that alone- "The Fate of 
Homo Sapiens” is well worth perusal- To 
repeat the words which Wells used in commen¬ 
ding McCabe’s work ; "It will trouble his mind, 
hut it will purge it.” 



STUDENTS AND LIFE 

fly P. H. Gandhi, H. Com. 

(Summary of an Address deliverei to Students in Dadar) 


C OLLEGE represents the best part of your 
youth. While youth with all its reck¬ 
lessness, joy and fieedom is in full 
bloom you devote the major portion of your 
time to studying literature, science and art: 
most of you are free from financial anxieties 
because your parents or near relatives are there 
to pay your expenses. Their general expectation 
is that when you pass out of the College you 
will be fully equipped both morally and intellec¬ 
tually to take upon your shoulders the burden 
of life. 

If this expectation is not fulfilled, sometimes 
it is the fault of the students themselves who 
have thoughtlessly wasted their time and the 
substance of their parents without acquiring 
adequate knowledge; but very often you will 
find, it is the fault of the system of education 
that has been imposed upon you. 

The Western system of education which 
has been introdm ed in our country about 70 
years back has no doubt brought us a number 
of blessings. It has created an intellectual 
awakening and made us aware of a number of 
social evils which have been hampering our 
progress towards freedom. In short, the West 
ern system of education was the beginning of 
the intellectual rebirth of our nation. 

It is true that when Lord Macaulay pleaded 
for starting Universities in India on the model of 
British Universities, what he had in view was 
that it would prepare a large number of natives 
to fill up junior positions in the administration 
and they would be cheaper than the trained 
Englishmen. If Macaulay’s idea did not 
succeed in its entirety it is not the fault of the 
noble Lord who did his utmost to see that the 
intellectual element in the country was harnes¬ 
sed to the British Empire by bonds of service. 
The first two or three generations which 
came out of the Universities immedietely 
wanted high posts in the administration and 
even to-day you will find that the best students 
amongst you are cherishing a secret ambition 
to be members of the Indian Civil Service, 
Indian Educational and other Services. Failing 
these lucrative posts, they would at least strive 
to occupy positions in Provincial services 
Others less fitted perhaps have an idea of 
entering the teaching profession, the legal 
profession or the medical profession. So 


most of you have their ambitions fairly well 
defined. The rest, after securing a degree, roam 
about in the streets in search of any employ¬ 
ment they could get hold of. 

But remember that the Universities which 
have produced higher and lower grades of 
clerks have also produced men like Dadabhai 
Navroji, Phirozshah Mehta, Gokhale, Tilak, 
Gandhi, C. E. Das, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subash- 
ehandra Bose and a host of brilliant men and 
women who have scorned to exploit their 
education for self-aggrandisement and dedicated 
their lives to the cause of their Motherland. 
These men like other students sat at the feet of 
William Shakespeare, Carlyle, Burke, Voltaire 
Rousseau, Kant, Hegel but never thought of 
utilising their studies for purposes of fulfilling 
their petty personal ambitions. Their studies 
in Western Literature, Science and Philosophy, 
led them to the great and grand idea of 
realising the freedom of this country- They 
looked upon this country as a single undivided 
nation. They rose above the petty considera¬ 
tions of caste, creed or colour and made 
Nationalism their only religion. 

1 am not suggesting that all of you should 
on that account take to politics. I am not, my¬ 
self, a politician. I am a business man pure and 
simple but l find that whatever field of activity 
you are going to engage yourself in, it will 
yield fruitful results only when you have 
educated yourself properly and developed a 
practical realistic outlook on life. 

The first thing that I want to draw your 
attention to is, that although you are studying 
in the Colleges and have considerably develop¬ 
ed your powers of thinking, you will find 
that your individual, domestic and social life 
does not accord well with the type of education 
you are receiving. You have inherited a 
number of social traditions and customs which 
hind your home-life with a sort of steel ring 
and from which you cannot escape. Some¬ 
times you express your revolt by taking to 
Western dress and cultivating all the habits 
that Western people cultivate, such as smoking;, 
drinking, eating meat and even beef and so on; 
but this revolt is blind, and does not lead 
you anywhere. It merely estranges you from 
the affections of those who should be dear and 
near to you. Besides you merely develop a 
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consciousness of superiority without having 
done anything to deserve it. 

You remember when you were young hoys, 
you were in the habit of walking about with a 
stick in your hand and destroying the branches 
of the trees as you went along. As boys you were 
very destructive and perhaps it was quite 
natural to you at that age; hut to-day tins 
natural destructiveness must he turned into 
more fruitful channels. Instead of lopping off 
the branches of the trees, you should become 
iconoclasts and destroy idols and ideals which 
are out of place in a world of modern thought. 
You should learn to integrate your home life 
to your college life so that there would he per¬ 
fect harmony between the two. As your college 
life is free and joyous, your home life should be 
free and joyous. 

The one great advantage of the Western 
system of education is that it inculcates in you 
the spirit of inquiry and criticism. You 
cannot accept anything on trust or blind 
faith. When you are young you ask so many 
questions to your parents and the reply that 
you generally get is "Shut up.” If your father 
asks you to do anything and you ask him why 
you should do it, he feels offended and thinks 
that you are questioning his authority. Then 
he begins to talk to you about discipline, 
obedience, humility and so on. But you are 
not satisfied. If you do a thing, you want 
to know why you do it. Of course, the spirit 
of questioning does not mean irreverence or 
disrespect to your elders hut it certainly 
means that you refuse to entertain a single 
proposition unless it appeals to your own 
reason. 

Our home life should be so organised that 
it will provide the fullest scope to the spirit of 
inquiry and criticism. All the religious and 
social traditions which have come down to us 
from the hoary past with a great halo of 
sacredness and infallibility must be subjected 
to the severest criticism and should he accepted 
only when they stand the test of reason and 
science. Our objects of worship and social 
veneration must all be put in the crucible of 
criticism and tested before they could be ac¬ 
cepted as true and valid. 

If your intellectual and social life is thus 
purified and made free it will he the beginning 
of a wider and more practical outlook on life. 
The power of idea is very great and you must 
see that the ideas that you adopt are both uni¬ 
versally valid and rational. 

It is all the more necessary for me to em¬ 
phasise the necessity of ordering our lives in 
accordance with reason because in the world 


to-day you find that both reason and freedom 
arc at a discount- Hitlerism in Germany and 
Gandhism in our own country, whatever the 
fundamental differences that separate them, are 
at least one in discounting both individual 
freedom and rational thinking. Hitler believes 
in violence and Gandhiji believes in non¬ 
violence and because of these separate beliefs 
their attitudes towards life are also basically 
different; but Hitler as well as Gandhiji believes 
in regimentation of life where no individual 
freedom, initiative and original thinking are 
allowed. The result of the Hitlerist regimenta¬ 
tion is the disappearance of democracy and 
civic freedom from the face of Europe and the 
result of the Gandhian regimentation is the 
disappearance of democracy and individual free¬ 
dom from the Congress. This tyranny of 
great leaders must be resisted at all costs. 
You may not become a great politician or a 
great writer or a great artist or a great man of 
business and yet I feel that each one of us, 
however insignificant he may be, has to 
contribute something towards the further 
progress of our nation towards freedom, peace 
and prosperity. 

Each one of us must learn to think for 
himself. It does not matter if our ideas are wrong 
or insignificant or both. Our own ideas which 
we have thought by our own efforts are much 
better than the great ideas we have borrowed 
from others; we read, we listen to lectures, we 
go to public meetings not because we want 
to borrow ideas but because their ideas may 
stimulate our own powers of thinking Our 
own intellectual contribution towards the 
development of society may be very small, very 
insignificant compared to the contribution of 
other great men but it must be our own indivi¬ 
dual contribution which bears upon itself the 
stamp of our own personality. 

There is also another reason why I insist so 
much upon your thinking things out for yours 
elves. When you go out in the outer world from 
the sheltered life of your Alma Mater you will 
invariably find that there is a vast difference 
between your world of ideas and the world of 
realities, so much so that at the most critical 
period of your life you are generally overwhe¬ 
lmed by the crushing burden that the actual life 
ruthlessly throws upon your shoulders. You feel 
that the training you have so far received 
hardly prepares you for the struggles that be 
ahead of you. 

The reason is simple. You inherit a certain 
conception of social life from the books you 
read and a certain type of romantist idealism 
from the films which do not tell you anything 
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about the life as it actually exists. The econo¬ 
mic struggle, fear of unemployment, the con¬ 
stant difficulty about making both ends meet, 
lack of leisure, the indifference of others, all 
these things combined make you feel that you 
have learnt nothing from your Colleges and 
your Universities. That is why it is so abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the knowledge that you 
acquire in schools and colleges must he con¬ 
stantly tested in the light of your actual 
experiences. 

In fact the knowledge you acquire must 
help you to interpret and understand those 
experiences correctly so that you may avoid 
the mistakes you have committed before- For 
that it is necessary to examine the primary 
basis of knowledge about the world, society 
and individuals. 

First let us consider the question of the 
world. What do we know of the world we 
live in ? The geography of it we know almost 
by heart. We know that it is divided into two 
Hemispheres and several Continents. We also 
know that it forms a part of a large planetary 
system which revolves round the Sun. We 
know that it is immeasurably smaller than 
many other planets and yet you find that mere 
geographical information about the world does 
not serve our purpose. 

If we turn to Philosophy and Science, they 
give us so many conflicting views of the world 
that our mind becomes puzzled. In spite of 
all the philosophical speculations and scientific 
discoveries we do not know the whole truth 
about the world. The knowledge that at one 
time this earth was so extremely hot that it 
was impossible for any creature to live upon 
it, does not tell us really anything about it- 
When the earth began to cool it was possible 
for the plant, animal and human life to grow 
upon it. It only means that after several 
thousands of ages it will be so cold that again 
there will be no life upon it- 

The truth of the matter is that these ideas 
do not help us at all to lead our life smoothly 
and comfortably. 1 hese speculations are 
entirely useless for the conduct of life. Our 
intelligence and our other mental powers are 
developed only with a view to subserve the 
ends of our life. Why then should we employ 
them on speculations which are fruitless? And 
if our intelligence has a purely practical value 
and no speculative value at all, it means that 
we aie concerned with things as they are 
related to us and not as they are in themselves. 
In other words we cannot occupy ourselves with 
absolute truth or absolute good; because 
neither absolute truth or absolute goodness 
exist for us. We know nothing about them 


and those who glibly talk about them 
are liars, hypocrites and humbugs. We can 
primarily concern ourselves with what is 
relatively true and relatively good, but even 
before we concern ourselves with relative truth 
and relative good, we must see first what is 
useful to our own life. 

The philosophers and the religious 
teachers may talk about dignity and holiness 
of life. We know that our life cannot subsist 
except on a purely material basis. We want 
sufficient food to eat, decent clothes to wear 
and a fairly healthy place to live in. So long as 
these necessaries are not acquired, our life can 
become neither dignified nor holy. If life is to 
be lived and lived abundantly, then the material 
side of your life must be attended to first. 
When these material needs are satisfied, then 
only we can talk of social progress and national 
emancipation. A man who neglects the 
material side of his life and under the intoxicat¬ 
ing influence of a glamorous idea begins to 
think in terms of the social good, harms him¬ 
self as well as society because no good can 
possibly come to a society which consists of 
half-starved, ill-clothed people who have no 
root over their heads and who do not know 
where their next meal is coming from. 

Therefore I say with all the sincerity and 
emphasis I can command, do not be misled by 
airy idealism and romanticist notions that 
ultimately lead into a ditch. First be practical 
and see for yourself that we have inherited 
from the past certain animal instincts which 
must be properly organised and fed but not 
destroyed and also remember that we are not 
Gods. Idealism maybe the food of the Gods, hut 
men require wheat bread, butter and also jam 
if they can get it. Let us live on the purely 
material plane and not go up high soaring in 
the heavens with our heads full of all 
romanticist cant and our feet dangling in the 
air- Our feet must be set firmly on the earth, 
and then after establishing our position firmly 
on the earth we could look above and see 
the shining helmets of the gods seated on 
the clouds. 

This will clear our minds of social pre¬ 
judices and irrational doctrines that our 
forefathers have put into them. We shall 
begin to breathe freely and see more clearly 
than before. If the aim of human existence is 
happiness, then no individual can ever be 
happy or prosperous or wise unless and until 
all his material needs are fully and completely 
satisfied. When the material aspect of our 
life is properly organised then each one of us 
will become a free and good citizen of a free 
and prosperous State. 




CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA 

By Akshayakumar R. I)esai 


/ /TT may be doubled if the existence of caste 

I is on the whole unfavourable to the per- 

* manence o) our rule. It may even be 
considered favourable to it provided we act 
with providence and forbearance. F/.s spirit is 
opposed In a'liwuai union.” (James Kerr). 

This statement by a representative of the 
foreign Rulers in India clearly exposes the role 
of the caste system in India. It throws a powerful 

light on the nature of this most esteemed and 

unique organization by which Hindu life is 
governed. 

The caste system of the Hindus is one of 
the most reactionary social institutions. Its 
whole basis is irrational, and its entire structure 
is undemocratic and hierarchic. 

The caste system disintegrates the Hindu 
humanity into a conglomeration of variously 
graded superior, inferior and despised groups 
as castes. These castes are further sub-divided 
into a multitude of sub-castes. 

Never in history was a living community 
so minutely dissected as the Hindus. Again 
the exclusive and separate existence of each 
sub-group of the Hindu community is ruthlessly 
and jealously guarded by a number of taboos 
preventing its members from entering into 
vital social exchanges with those belonging to 
other sub-groups, such as marriage, dining to¬ 
gether etc. 

The very foundations on which the caste 
system rests are undemocratic and anti-national. 
The inequality based on birth, gradations of 
professions and their inequality, and the re¬ 
strictions on marriage outside one’s sub-group, 
are the special and fundamental features which 
distinguish this highly-graded institution from 
all others. Caste system is not only based on 
inequality hut is organized with a view to sta¬ 
bilize inequality. 

Whatever may he the historical explanation 
and justification of the emergence and persist¬ 
ence of the caste system in the past, it no 
longer has any usetul and historical reason to 
survive now. 

The social division of the Hindus into castes 
may have originated from and corresponded 
with the functional divisions of the Hindu 
Society i.e. the members of each caste pur¬ 
suing an identical vocation such as that of the 
priest, soldier, trader, artisan, labourer or slave, 
but it does not hold good to-day. The caste is 
no longer homogeneous to-day. It is no longer 


an organization of the individuals pursuing the 
same profession and, therefore, more or less on 
the same level of economic prosperity or adver¬ 
sity and with more or less the same outlooks. For 
instance, the Brahmin community is no longer 
a union of priests and teachers as it used to be 
in the past. To-day, it is a chaos of humans 
who follow a bewildering variety of social acti¬ 
vities. A Brahmin may be a banker, a mill- 
owner, a mechanic, a professor, ^ a mill hand, a 
a clerk, a cook or a coolie. Ihe diversity of 
occupations followed by members of the same 
caste results in wide disparity among them of 
wealth aad culture. As a result of this the 
homogeneous caste composed of individuals 
performing identical social functions and, there¬ 
fore, more or less on the same plane of material 
conditions and culture, breaks down. Its 
social raison d'etre is lost because its economic 
foundation is destroyed. I he process of its 
dissolution starts from this moment, though 
like every institution which has outlived its 
historical necessity, it projects most conserva¬ 
tive and obstinate resistance to every progres¬ 
sive effort to hasten its destruction. 

X X X 

( 2 ) 

HE incidents of this caste system which is 
regulating the lives of hundreds of mil¬ 
lions ol Hindu humans are terrible. This 
system has become a veritable prison-house 
for these crores of individuals. It engenders 
the poison of narrow caste-consciousness which 
retards the growth of national consciousnes. 
It prevents a Hindu from not only feeling as 
an Indian, but even as a Hindu. It instigates 
him to feel as a Brahmin, a Bania of Vaishna- 
vaite or Jain variety, or a patidar of a particular 
category. 

A Hindu is socially chained on every side. 
The frontier of free social existence and move¬ 
ment is narrowed down to a locality and a 
small human group for him. His social ex¬ 
change and intercourse is limited within the 
narrow confines of castemen. His whole out¬ 
look is circumscribed round caste- _ Caste 
becomes the gamut of his life activity. < It 
engenders a false sense of values in his mind 
which completely stifles his thinking and makes 
him pursue false aims and thereby lead a futile 
life. The caste-patriotism which is instilled in 
the mind from birth does not allow the mdivi- 
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dual to develop a genuine national and inter- 
national outlook. It blinds him to the horrible 
and agonizing condition of the people as a 
whole —irrespective of caste and creed. It dead¬ 
ens his sensitiveness and thereby forbids him 
to feel and think about the broader, wider and 
vital problems of humanity as a whole and 
Indian humanity in particular. 

A system in which millions of people are 
degraded into untouchables, whose shadow is 
even shunned under the special pleas of religion 
by higher castes, clearly stands self-condemned. 

Caste system is a gigantic juggernaut which 
is streamlining the consciousness of millions of 
people to a low, narrow, reactionary, fossilized 
and unhealthy level. 

It is a fossil deadweight which hangs hea¬ 
vily on the whole Hindu humanity destroying 
whatever is creative, life-giving, and progres¬ 
sive in it. 

The caste, with its numerous irrational bans 
and taboos, is a veritable chain for a Hindu. It 
has its own technique of terror and persecu¬ 
tion of its recalcitrant members. An eminent 
social reformer gives a very vivid picture of its 
technique of control over individuals. 

“The greatest hindrance to all social Re¬ 
forms is the caste. If I want to educate my 
girl, the caste would step in and would say I 
should not do it- If I wish to postpone my 
children’s marriage till they are sufficiently 
grown up, the caste would raise its hand and 
forbid me. If a widow chooses to marry again 
and settle respectably in her home, the caste 
would threaten to ostracize her. If a young man 
wishes to go to Europe for bettering his own 
or the country’s prospect, the caste would 
perhaps now-a-days give him a hearty 
send off, yet close its doors on him when he 
returns. If a respectable man of the so-called 
untouchable class is invited to the house, the 
caste would deliver its judgment against that 
householder and condemn him as unfit for 
any intercourse.” 

As a Hindu is from his birth shackled by 
this caste life, as his whole existence is depend¬ 
ent upon caste, caste holds a very powerful 
sway over him. It engenders terror in the 
mind of a Hindu. 

A Hindu may exhibit audacity enough to 
rebel against the sections of the Indian Penal 
Code, but will recoil from fear from any 
attempt to openly infringe the caste code. The 
terror of State-prison and gallows is nothing in 
comparison to the terror he feels for the penalty 
ofostracizm from his caste. A Hindu Nationalist 


who declares war on powerfully armed British 
Imperialism, a Hindu Magistrate or a Judge 
who decides the fate of innumerable criminals, 
a Hiudu professor or a politician who propa¬ 
gates the theories or programmes of a new 
world order based on the elimination of all race, 
sex and other distinctions, scrupulously con¬ 
forms to the caste code, marries within mis¬ 
erable limits prescribed by the caste though his 
heart may be focussed on a non-caste girl. The 
hero cringes and crawls on bis belly before the 
caste. 

XXX 

( 3 ) 

UT the old vigour of the caste system is 
slowly vanishing. It is being mellowed 
down and slowly eradicated by the opera¬ 
tion of many objective and subjective forces. We 
shall see what are the forces which are under¬ 
mining, though slowly, the iron-grip of this 
rigid caste-system. 

The destruction of the self-sufficient village 
community and the resultant dislocation of the 
entire foundation of the stable economic life of 
the Indian people, has given a great blow to the 
foundation of the caste system. The very sta¬ 
ble basis of caste is shaken. The growth of 
cities, the growth of industries, the interlinking 
of those self-sufficient and also self-excluded 
and isolated villages for economic and adminis¬ 
trative needs of British Rulers have completely 
changed the character of the productive system 
of India and hence the relations of human beings 
dependent on this productive system. The 
very economic basis of the caste system is hit. 

Further, with the British Rule in India, the 
legal and sociological background of caste has 
withered. Equality before Law has under¬ 
mined this background. 

Further, the establishment of the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State in all civil and criminal 
matters by the British Government and depriving 
the caste-panchayats or Pundits of their power 
to inflict punishment for disobeying the cus¬ 
toms of the community, has given a further 
blow to the caste system. The caste is deprived 
of its legal sanction- 

The direct legislative enactments like the civil 
marriage act, the removal of caste-disabilities 
act, the widow re-marriage act, the women’s 
right to property act etc. have also cut the 
wings of caste system. 

But the activities of the Government are 
carried out not with a view to destroy this most 
iniquitous and oppressive institution, but with 
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a view to satisfy its own needs of efficient 
and smooth administration. In fact, this has 
been admitted by British statesmen. They 
recognize the anti-national and hence reaction¬ 
ary character of the caste system and so under¬ 
stand its utility for preventing the people of 
India from uniting on a national scale. Here is 
an acknowledgment in very frank words.— 
"India still needs the hierarchical leadership of 
caste. Those who wish for the abolition of 
caste forget that if successful it would be 
attended with the most disastrous conse¬ 
quences.” 

But the genuine and far-reaching blow to 
the caste system is being given by the move¬ 
ments of the people to combat the results of the 
disintegration of the Indian economic structure. 
The spread of European education among the 
middle-classes is engendering rationalist, liberal 
and progressive ideas among them. 'The grow¬ 
ing menace of increasing unemployment among 
the educated classes make them critical of the 
entire structure of society, and its ideological 
justifications, stimulates them to tlunk out 
the solution of this problem, and thereby 
attracts them to deeper studies of sociological 
importance. 

Rationalism, liberalism, equalitarian huma¬ 
nism, socialism, communism etc. are rapidly 
attracting the best intellectuals of the Indian 
educated classes. 

The growth of the All-India Student 
Organisation with a distinctly radical outlook 
is really one of the signs of how these ideas are 
permeating the educated strata, thereby hitting 
the basis of caste outlook on this front. 

But there is another current among the 
people which is very imperceptible on the sur¬ 
face but which is undermining the whole edifice 
of the caste system from its bottom. It is still 
a very small current, hut a sure one. It is the 
growth of a powerful mass movement embra¬ 
cing millions of workers and peasants for their 
economic grievances against the present system. 

The ’ organization of the working class on 
their class basis and not on their caste basis, 
the unity in action which they are building 
up in the process of their common struggle for 
their economic and other demands, and the 
resultant growth of class consciousness amongst 
them with its resultant realization of the com¬ 
mon interest of all the toilers and exploited 
sections irrespective of their caste and creed. 


is objectively giving a powerful blow to the 
caste outlook. 

The growth of the Kisan movement in India in 
which thousands of peasants—hungry, starving, 
illiterate, stilled by the religious, defeatist and 
pessimistic doctrines, which were deliberately 
perpetuated to keep them at the lowest levels of 
the hierarchical ladder of the caste system,-—are 
uniting and standing up against the economic 
exploitation which they are subjected to, is 
surely breaking in action the foundations of 
caste system. 

These movements of the illiterate people to 
fight the common economic grievances is a 
very great factor, which though, it is not very 
perceptible on the surface, is slowly but surely 
destroying those very foundations on which 
the whole castle of caste is resting. 
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NOTICE 

Members of the R. A. I. and their 
friends will meet at the Indian Institute of 
Sociology on the second and fourth W ednes- 
days of each month. 1 ime 6-45 p.m. Notice 
will also appear in local papers on the 
respective days. 

Lectures 

October 9— Time 6-45 P.M. 

Materialism in Ancient India. 

Speaker. V. B. Karntk. 

Followed by a discussion. 

October 23— Time 6-45 P.M- 

Caste System in India. 

Speaker : A. R. Desai. 

Followed by a discussion. 


IRotes 8 . Bews. 

Hi) Abraham Solomon. 

T HE fortnightly lectures and discussions 
arranged by the R.A.I. at the Indian 
Institute of Sociology Hall are meant to 
be of an informal kind where the audience 
takes quite an active part in the discussion. 
At the first of these meetings on 12th Sept, last 
when Prof. R. D. Karve spoke on Rationalism 
there was a small but interested audience, Dr. 

C. L. D’Avoine and Mr. V. D. Satghare also 

taking part in the discussion which followed. 

* # * 

T HERE is particularly among the younger 
people, a healthy spirit of inquiry about 
such subjects as the existence of God, 
the origin of Religion, Atheism, Agnosticism, 
etc., which is exploited by interested persons 
to 5 give wrong information and an 
incorrect interpretation of facts. Rarely are 
these subjects treated in an unprejudiced 
manner. These discussions, therefore, should 
prove popular with those who earnestly wish 
to increase their knowledge and understanding 
through frank and fearless discussion. Our 
members should help by giving more publicity 
to these discussions among their friends. 

# * * 

O N the request of a few members the day 
of these meetings has been changed 
from Thursday to Wednesday. We 
hope this will not cause any inconvenience to 
other members. 

* * * 

I N addition to these informal discussions it is 
suggested that the R.A.I. should arrange 
public lectures by eminent speakers in a 
popular hall big enough to accommodate a large 
audience. Three members have already pro¬ 
mised to contribute every month toward the 
expenses of these lectures._ The expenses for 
each lecture will be approximately Rs. 15/-. 

• * * 

T HESE public lectures will mean increased 
publicity for the R.A.I. which is very 
much needed and will help to increase 
its membership. If a few more members are 
willing to contribute to make up the necessary 
amount it is intended to arrange one public- 
lecture every month. Donations to the Lecture 
Fund will be separately acknowledged in 
Reason and a statement of expenses will also 
be shown. 
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T HE following books have been presented 
to the R.A.I. Library by Dr. C. L. 
D’Avoine. 

Ad of God by F. Tennyson Jesse. 

Jocasta’s Crime by Lord Raglan. 

» * * 

W HILE advocating a cause or belief few 
people realize the necessity of carefully 
considering arguments or evidence 
contrary to that particular belief. They even 
go so far as to make sweeping statements, 
which are glaringly contrary to observed facts, 
in support of their pet theories. 


D URING the period when there was pro¬ 
hibition in Bombay the Prohibition 
Board appointed by the Bombay Presi 
dency Congress Committee used to publish a 
monthly journal called the Social Welfare. It 
had since stopped publication but has recently 
been revived as a weekly paper "devoted to 
social and cultural reconstruction” under the 
joint editorship of Mr- K. M. Munshi, M.L.A. 
(Bombay) and Dr. Subbaroyan, M. L- A. 
(Madras). 

# * * 

D URING the course of an editorial in its 
first issue of the 19th Sept. Mr. K. M. 
Munshi writes: "I am convinced that a 
drinkless society can only be a civilized one.” 
So apparently there has been no civilization 
in the world at all. But why! Even the gods 
are not civilized; they have their special 

nectar, a taste of which will make us immortal! 
The gods of India have their xoma too! 

* * * 


T HE weekly, however, shows a broader 
outlook than before and the first issue 
to hand contains a few good articles- 
Jawaharlal Nehru in an article entitled "The 
Content of Social Welfare” draws attention to 
the fact that few social workers go to the root 
of our social evils. They merely seek to 
tone down glaring injustices. He further 
writes:— 

Recently the Planning Committee considered, the 
report of their sub committee on Women’s Role in 
Planned Economy. This sub-committee, more than any 
other, had to deal with social problems and it 
tackled them in all earnestness and with groat ability. 
In doing so. it was all the time coming up against 
political conditions and men more so economic aspects 
and religious injunctions or just prejudices with the force 
of custom. (I talics ours). 


And further: 

It is not easy to say which is more dim cult to deal 
with —economic vested interests or religious vested 
interests. Both these series of vested interests want to 


maintain the status quo and are opponents of change. 
The path of the real reformer is thus a difficult one. 

* * * 

I N the same article he also stresses the 
need for extending the Civil Marriage Act. 
Recently a Women’s Conference also 
passed a resolution to the effect that Registra¬ 
tion of marriages should be made compulsory. 
This will also help to put a stop to child 
marriages, which are even now performed in 

spite of the Sarada Act. 

* * * 

A NOTHER good article is contributed by 
Mr- M. C, Chagla on "Hindu-Muslim 
Relations” in which he attempts to 
expose the culture myth- He writes: 

There is.no separate or distinct Hindu and 

Muslim culture as such. The culture we have today is 
an Indian culture to which both Hindus and Muslims 
have liberally contributed. Take music, painting, or 
architecture—they all have testimony of both Hindu 
and Muslim influences. Our heritage is an Indian 
heritage and it is too late in the day to ask for a 
partition of what is in fact and substance an imparta- 
ble estate. 

Our natural and logical divisions are on provincial 
and linguistic lines. Bengal, Madras, Maharashtra, 
(fujerat, the Punjab, United Provinces—these territo¬ 
ries do stand for different languages which enshrine 
a literature and mode of life and thought of its own. 
It is an indisputable fact there is more in common 
between a Hindu and a Muslim of the United Provinces 
than a Muslim of the United Provinces and a Muslim 
of Madras. 

* # # 

O N 8th September last there were prayers 
in all the Churches and Synagogues, 
Temples and Mosques, Mandirs and 
Agiaries all over India- The day was observed 
as a Day of National Prayer "in accordance 
with the desire expressed by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor and the appeal issued by the 
Viceroy.” On the very day and on the days 
following there was severe bombing of London 
resulting in much destruction. Many Chuches 
were hit and the Royal chapel destroyed. God 
may not care for poor mortals sometimes but it 
is a pity he cannot protect his own houses ! Or 
has the praying by different people to different 
gods caused a confusion in heaven ? But the 
object of the prayers, we think, was perfectly 
clear- Perhaps the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has roused the ire of our thirty-three million 
gods by saying that we are fighting for Chris¬ 
tian civilization ! 

# # # 

T HAT gallant Christian gentleman, General 
Franco, whom the Pope dubbed as the 
"Champion of Catholicism,” is being 
(Continued on page 185) 




MATERIALISM 

By Dr. G. Y. GHITNIS 


N O one who has read Comrade Roy’s 
recent book on materialism*' can fail to 
be impressed by the vast and ripe 
scholarship as well as the very profound learn¬ 
ing of this Indian revolutionary. Roy is an 
Indian who has developed European habits of 
thought. He lived in the West more than 
fifteen years and during that time acquired a 
thorough mastery of science and philosophy. 
When one reads his works on scientific and 
philosophical subjects one feels that it is a pity 
that this gifted man has got himself entangled 
in the maelstrom of politics; if he were able to 
devote his time and energy solely to the pursuit 
of knowledge perhaps he would render a most 
distinguished service to the cause of Indian 
freedom; but I suppose it is not possible for 
any one to-day to ignore the challenging 
call of Indian nationalism and every one who 
has ability and knowledge must leave the cosy 
shelter of a scholar’s life _ and throw himself 
into the arena of active politics. 

Irrational Gandhism 

It is also a blessing in disguise that Roy is 
in active politics today; for a man of his dis¬ 
cerning vision and philosophical insight cannot 
but deplore the present pitiable condition of 
Indian nationalist politics; there we see reason 
absolutely trampled underfoot and faith 
enthroned in all its pristine glory to stem the 
tide of progress and hamper the advance of 
knowledge. The Congress which can be con¬ 
sidered the best political organisation in the 
country has abdicated rational politics in 
favour of faith, magic and mysticism; there the 
authority of one man is held supreme and it is 
maintained with such ferocious obduracy of 
blind faith that any one who has the courage 
to question that authority is branded as a 
traitor to his country. In such an atmos¬ 
phere Roy’s rationalism and clear ways of 
thinking have absolutely no place and except a 
few individuals here and there he is condemn- 
ed by every nationalist not only as disloyal to 
the traditions of jthe Congress but what is worse, 
as an agent of British imperialism. 

This political charlatanry and faith-monger- 
in g goes hand in hand with a very peculiarly 
unscientific and irrational conception of what 
is called Indian civilisation. The prota- 

* IVUiti'viiilmin by M. N r . 1t‘»y, Indian Ri-nu,i^wiun;f 
Publication. IVkso Its. 2|S. 


gonists of this civilisation declare with a loud 
fanfare that it is essentially spiritual and as 
such has nothing in common with what we 
call Western civilisation; Roy has exploded 
this theory by showing that the claim that the 
special genius of Indian culture lies in its 
essential spirituality cannot be maintained in 
view of the fact that even the so-called mate 
rialist West has passed through the same 
spiritual stages of development through which 
we are passing; as a matter of fact our 
so-called spiritual civilisation is linked up with 
a semi-feudal economic and social system and 
with the break up of this system the spiritual 
civilisation also will vanish and India will set 
herself on the same path of moral and material 
development which is today the characteristic 
feature of western civilisation. Our Indian 
nationalists, therefore, do not realise that what 
they are hugging to their breats as a spiritual 
culture is not spiritual at all but is only an 
ideological remnant of a fast disappearing 
social and economic system; it is, therefore, 
necessary that renascent nationalism should base 
itself upon something more tangible and rationa i 
than this passing fantasy and this is precisely 
what Roy is trying to point out. But no pro 
phet is honoured in his own country, especially 
when the field is full of false prophets who 
themselves being blind, are leading the blind 
into a blind alley of self-destruction; but I hope 
that in spite of the varied setbacks that Roy 
receives along with the consequent unpopula 
rity and odium, he will not give up his present 
laudable object of rationalising Indian nationa 
lism. The task is difficult; the difficulties are 
great and the prejudices die hard and yet I feel 
that a time is fast coming when the bundle o I 
irrationality which is called Gandhism will be 
wiped out from the field of Indian politics; 
Gandhism is a danger to Indian freedom but it 
also blocks the way to progressive thought and 
free action and therefore the sooner it disap 
pears the better for the future of the country. 

Coming back to Roy s book I find that it 
deals with the history of scientific thought in a 
succint but adequate manner. From the Greek 
philosophers right down to the present time 
he has shown how at each stage of political 
and economic development systems of thought 
have risen to give a sanction as it were to 
that development and he comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that at the time when a particular econo 
mic or political system arises it gives 
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rise to speculations which are primarily 
practical and material in character; but when 
that system begins to stabilise itself and 
refuses to make room for another and more 
adequate system, then the speculations which 
defend the outworn system become 
primarily spiritual; this idea is not to he found 
in so many words in Roy’s book but I think 
that the implication that I have drawn is there 
nevertheless. The spirituality of speculations 
is to be determined chiefly by their acceptance of 
ideas which cannot be proved through the 
ordinary channels of experiment and observa¬ 
tion but are merely the objects of faith 
that is, credulity. The short history of the 
development of ideas that Roy has given will 
bear this out. 

World Is a Reality 

If we call that spiritual which cannot be 
proved by reason then I suppose one must 
discard the entire thesis of spirituality and 
accept a purely material basis for our specula¬ 
tions. That the world as it is given is a reality; 
that it is not an illusion, that it does not require 
a creator to account for its origin and growth, 
because if we assume the existence of the 
creator the various conceptions of God con¬ 
tradict each other hopelessly, because there is 
no solid foundation either in reason or in the 
material world by which we can test its 
validity; people who believe in God say that he 
is above reason and that he is primarily an 
object of faith- The very reasonable objection 
that we can take to this position is this that 
the very proposition, "God is above reason,” 
cannot be made, because it shows that we 
know enough about God to write this 
proposition; and if God is only an object of 
faith, I do not see why we should have only one 
God; like the Hindus and other primitive 
tribes we can have a pantheon of gods; each 
Hindu has a god for himself; why not, if he is 
merely an object of faith ? To rationalise the 
conception of many gods into one god and 
then deny the right of reason to know anything 
about god is merely to kick the ladder when 
we have ascended to the top of the roof. The 
result is that we cannot come down and remain 
on the roof; similarly, if we kick away reason 
after we have made use of it for rationalising 
the conception of god we also remain hanging 
in the air. 

This again is not in Roy’s book but these 
are the implications that we can draw from 
that book. 

Religion and Science 

The history of the progress of man is the 
history of the conflict between his religion and 


his science; philosophy has all along served the 
purpose of being the handmaid of religion ; in 
this conflict science has always come out 
triumphant although religion which is regarded 
as the spiritual bulwark of man’s life did not 
fail to adopt the most irreligious and unspiri¬ 
tual methods of torture and persecution to 
silence the voice of science and prevent it from 
proclaiming the truth to the world; in this 
conflict the protagonists of science have always 
shown themselves to be possessing all the 
spiritual graces that adorn human life and make 
it beautiful, good and truthful, whereas the ad¬ 
vocates of religion have invariably shown them¬ 
selves to be malicious, greedy, grasping and 
having all the seven deadly vices in them ; but 
the light of reason could not he suborned to give 
a false shade and men of science were inspired 
with the noble ideal of freeing humanity from 
its spiritual bondage, compared to which the 
long prayers and meditations of the men of 
religion were proved to be a mere cloak for 
hiding the most sordid material interests. If 
the readers wish to read the details of this 
conflict they should read Roy’s book in which 
he describes them in his own inimitable style. 
What is Wrong? 

If I have to find fault with Roy’s book it is 
this that he started on his scientific enquiry 
with an unscientific notion ; he is a dialectical 
materialist and as such very anxious to prove 
that dialectic materialism is the final philoso¬ 
phy of life. This I look upon as essentially an 
unscientific position. Dialectic materialism is 
no more the final philosophy of life than the 
Hegelian dialectic idealism although Hegel 
was under the impression that he had solved 
in a satisfactory manner all the philosophical 
problems for all times ; Hegel’s apple cart was 
upset by Feurbaeh, Marx and Engels; as an 
intelligent Marxian, Roy is bound to uphold 
dialectic materialism ; but to look upon it as the 
final philosophy for all times is merely trying 
to introduce absolutism in our rational way of 
thinking by a back door; to do him justice it is 
true that Roy contends that change being the 
law of life, nothing is permanent; therefore, we 
may assume that his dialectic materialism also is 
subject to change ; but l wish that he had made 
this point clear in the book which is other¬ 
wise so good that none should miss reading it. 
Critical Scepticism 

Those who have read about the recent re¬ 
searches in physical sciences cannot fail to 
perceive that our very conceptions are under¬ 
going a rapid change; the conception of matter 
itself is changing so much that we can hardly 
know what is material and what is non-mate- 
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ADOLF HITLER 

By ANIL. 


T HE racia l doctrine of Hitler has no scientific 
foundation. Every well-known scientist 
agrees that there is no pure race on the 
face of the earth to-day. But of late Hitler and 
his acolytes have been so insistent upon the 
purity of the German race that their very insist¬ 
ence creates a doubt in the mind of every 
intelligent person; but we do not seek to go 
into the details of this unscientific racial 
theory. What we want to point out is that the 
Fuehrer himself, who hopes to become the 
world-conqueror cannot pretend to possess pure 
Aryan blood. His father was an illigitimate 
son of a servant girl, Maria Schicklgruber, 
who married one Gorz Hiedler when Hitler was 
five years old. Thus the man who talks volubly 
about the nordie race is not nordic at all and 
for anything we know may have Jewish blood 
in him. Apart from the question of his birth 
his hair is black whereas the nordic type 
depieted in the Nazi literature is blonde. 

Hitler’s ambition in life was to be a great 
artist; but after failing to pass the State exa¬ 
mination when he travelled to Vienna at 
eighteen years of age and presented himself to 
the Academy School of Art, he was rejected on 
the ground that “his drawings proved unmistak¬ 
ably that he was not suited to be an artist.” 
He decided, therefore, that as with Michael 
Angelo, it was architecture and not painting 
which was the true medium for his genius. 
At that moment his mother died. Adolf Hitler 
was left alone in the world with no education, 
no leaving certificate and only a portfolio of 
drawings which the Vienna School of Art had 
just pronounced to he bad. He drifted back to 
Vienna. For three years he lived in a men’s 
hostel in Vienna—Brigittenanau, taking his 
meals at a soup kitchen and finding occasional 
employment as a street cleaner or as a house 
painter. There were moments when he was 
forced to beg from passers by. The hostel 
in which he lived housed the dregs of the 
Vienna population. It was in this drab and 
foul dormitory that Adolf Hitler first 
acquired that physical repulsion for Jews 
which thereafter became for him almost a 
pathological obsession- His hatred of Jews 
extended to social democrats and he was much 
influenced by the doctrines of Dr. Karl I.engen, 
the Mayor of Vienna and a violent anti-semite. 


A court case in which he committed perjury 
hastened his decision to leave his native Austria- 
He went to Munich- As he had no occupatio n, 
the ground slipped more and more from under 
his feet. In 1914, he really had to choose 
between becoming a criminal and committing 
suicide. The Great War provided a third 
alternative. 

Hitler’s war record is another mystery. It 
is certain that he spent his time in relative safety 
at divisional headquarters. Nobody knows why 
he never rose to the rank of N. C. O. Very 
few of those who joined up in 1914-15 remained 
privates in 1918. He enlisted as a private in 
the 16th Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment 

known as the.Regiment. In November 

1914 this regiment was engaged in the Ypres 
sector and suffered very serious losses. Hitler 
was not in the front line. He acted as orderly 
to the regimental staff. For a time he served 
as a mess waiter and thereafter was employed 
as a despatch runner. 

Adolf Hitler wears the Iron Cross 1st Class. 
His story is that he received it for having 
captured single-handed fourteen British soldiers, 
Siegmund Graff, then secretary to the ex-Ser- 
vicemen’s Organisation called “Stahlhelm” 
who is now a high official in the Ministry of 
propaganda, investigated the case in 1930. 
According to Graffs report, in August 1918, an 
English gas shell exploded near divisional head¬ 
quarters where Hitler was hanging about, and he 
was found gassed and unconscious. The com¬ 
manding officer wrongly assumed him to be 
dead, and, as an act of piety pinned the cross 
on his tunic. When Hitler came round the 
cross could not be taken away from him. The 
end of the war found him in hospital suffer¬ 
ing from gas poison- ing which had affected 
his eyes. Meanwhile a communist revolution 
had broken out in Bavaria and Munich was 
captured by the Soviet. On May 1st 1919 this 
communist government was suppressed with 
extreme brutality by Colonel Von Epp and his 
young assistant Ernst Rohem. It was at this 
moment that Hitler drifted back to Munich 
He had no family, he had no friends. He applied 
to his former regiment for help. 

The military authorities in Munich were 
much concerned at the time by the communist 
agitation which was being carried on under- 
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ground among discharged soldiers. They 
engaged Hitler as an aymt provocateur and spy. 
His duty was to frequent the public houses 
in poor quarters of the city, to pose as a left 
wing agitator and to furnish regular reports to 
Captain Rohem. 

After nearly a year the birth of Hitler’s 
party occurred in the summer of 1919 in Mu¬ 
nich, late at night in the wine Restaurant 
‘Brenessel.’ It happened then that Captain 
Rohem and some other rowdies entered the 
place and ordered the orchestra to play patriotic 
tunes, and all those present to rise at their feet. 

One middle-aged man, rather drunk, refused 
to obey. 

‘‘That is dull, that is all nonsense,” he 
called. “You'd better make a party.” 

He was the unsuccessful journalist and play¬ 
wright, Dietrich Eckart, may be the greatest 
political genius of the post-war period. 

“What party? ” came the challenging ques¬ 
tion from the intoxicated captain. 

“A party.any party. Just a party for the 

sake of having a party.....so that everybody 

can join it and suppose that they’re fighting 

for his interests.” “Let us have a drink,” 

said Rohem, and joined Eckart. 

Conference followed this first meeting. A 
few weeks later a piece of news was reported 
from Munich to the effect that “Reichswehr 
officers and politicians negotiated to form a 
party which should be both social and national 
so that the workmen too could join it.” This 
news was the announcement of the birth of the 
National Socialists Party. 

Dietrich Eckart clearly visualised the party’s 
future provided that it stuck to two essential 
points. It was to have no clear programme 
and an incompetent leader. 

“The German s/desser” declared Eckart, 
“feels uncomfortable if any one attempts to 
sell him a clear idea. Besides there are parties 
with programmes, plenty of them. Our strength 
must be to have none. We must keep on 
promising that we can do everything better. 
The German spiesser does not want to be asked 
questions. Give them a leader to command 
and they will be glad to obey and let the other 
fellows think for them.” 

Later Eckart described the “Leader” he 
visualised: “A vain monkey he should be. 
Big-voiced and stupid. Some one who believes 
in the silliest nonsense he ever spouts. He 
must be a bachelor so that he can catch the 

women.and a soldier. ....not an officer.. 

a soldier.” 

The same evening Private Adolf Hitler 
received orders to report to Eckart. 


REVIEW. 

Idiocy of Idealism. liy Oauar Levy. (Hodge, 

ERNARD Shaw thinks that this book 
ought to be called the Neutral History 
of Dictators and Saviours. This "well- 
known and entirely tactless Nietzchean Jew,” 
who edited the English translation of the works 
of his master demonstrates in this provocative 
essay the theory that the trouble with the 
world is not its departure from religion but its 
excess of religion. What is wrong is not too 
much materialism but too much idealism. 
This idealism, he thinks, comes straight out of 
the Bible. To Judaism and its principle of the 
Chosen People he traces the Nazis and their 
race myth- In Christianity with its blessing 
on the poor and lowly he discovers the source 
of Bolshevism. For Levy the real Christ is not 
"meek and mild” but a revolutionary demago¬ 
gue, a would-be king. He traces this type of 
visionary throughout subsequent history in a 
straight line through Luther, Calvin, Cromwell 
Rousseau, Fichte, Hegel, Hitler and Stalin. 
Behind the long line of revolutionaries and 
reformers, first consciously religious and later 
secularised, he finds the idea of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. It created the Puritan revolution 
in England and in a different form the Revolu¬ 
tion in France. Under the cloak of philoso¬ 
phic idealism it gave sanction to German 
nationalism till, as Mr. Levy thinks, it reached 
its acme in the present age of fanaticism and 
intolerance. The book is full of striking if 
unorthodox thoughts- "Not only one but many 
a Christian died on the cross, and the others 
sent their enemies there.” The religious man in 
power has the advantage of "unloading his 
conscience on the dunghill of Providence. 

Levy thinks that “the Gospel of St. Marx” is 
only a logical outcome of the extremism of the 
‘‘Bolshevik of Bethlehem” and Lenin did not 
suspect that he himself was intoxicated by “the 
opium of the people,” The conclusion is natu¬ 
rally that of Nietzche; the necessity to save 
one’s soul by conquering "for the masters; 
dechristianized, denationalized, and devulgariz- 
ed, the Kingdom of Earth.” 

It is all very clever but really rather distort¬ 
ed. Nietzche himself died mad and perhaps 
was the greatest idealist of them all. There 
may be more to be said for the revolutionaries 
and the prophets than the exponent of an 
aristocratic ethic cares to admit but there is a 
certain element of truth in this twisted thesis 
that the orthodox of all the Churches, secular 
as well as religious, might do well to consider. 

— The Sunday Statesman, 1-9-40. 










Because the Bible Tells Me So 

By W. BALL 


I must believe and must obey 
What contradictory Scriptures say, 

For if I don’t I sure shall go 
Into that awful hell below, 

Where almost all of us will he 
Tormented through eternity. 

This is certain, this 1 know. 

Because the Bible tells me so. 1 

Therefore, lest 1 have to hear 
Endless torture and despair, 

God’s commands I’ll strive to keep, 
Though they may cause my flesh to 
So often does some holy verse [creep. 
Charter murder, theft, and worse. 

Such were God s commands 1 know. 
Because the Bible tells me so. 2 

Though God at times may seem to say, 

In brief, low words, Thou shalt not slay, 
More often far in piercing alt 
He shrieks aloud, Thou shalt, thou &hatl\ 
Slaughter—he'll—these are his will; 

So 1 will learn to hate and kill; 

Flse God will curse me. This I know, 
Because the Bible tells me so.^ 

If hoys or girls should work or play 
Upon God’s holy Saturday, 

We saints must stone them all to death; 
For so God’s glorious Bible saith. 

Oh ! what a treat twill be indeed. 

To hear them shriek and see them bleed ! 
With holy joy the (lints I’ll throw, 

Because the Bible tells me so. + 

All witches must he surely killed, 

'That God’s dear Word may he fulfilled; 
Yet though to slay them God doth bid. 
They don’t exist and never did, 

So teacher says at other times. 

And calls such deeds most cruel crimes. 
Still, witches must he killed, I know. 
Because the Bible tells me so. 5 
God’s blessed Scriptures, too, ordain 
That all blasphemers shall be slain; 

The congregation must arise 

And stone each wretch uutil he dies; 

And all who will not own God’s sway— 
That is, his priests, whom we must pay— 


We swift must kill; we must, I know. 
Because the Bible tells me so. 6 

Thus we must murder, day by day, 
Proud heretics and all who pray 
To images of wood or stone 
Or any god save ours alone. 

And if a town turn to such sin. 

We must slay every soul therein. 

And burn that town; we must, I know. 
Because the Bible tells me so. 7 

I may, as pious fancy craves, 

Go capture girls and men as slaves, 

And sell or buy for lust or gain; 

So God’s most holy laws ordain, 

The slave-girl 1 ha ve “humbled,” I 
May drive forth with our child to die, 

Or beat them lingeringly to death 
Unpunished ; so God’s Bible saith. 8 

They are my money, God explains ; 
lienee he such “rights of men” ordains. 
Slave-hunters and their lusts his care. 
Of captured maids he took his share. 
When men and matrons all were killed, 
As in his wisdom he had willed ; 

He spared not. even babes, 1 know, 
Because the Bible tells me so. !) 

Divorce courts we no longer need. 

The laws of priests now supersede. 

A woman false (but no false man), 

Must he found out by God’s own plan; 
His priest gives a doubted daughter 
DusL from the floor mixed with water. 

If false, her flesh shall rot away ; 

So God’s unerring Scriptures say. 10 

If in distress or faith run wild, 

1 should devote my wife and child 
To God as oiler in gs I must keep 
My sacred oath, and though I weep 
Must sacrifice them to the Lord 
By sacred fire, by holy sword. 

This is Jehovah’s will, I know, 

Because the Bible tells me so. 11 

I may sell any girl of mine, 

As bond-slave, or as concubine; 

But if she ask me hut to try 

Some nobler faith, then she must die. 


1 Mark xvi. 16; ix. 43-48; Matt, xxv. 41-46. 2 Deul. xx. 14-1.7; Joshua x 28-42; Nuni. 

xxxi. 17, 18; xxxhi. 55, 56; 1 Sam. xv. 2, 3; Ex. xi. 2; xii. 35, 36; m. 2, 22. See also 

etc :! Lev. xxvi. 7-39; vii. 25-27; Num. iii. 10, 38. Also 1 2 " 4 ° *“te. Ex. 

I 5; xxxv. 2, 3; Num. xv. 35, 30; 30, 31; Heb. x. 28-31; Matt. v. 1 /, 19. / Ex. xxu. 18; Lev 

xx 27- l! Lev. xxiv. 16; Num. xv. 30, 31; Dent. xvii. 12, 2-1. ' Ex. xxu. 2l; xxxn, 27, Dent. 

Xiih l, 5, 12-16; xviii. 20: Lev. xvii. 8. 9, 4, 14. 8 Dent. xx. 10-15: xxi. 10-14; Gen. xxi. 14: 
Ex. xxi. 2, 6, 7, 20, 21; Lev. xxv. 44-46. !l Num. xxxi. 17, 18, 28-47. ' Num. y. 11,31. 

II Lev. xxvii. 28, 29; Judges xi. 29-40; Gen xxii, 2, 15-18; 2 Sam. xxi. 1.-6; 9, 14. [1 .l.U. 
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Son, daughter, wife, or dearest friend. 

Who asks me to strange gods to bend. 

Must die by my own hand, I know, 

.Because the Bible tells me so. 1 - 

And all these deeds are good and right. 

Cod’s law alone gives perfect light 
Unto our helpless, darken’d eyes. 

Making the poor and simple wise; 

And we must trust no other guide 
But by this law alone abide. 

(rod’s law is perfect. This I know, 

Because the Bible tells me so.' : * 

If men are ill and like to die 
No skilful doctor must conn; nigh; 

To call a good physician in 
Would be a naughty wicked sin. 

Cod’s elders must anoint the man 
With oil, and pray. This is God’s plan— 

I must rely on this, I know, 

Be cause the Bible tells me so. 1 

Tis guaranteed by Truth divine 
That devils enter men and swine; 

And you or I can cast them out 
By fasting and by conquering doubt. 

And those who say this is absurd. 

Mock and despise God’s Holy Word. 

Devils can be expel I’d, 1 know, 

Because the Bible tells me so.- 

I can, if faith be found in me. 

Make mountains leap into the sea, 

And wither trees, as Christ has said, 

And walk the weaves, and raise the dead; 

And poison cannot injure me; 

And at my touch disease will flee. 

All this is certain; this 1 know. 

Because the Bible tells me so. 3 

If two of us, agreeing pray, 

God will do whate’er we say. 

Oh, if two Christians could agree, 

What wonders then the world would see. 

Oh, that one grain of faith were found. 

That miracles might still abound. 

As in dark times they did, 1 know, 

Because the Bible tells me so. 4 

1 hate all thrift, I take no oath; 

The Bible hath forbidden both. 

Poor-spirited, absurdly meek, 

Peace now at any price I seek; 

12 Ex. xxi. 7, Deut. xiii. 6-10. 


Inviting wrong continually 
By bribing all who injure me; 

For such are Christ’s commands, 1 know. 
Because the Bible tells me so. 5 

I must bless rogues who’d cut my throat, 
Reward the thief who steals my coat, 

Eel all assailants go scot free, 

Nay, help them in assaulting me; 

And when they give my face a thwack, 
Present unto their kicks my back; 

And take alternate kick and blow 
From every brutal-minded foe. R 

Beneath the vilest tyrant’s curse, 

Though wife and child be slain or worse. 
We must submit, and kiss the rod— 

The powers that be are all of God. 

Slaves, hug your chains, be curs sublime; 
To fight for freedom would be crime; 

Resist not evil; fight no foe; 

Because the Bible tells you sod 

1 may now lead a wicked life. 

And beat my children and my wife, 

And cheat my friends and rob the poor. 
And make their lives hard to endure; 

It 1 believe, God pardons all. 

So ere I die I’ll on Ifirn call. 

Then I shall go to heaven, I know. 

Because the Bible tells me so . 8 

My life may be one round of sin; 

A kindly act need ne’er creep in; 

If 1 in predestined Lo believe, 

God’s purpos’d grace 1 shall receive. 

For heavenly thrones ’twill make me fit. 
Whatever crimes I may commit. 

Tis faith that saves, not deeds, 1 know. 
Because the Bible tells me so. 0 

Faith gives me wings; faith saves from hell; 
If faith is in me all is well. 

No matter what my sins below, 

In heaven they are as driven snow. 

Deeds of the deepest, darkest dye 
Are innocence itself on high. 

Faith so transforms our sins, I know. 
Because the Bible tells me so. ll) 

So I’ll believe and I’ll obey 

What God’s conflicting Scriptures say. 

For sceptics wise in their own eyes 
Will feed tli e worm that, never dies, 

( Continued on 'page 185 ) 

13 Ps. xix. 7-13. 


1 fames v. 14, 1.5. - Luke riii. 26-36; Mark ix. 23-29. See also 
21, 22; Mark xvi- 17, 18; xi. 23, 24; Luke xvii. 6; John xiv. 1,2-14. 


vi. 19-34; v. 34, 3, 5, 39, 44, 45. (i Euke vi. 
Matt. v. 39, 44,45; I Peter ii. 13. 8 Rom. x. 

“ Rom. viii. 29, 30, 33; iv. 5; v. i; ix. 16, 18. 


ix. 23-29. See also :i Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 
. 6; John xiv. 1.2-14. * Matt, xviii. 19. 5 Matt. 

29, 30, 37; Matt. v. 39-48. 1 Rom. xiii, 1 , 2; 

9; Mark. xvi. 16; John v. 24; Euke xxiij. 40-43. 
10 Isaiah i. 18. 
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rial. Therefore, even in the sphere of scientific 
enquiry, it is better to develop some form of 
critical scepticism which does not rest content 
with the acceptance of any formal thesis as 
permanent and final. If I have taken my neck 
out of the noose of idealist philosophy \ am 
not going to put it back in the noose of mate¬ 
rialist philosophy simply because the materia¬ 
list philosophy as it has developed especially 
in its dialectical aspects is hardly distinguish¬ 
able from the idealist philosophy of Hegelian 
thinkers. If I am not wrong I can say with¬ 
out any fear of contradiction that dialectic 
materialism rendered great service to the cause of 
the Russian revolution ; but since that revolution 
has taken on today certain reactionary forms 
and is seeking to stabilise itself with a rigid 
bureaucracy which does not reflect the progres¬ 
sive urge of the masses of Russia and is on the 
contrary interested in maintaining its own posi¬ 
tion, the materialist philosophy of Marx, 1 am 
afraid, will develop and is actually developing 
the same objectionable features that religion 
developed in its conflict with science. Today 
no free research is possible in Russia, no free 
education is possible, individual and civil liber¬ 
ties are curtailed and the entire economic and 
political power concentrated in the hands of 
one man who rules the vast Russian masses 
with a ruthlessness and ferocity which would 
have put to shame even Peter the Great. This 
political reaction is inevitably reflected in mate¬ 
rialist philosophy also. Marx, Engels and 
even Lenin have become infallible; vast com¬ 
mentaries are written on their texts in the man¬ 
ner that Shanker and Ramanuja wrote in our 
country on IJpanishads ; but no one can ques¬ 
tion the validity of Marx’s theses. Marx is 
occupying today the same position in Russia 
t hat Aristotle occupied in Europe in the Middle 
Ages ; Stalin has become greater than any pre¬ 
vious Popes of the Roman Catholic Church; 
the Greek Church is not now officially in exist¬ 
ence in Russia but the Kremlin has taken 
the place of that Church today and Stalin com¬ 
bines in his own grasp both the temporal and 
spiritual power- What Roy fails to see is that 
simply because we call a philosophy materialist 
it does not necessarily become progressive on 
that account; even materialist philosophy can 
develop the same objectionable and irrational 
features when it lias to defend a particular 
mode of political and economic thought. In 
short the dialectic materialism of Marx which 
is today defending the Stalinist bureaucracy 
cannot possibly be distinguished from the dia¬ 
lectic idealism of Hegel which was interested in 
defending the Prussian state. 


Because the Bible Tells Me So 

{Continued from page 184) 

Burning and writhing, down in hell, 

Where almost all mankind must dwell. 

Since Cod saves very few, I know. 

Because the Bible tells me so. 11 

God plunges them in quenchless flame, 

Glory he to his holy name ! 

They shriek for ever in that fire; 

Hallelujah! Strike the lyre ! 

Praise in the highest be to God; 

I'or every Flame’s a scourging rod ! 

And this will come to pass, I know, 

Because the Bible tells me so, 

J1 Matt. vii. 14; Rom. xiv. 23; Heb. xi. 6. 
L - Rev. xxi. 8; xix. 3; Luke xvi. 23 24. 

| Note. —The above U issued as a leaflet by the Secu¬ 
lar Society Ltd. (it, Far ring'd on St., London.— Ed. \ 

NOTES & NEWS. 

(Continued from page 178 ) 

gently reminded by the other two Christian 
gentlemen Hitler and Mussolini (they have 
not yet been excommunicated by the Pope) of 
the help they gave him in massacring helpless 
women and children in republican Spain. 
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Society to Promote 
Human Equality 

O UR Society originated early in 1934 on 
the initiative of The Ethical Union, the 
original members of the Committee 
being R. Dimsdale Stocker, F. J. Gould and 
R. A. Price with A. W. S- Mitchell as Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, all being members of the Ethical 
Union and two, at least, members of the 
Rationalist Press Association- 

R. Dimsdale Stocker and F- J. Gould have 
since died as has Har Dayal (who was also oil 
the Committee.) . 

The original object ol the Society was 

stated to be:— 

“To insist on human equality as an ethical 

ideal-.to advocate the greatest possible measure 

of economic equality between all human 
beings; and to support all practical proposals 

to that end.” . 

Mr. Price, who has been appointed Chair¬ 
man of the Committee, had long felt that the 
approach to economic equality could but be 
made through a monetary system which began 
by providing, out of our economic inheritance 
from the past, an income to every individual 
and community—small at first—but to become 
sufficient to provide at least the necessaries of 
life for all. 

This view was adopted by the Committee and 
in 1937 the Society in General Meeting sanctio¬ 
ned a further official "Object” as follows:— 

“On a basis of equality to provide every 
man, woman or child within the community 
with a basic income, payable out of the 
National resources, progressively increasing 
to assure at least the necessaries of life -food, 
clothing and shelter to every individual.” 
Mr. Price had published as long ago as 
1920 a booklet advocating unearned minimum 
incomes for all. The Socieity having adopted 
the idea issued later in 1937 a 16-page fairly 
closely printed brochure demonstrating the 
benefits which would accrue to any Nation 
which adopted a Basic Income System. 

Its effects upon Employment, Unemploy¬ 
ment, Wages, Salaries and Profits, Family Life, 
Personal Industry, initiative, enterprise, physi¬ 
cal and mental fitness, moral character and 
many other aspects of life are dealt with; and a 
graph showed the gross inequalities of income 
Sow existing and the equalizing effect of Basic 

revised edition of the brochure has been 
minted this year and can be obtained from the 
Society’s Secretary, A. W. S. Mitchell, address 


10 Quernmore Road, London, N. 4- Price 3)>d. 
post free. 

Foolish criticism that Human Equality is 
impossible because men and women will 
always be different: in height, weight and shape 
and also in mental powers and accomplish¬ 
ments led to the decision that it was desirable 
to formulate a definition of Human Equality. 
After consideration some words of the late 
F- ]. Gould were adopted as follows:—_ 

"Equality is a mode of society in which 
we wish to treat all men, women and child¬ 
ren with a like respect and on the basis of 
that wish to provide all with the best 
material help towards universal health, 
efficiency and friendship.” 

When one thinks of the hundred millions 
in India and of their widely differing levels of 
capacity and character and of their varying 
systems, languages and religion, equality must 
indeed for that country seem a far-away dream- 
yet we believe that if a beginning could be 
made in the direction of economic equality 
through Basic Incomes, however small, a 
revolution would be begun, which in a time 
shorter than appears now to be possible would 
change the face of India and bring hope and 
life to the downtrodden millions. 

We do not wish it to be inferred that we 
think the manifestation of money will bring 
prosperity. We know that production, distri¬ 
bution and exchange are vital factors and we 
think that the monetary system can be used to 
guide production, distribution and exchange so 
that the distribution will take place so far as 
possible according to the number of mouths to 
be filled. 

I he Society has a number of members in 
India and in other places overseas. 

Its address is 4a, Inverness Place, Queens¬ 
way, Bayswater, London, 2. 

A. W. S. Mitchell, 
Hon- Sec. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Vani Vilas Mohalla, 
Mysore, 31st August, 1940. 

JO 

The Editor, ‘ Reason 
Dear Sir, 

I am most grateful to you for the honour 
you have done me by noticing some of my 
writings on pages 129 and 138 of your journal 
for August 1940- Seeing that you respect 
‘Reason’ most, 1 have ventured to state here 
what appears to me to be in perfect consonance 
with Reason’ which is my “ inner conviction ” 
to which you specially appeal in your printed 
comments . 

1. \ ou say that you “prefer not to base 
youi conclusions on them (authorities), nor 
indeed, wdl any authority satisfy us in this 
matter, and yet you quote on the opening page 
on the said issue, the words of Swami Vivekan- 
anqa, as your motto ! 

f» If my‘inner conviction ’ be that you 
are entirely in the wrong, what are we to do ? 

; f 1 ° whom else are we to appeal ? Next, 
b ) it my inner conviction ’ agrees with what 
another man, e.g. Swarm Vivekananda, says, 
snoukl l not say so or quote him ? (d) Why 
do you quote him if Rationalism or the Ration¬ 
alist association holds that a man of ‘ Reason ’ 
should never agree with another? If this be 
not your creed ( f) Why do you object to my 
agreeing with Swami V ivekananda or the Gita 
or Goethe . (f) if you say that no two Ratio¬ 

nalists should agree, then, why do you quote 
Socrates, the Rationalist f'rinceps on page 122 
of the same issue? And what is meant by an 
A asocial ion of Rationalists ? 

r, p i dge * n criticising me you 

say Rationalism does not merely imply ‘doinu 
good to others by making them realize the 
9TP^ri a1 !J ce °f Reason ’ “but much more, than 
, • 4/ a y tell mo. what this “much more” is ? 

3. Your next reference is to ray “ lack of 
intellectual courage ”. Now, I have openly said 
in all my publications as well as in my fetters 
on bus subject that my highest appeal is only 
to Reason . 1 have made no secret of it in all 

my travels throughout India and in Europe. 
What more does intellectual courage’ mean? 
it does not teach me intolerance 0 f another’s 
views or convictions or to separate myself from 
those t.iat do not agree with me. 

Yours sincerely, 

V. SGBRAMANYA IYER. 
Just a word of explanation before we ans¬ 
wer Mr. Iyer. The review of Mr. Iyer’s pam- 
phlet hmmn ani IntuiUm was written by our 
editor Prol. Karre, and bears his signature. All 


that appears on the middle page of Reason 
To Correspondents, Notes and News etc. is 
written by our Asstt. Ed-, Mr. Solomon, and 
likewise bears his signature- 

However, had Mr. Iyer read carefully that to 
which he refers in his letter, this letter would 
never have been written. Please refer to the 
letter: 

(1) We do not see any contradiction in 
this. Quoting anyone merely implies that we 
appreciate what is said or the way it is said. In 
this particular case we quote not because Swami 
Vivekananda has said it but because of the 
quotation itself. We would have quoted it 
even if good old Col. Blimp had said it. And by 
the way that is not our motto. 

W We)], you are welcome to it, 

. ^PP ea l to facts and state reasons why 
you think we are wrong. 

(') By all means. 

<AJ We never said anything of the kind. 

with inybody eWr ° bjeC,od ‘° anybod >' feeing 

(/) Same as (d) 

2. Rationalism may be defined as the 
mental attitude which unreservedly accepts the 
supremacy of Reason and aims at mtabtUhina a 
system of philosophy and rthks, verifiable by expe- 
penmee and independent of all arbitrary ussump. 

ST r (Memorandum of the K. 

i A., London). That surely implies much more 
than merely doing good to others by making 
them realize the importance of Reason” ? 

3. Far be it from us to accuse Mr. Subrah- 
\xrL_ n ^ a ^' Ver ? ^ ac k of intellectual courage” 
What we said was: “The excuse that one 
should not label oneself as belonging to any 
particular body or as holding any particular 
doctrine or belief is generally put forward by 
those who lack intellectual courage. It is also 
due to the common mistake of thinking that 
Rationalism is a creed.” Does this mean that 
we accuse Mr. Iyer of "lack of intellectual 
courage . It it does, we were not aware of it. 

it is indeed heartening to learn that Mr’ 
Iyer has always openly said that his “highest 
appeal is only to ‘Reason’ ” 

We hope .we have made ourselves clear 
enough to avoid any further misunderstanding, 

— A. Sf Asstt. Ed. 

Dear Mr. Solomon, 

lhank you for copies of “Reason,” your 
letter, and specially the excellent booklet "Four 
rasters and An Unbeliever,” which I enjoyed 
very much. It was such a surprising pleasure 
to go through the latter that I have already 
passed it on to not Jess than four of my friends 
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here. I think, even without Dr. D’Avoine’s 
splendid talks, some portions of the Pastors’ 
speeches alone would have gone a long way in 
our favour ! As it is, I have only praise and 
admiration for Dr. D’Avoine ! Let’s have more 
of ’em ! 

As regards new supporters and members, 
may I say that three or four friends are actually 
awaiting enrolment forms. Obviously, by the 
interest evinced by many members of this Hos¬ 
tel in the copies of REASON proudly displayed 
on my desk, it is a cinch that Rationalism will 
find many devotees from here. Will you kindly 
see that I get at least six enrolment forms soon ? 

I don’t know if I can get as many as thirty 
members from here. But rest assured that 
there will be ample whole-hearted support from 
me and my friends for this cause so worthy of 
encouragement and so vitally necessary for India. 

Yours, 

M. V. Mathew. 

The Editor, "Reason. ’ 

Sir, 

I have been glad to see that the R. A. I. is 
not content to gather recruits, hut is equally 
concerned to foster unity and fellow-feeling 
among its members, so necessary for the 
Rationalist, who usually has to cut himself off 
from the vast Society of the Superstitious and 
would he left isolated were there no "brother¬ 
hood” to receive him. 

The Rationalist, as one who has freed 
himself from the harmful beliefs and the 
obsessions of the Established Religions, is 
best equipped for making life for himself and 
for others a thing of beauty and a joy. It 
is, therefore, necessary that Rationalists should 
meet as often as possible and help to create 
a social atmosphere which will be as a beacon 
of life and hope to those who have privately 
shed the superstitions of their religions, but 
dare not run the risk of being isolated. 

In this connection I was glad to note the 
popularity among our members of the fortnight¬ 
ly meetings at the Indian Institute of Sociology. 
The lively discussion that followed the first 
lecture (which attracted a good number of 
non-members too) showed the wide interest it 
had aroused among those present. 

I think it is not sufficiently well-known that 
members of the R.A.I. are allowed the 
use of the extensive library of the Indian 
Institute of Sociology on payment of the usual 
deposit of Rs- 5/-. Thus, there is now a triple 
attraction—the personal contact among mem¬ 
bers. the lectures and discussions, and the 
library and the study circles it is to germinate. 


Dr. D’Avoine and yourself are usually 
present whenever informal meetings of mem¬ 
bers are arranged. There are a good many 
of our members who are younger and less 
busy than the two of you. Now that they may 
read about the new impulse in the Association, 

I think we may expect them at our future 
fortnightly meetings before their absence be¬ 
comes conspicuous. 

Yours, etc., 

R. A. 

To The Editor “ Reason ” 

Sir, 

I have read the appeal by our President in 
the September issue ofReason . I think it 
is a matter of congratulation for those who 
are at the helm of affairs that the R.A.I. should 
have continued to exist against such heavy odds. 

I hope the R. A. I. grows from strength to 
strength and I hope to do my bit towards the 
same Even if we are able to reduce the subs¬ 
cription from Rs. 5 - to Rs. 3/-, those of us 
who can afford must continue to subscribe 
more. It is to the courageous work of Ration¬ 
alists in the past that we owe the fact that 
today we no longer waste money on the 
ministers of religious dope and we should not 
count it too much to divert an equivalent 
amount to help the enlightenment of others. 

In a period marked by reactionary move¬ 
ments and widespread obscurantism the R.A.I. 
will be able to continue its noble task of up¬ 
holding the banner of freethought in this coun¬ 
try only if Rationalists bear in mind Paine’s 
warning that "those who expect to reap the 
blessings of freedom must, like men, undergo 
the fatigues of supporting it” and do their best 
for the best of causes- 

Yours, etc., 

- J. J- M. 

The Editor "Reason.” 

Sir, 

Just a few words to record my appreciation 
of the excellent work carried on by the R.A.I. 

I have just succeeded in getting two of my 
friends to join the R.A.I. I hope to get more 
before this most Christian year is out- 

May I suggest that those who are unable 
to get any new member should send a year’s 
subscription for "Reason” for one or two 
friends whom they think likely to be interested. 

With all good wishes. 

R. M. 

I disagree with every word of what you say, 
but I shall defend to the death your right to 
ggy — Voltaire — Chup, I\ , 
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STANDARD WORKS BY FAMOUS 
FREETHINKERS 
Thinkers’ Library 

Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical by 

Herbert Spencer. A great book on a great subject. 

A Short History of the World by H. G. Wells. 
Ini the pages of this book we review the pageant of 
earth, of life, of primitive man, and of civilisation, as 
seen by one of the most vivid writers of our day. 

Anthropology (in 2 Vols) by Sir E. B, Tylor. This 
is the scientific “Book of Genesis.” Vpl. 1 describes 
thB life of early Man and how he learned to talk and 
write. Vol. 2 deals with the arts of life and pleasure, 
and the growth of Knowledge and Religion.(IUustrated). 

The Evolution of the Idea of God by Grant Allen. 
Twenty years were occupied in preparing and ten 
years in writing this standard work on the history of 
the God-idea— which is the history of religion itself. 

The Churches and Modern Thought by Vivian 
Phelips. A frank, fearless, and fascinating study of 
the question “Is Christianity True ?” 

The Martyrdom of Man by Winwood Reade. Ac¬ 
claimed as a classic of the nineteenth century, un¬ 
equalled in artistry of language and lucidity of style. 

The Evidence for the Supernatural by Dr. Ivor, 

LT 4 . Tudkett. Surveys the answer of Science to the 
question “Is Spiritualism True ?” Is the Supernatural 
Credible ?” 

The Existence of God by Joseph McCabe. A schol¬ 
arly and searching examination into the origin, history, 
and present position of th; belief in God with a reply 
to Sir J. Jeans, Sir A. Eddington, and other apologists, 

Psychology for Every Man (and Woman) by 

A E. VL.iiiG a c>ar and ei.-ndse introduction 
:•! 1 h-■ s11 i y •.>r h v.: a % ti clr. rac t <:■ r 

Letters on Reasoning by J. M. Robertson. A 
scholarly exposition on rational thinking. 

Clearer Thinking; (Logic for Every Man) by 

A. E. Mander, A valuable and practical guide to clear 
and logical thinking. 

Man and His Universe by J. Laqgdon-Davies. An 
excellent survey of Man’s progress from a primitive 
outjlook on life to a modern scientific one and the 
oadses that contributed to it. 

First Principle* by Herbert Spencer (Ra, 2/-) A 
©lehr and orderly synthesis of knowledge. 

The Rights of Man by Thomas Paine. A treatise 
in defence of those principles of freedom for which the 
author so valiantly fought and suffered. 

The Universe of Science by Prof. H. Levy. An 
excellent book on the Philosophy of Science. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings by 

Hofiry Mandslay, M. D. Reveals the psychological pro¬ 
cesses by which man arrived at beliefs commonly attri¬ 
buted to mystical sources. 

Price Re. lj*each, post free. 

Rationalist Association of India, 

5-12, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


New Members Joining 

THE RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIA 

will get free: 

THE CRUX OF 
THE INDIAN PROBLEM 

By Dr. R. P. Paranjpye 

FOUR PASTORS 
AND AN UNBELIEVER 

A series of talks between 
Dr, C. L, D Avoine, and Fouk PA8TOB9 

AND 

“REASON” 

for one year 
* 

Write to : 

The Jl. Hon. Secret,arm: 

The Rationalist Association of India, 

5-12, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


Every Student of Hindu Law 
should read. 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 

PRIZE ESSAY 

ON 

‘why the present 

HINDU LAW 

OF 

SURVIVORSHIP 

APPLICABLE TO 

JOINT FAMILY PROPERTY 
SHOULD BE ABOLISHED”, 

By: 

K. B. GAJENDRAGADKAR, 

B.A. (Hons.) LL.B., 

Price As. 4. Postage Extra. 

Can be had from :— 

THE HINDUSTAN BOOK DEPOT. 
21, Dalai Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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IF YOU WANT 


To read choicest books, 

To dispuss modern problems, 

To get correct information about current topics, 

To have contact with intellectuals, and 

To understand the making and growth of our Society— 

Then You Must Remain in Touch with 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY. 

OBJECTS. 

To promote the Sociological interest of the Indian people, to gather 
and disseminate all sorts of sociological information, to facilitate the 
study of sociology, to focus the views of experts on such questions, to 
form and maintain a Library, etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Donors Rs. 500/- or more. Life Members Rs. 100/- or more. 
Ordinary Members Rs. $/- per year payable half-yearly. R. L. T. Library 
Deposit Rs. 5/-. 

All members have the free use of the Library which contains a 
good collection of books on Economics, and also the Library of the 
R. L. Trust Hostel which also contains an excellent collection of latest 
books on all branches of sociology, namely, Economics, Ethics, Eugenics, 
Psychology, Philosophy, Politics, History, Biography and Fiction on 
current social problems. 

Members are also entitled to publications of the Institute at such 
concessions as may be determined by the Managing Committee from 
time to time, as also one Magazine can be supplied at the cost of the 
Institute and any otherMagazine for'which concessions could be secured 


by the Institute for its members by any special agreement with its 
Publishers. 

Rules, Regulations, Entrance Form can be had from :—■ 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY, 

R. L. TRUST, ‘RANCHHOD BHUVAN,’ 

Near Opera House, Tram Terminus, 

BOMBAY 4. 

G. S. Pohekar. R. D. Napkarni, 


I5th January 1940, 


Hon. Secretaries 


Pointed by B. Jf, Sbet at the “Adrociate of India” Press, 31, Dalai Street, Port, Bombay 1. Edited and Published b j 
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0Re*d. No. 3060. 


IF YOU WANT 


To read choicest books. 

To dispuss modern problems, 

To get correct information about current topics, 

To have contact with intellectuals, and 

To understand the making and growth of our Society— 

Then You Must Remain in Touch with 

THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY. 

OBJECTS. 

To promote the Sociological interest of the Indian people, to gather 
and disseminate all sorts of sociological information, to facilitate the 
study of sociology, to focus the views of experts on such questions, to 
form and maintain a Library, etc. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Donors Rs. 500/- or more. Life Members Rs. 100/- or more. 
Ordinary Members Rs. 3/- per year payable half-yearly. R. L. T. Library 
Deposit Rs. 5/-. 

All members have the free use of the Library which contains a 

f ood collection of books on Economics, and also the Library of the 
h L. Trust Hostel which also contains an excellent collection of latest 
books on all branches of sociology, namely, Economics, Ethics, Eugenics, 
Psychology, Philosophy, Politics, History, Biography and Fiction on 
current social problems. 

Members are also entitled to publications of the Institute at such 
concessions as may be determined by the Managing Committee from 
time to time, as also one Magazine can be supplied at the cost of the 
Institute and any otherMagazine for'which concessions could be secured 
by the Institute for its members by any special agreement with its 
Publishers. 

Ruks } Regulations, Entrance Form can be had from:—' 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY, 

R. L. TRUST, ‘RANCHHOD BHUVAN,’ 

Near Opera House, Tram Terminus, 

BOMBAY 4. 

G. S. Pohekar, R. D. Napkarni. 


fSth January 1940, 


Hon. Secretaries : 


Printed by B, M. Siwt at tbe “ Advocate of India" Press, 21, Dalai Street, Fart, Bombay 1. Edited and Published by 
i «. 8. Karre, HA„ tar th,« B&fcton&lUk Association of India at IS, New Bbatwadi, Bombay^, 
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RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF INDIA 

5-12, QUEEN’S ROAD. BOMBAY. 

.. | PUBLIC LECTURE 

AT 

THE BLAVATSKY LODGE HALL, French Bridge, Chawpatty. 

THE “SPIRITUAL GENIUS” 

OF INDIA 

SPEAKER: 

M. N. ccy 

Saturday I4th December 1940, at 6 p. m. 

RESERVED SEATS FOR MEMBERS OF THE R. A, 1. AND THEIR FRIENDS ONLY. 

Members sboufcf write to the Hon. Secretaries giving the number 
of seats required on or before 11th December 1040. 


LECTURE EUND 


Series of talks broadcast from the Bombay 


The R. A. I. has decided to arrange one 
public Lecture every month in addition to the 
fortnightly discussions arranged at the Indian 
institute of Sociology. The expenses for each 
lecture will be approximately Rs. 15/- Donations 
jto this fund will be used exclusively for this 
purpose. 

The total amount required is Rs. 195/- for 
thirteen lectures up to December 1941. 

DONATIONS RECEIVED 

I N. M. Bhethena Rs. 15/- 

D. R. D. Wadia „ 5/- 

Dr. M. G. Pradhan „ 5/- 

Nur Jehan Azad „ 2/- 

Akbar Frosh Re. 1/- 

Total Rs. 28/- 

ffnn. Tmtsnnr, 


Series of talks broadcast from the Bombay 
Station of the All India Radio on 23rd, 
24th, 25th, 26th, 30th & 31st Oct. 1939. 

FOUR PASTORS AND 
AN UNBELIEVER 

Represented by 

His Grace Dr. Roberts 

Catholic Archbishop of Bombay 

His Holiness Khalifa 
Bashiruddin Mahomed 

Dastur Kaikushru Mahiar Kutar 

Parses High Priest 

His Holiness Jagadguru Shri 
Shankaracharya Dr. Kurtkoti 

AND 

Dr. C. L. D’Avoine, M. D., 

President , Rationalist Association of huh a. 
Price 4 As. Foreign 6d. 

Available from 

The Rationalist Association of India, 

5-12, Queen’s Road, Bombay. 






Restless, onward must thou strive, 
Never hall or langour know. 
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The Significance of Dasara 

/>\ R. D, Karve 


O N the llJth of October, which happened 
to coincide with the 10th of the lunar 
month Ashvin, Hindu India celebrated 
the anniversary of Rama’s victory over Ravana. 
The former is supposed to be the 7th incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity. 
In mythological times, the Hindu gods were 
always at war with the Rakshasas (demons) 
and the latter were very often victorious. 
Ravana had harassed the gods for a long time 
and held several of them prisoners and made 
them work as household servants. It was for 
the express purpose of getting rid of Havana 
that Vishnu was born as a man, because 
Ravana had secured a boon by which he was 
invulnerable to anybody except human beings, 
whom he did not think sufficiently important 
to be included in that boon. This man was 
Rama, the eldest son of Dasharatha, the king 
of Ayodhya. Ravana was his rival for the hand 
of Sita, who had announced that she would 
marry the one who succeeded in bending the 
huge bow of Shankara ( or Shiva, another of 
the Hindu Trinity) brought there for the 
purpose. Ravana, though a powerful man, could 
not even lift it and fell down under the weight. 
Rama succeeded easily and won the prize. This 
was his first contact with Ravana. 

Later on, when his stepmother insisted on 
his being exiled to the forest for fourteen 
years in order to secure the succession for her 
own son, his wife and another brother insisted 
on accompanying him, and Ravana found the 
opportunity to abduct Sita and take her away 
to his kingdom Lanka (Ceylon). It took Rama 
a long time to find out what had become of 
her, and when he did find it out, it was not an 
easy task to invade Lanka which involved 
crossing the sea to Ceylon. He had however 


secured the help of a tribe of monkeys, one of 
whom, Hanuman, jumped over the sea and 
found out where Sita was kept by Ravana. As 
a mischievous prank, he also set fire to Lanka 
and came back to report. This co-operation of 
monkeys is explained by some people by 
supposing that they were not really monkeys, 
hut a tribe of people who wore their loin-cloth 
in such a way as to leave a tail hanging 
behind. 

There is an interesting story about the build¬ 
ing of a bridge over the sea for the forces of 
Rama to cross over. One of his followers 
found out that if he wrote Rama’s name on a 
stone, it would float on water, but when Rama 
tried to do the same trick himself (of course 
without writing his own name on it), the stone 
sank : a lesson in humility for Rama. He suc¬ 
ceeded ultimately in killing Ravana, setting his 
brother on the vacant throne, and bringing 
back Sita, whom, however, he could not take 
hack into his home, since she had stayed with 
Ravana for an year or so, and could not he 
assumed to be pure. It seems that Rama did 
not doubt her himself, hut wanted a demonstra¬ 
tion of her purity for the benefit of the public. 
Sita was indignant and ordered her brother-in- 
law to construct a funeral pyre, so that she 
might die, but at the same time prayed to Agni 
(the god of fire) that since she was pure, he 
should not burn her. Agni accordingly refused 
to burn her and gave her back to Rama with 
the assurance that she was perfectly pure. 

This was not enough to save her reputa¬ 
tion, however, and after she returned to Ayo¬ 
dhya with Rama, people began to talk, Rama 
heard these rumours and with his exaggerated 
respect for public opinion, told his brother 
-Laxmana to take her to the forest and leave her 
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there, hut she was rescued by Walmiki, the 
author of the Rarnayna, the story of Rama, the 
most ancient epic of the world- 

Rama was known for his righteous life and 
this is why Mahatma Gandhi is always men¬ 
tioning Rama-Rajya (the rule of Rama) as a 
desideratum. I Iis righteousness was, however, 
marred by several ugly incidents- One can 
hardly approve of his abandonment of his 
devoted wife whom he knew to be faithful to 
him. Another cowardly thing to do was the 
way in which he killed Vali, the monkey chief, 
in order to secure the friendship of his brother. 
A fight was staged between the two brothers 
with Rama hidden in the vicinity- Vali, entire¬ 
ly unaware of this, was engaged in personal 
combat: with his brother, when Rama killed him 
with an arrow, certainly a disgraceful act on 
the part of a hero. Vali charged him with 
treachery, and he had to give the lame excuse 
that he was the overlord, and in meting out 
punishment to criminals, common rules ot 
decency could not he considered. Another act 
of his, which looks equally ugly to the modern 
mind, was the beheading of Shambuka on the 
ground that he had committed a crime by study¬ 
ing the Vedas, which, as a Shudra, he had no 
right to do, though orthodoxy defends this by 
saying that, it was considered a crime in those 
days and that one must not judge Rama by 
current ethical ideas. All the same, all these 
acts were not entirely approved even m his 
time. 

There are several fantastic stories con- 
nected with characters appearing in the Rama- 
yana, which find no support in that epic itself. 
For instance, orthodox Hindus believe tfiat 
Ravana had ten heads and twenty hands (not 
twenty feet 1), and he has even been represent¬ 
ed on the stage with ten heads: one 
in the normal place, one above it, and the 
others symmetrically arranged on both 
sides. The Ramayana, however, gives him 
only one head and two hands, i hese 
Kakshasas seem to have been much more 
intelligent than the gods. Ravana possessed 
an airplane, obtained by him by force from his 
step-brother Kubera, as also the island of Ceylon. 
Some people cite this as a proof that oui 
ancestors had airplanes, hut it is highly pro¬ 
bable that this was only a poetic fancy. 
However, the poet does not credit the gods 
with any similar means of transport. In fact 
if Rama had anything like it, there would have 
been no difficulty in getting to Ceylon. \\ ny 
an incarnation of god should be ignorant of the 
latest progress ot science remains a mystery. 
As an incarnation^ however, he was only a 


man and constantly bewailed his fate when he 
was separated from his wife, though this was 
to lead to a war with Ravana, whose 
destruction was the principal object of the 
incarnation- 

Rama is described as having only one 
word (being a man of his word), one arrow 
(never requiring another to kill his enemy), 
and one wife. From this comes the expression 
"Rama-Bana” (arrow of Rama), applied to any 
effective remedy. Ravana was not, however, 
killed by his hrst arrow, and to keep up his 
reputation, he had to use the subterfuge of 
saying that the second arrow was not aimed at 
the same spot of his body. Again, a man 
who abandons his wife even when he is 
perfectly aware of her purity can hardly be 
called a man of his word. As for haying one 
wife, one of our scholars, Mr. B. V . Jadhav, 
who was Minister ot Education for some time, 
has found evidence in the Ramayana itself that 
he had a regular harem. Does this mean then 
that he neglected the other wives and kept 
company with Sita only? There is also a 
story about him, where he consents to an 
amorous interview with the wife of Ahi-Ravana 
(a friend of Ravana) on condition that she 
helped him to kill her husband. His devotee, 
Hanuman, who gave the promise on his 
behalf, made a condition that if the bed broke 
under Rama's weight, he would go away at 
once. After the husband was killed, Hanuman 
got some bees to bore through the wood of the 
bed, so that it collapsed as soon as Rama sat 
on it. Everything is fair in war and his 
reputation was saved by this trick 1 Mr- Jadhav 
also says, as a result of his researches, that the 
story of the Ramayana is not an Indian story 
at all, but an adaptation of an Egyptian story 
narrated to Walmiki by Narada, who was sup 
posed to have access to the three worlds. 
He supports his thesis by pointing out that the 
geographical descriptions of the Ramayana do 
not agree with the situations of the places 
which are now popularly considered to corres¬ 
pond to those of the Ramayana. 

Hanuman, the monkey devotee of Rama, is 
one of the principal characters in the poem. 
He is popularly supposed to live for ever and 
• to be a Brahmachari, that is one who abstains 
completely from sex activity. Mr- Jadhav 
however points out that when Rama returned 
to his kingdom after killing Ravana, and every¬ 
body was rewarded for the help given in. war, 
Hanuman was presented with sixteen young 
ladies, and there is no mention of his having 

(Continued on page 192 ) 




WHAT IS TIME? 

Ziy Dr. G. Y. CHITNIS. 


T HE POPULAR conception of time is very 
simple. It is a purely subjective conception 
and can be understood in terms of definite 

measurements. Time that we ordinarily know 
is divided into years, months, days, hours, 
minutes and seconds ; but this idea, as I said, is 
purely subjective; because there is nothing in 
the objective world corresponding to these va¬ 
rious units of time. Objectively speaking, time 
is a continuous whole and does not know any¬ 
thing about years, months or hours. We have 
a sort of vague feeling that this time implies 
movement and since the world can be conceived 
primarily as being in time, it: is also in a const¬ 
ant: flux. Flux implies not being but becoming, 
and our ancient sages bad the audacious idea of 
getting rid of becoming in time and achieving 
completed being in eternity. 1 call this idea auda¬ 
cious because it is nothing but a pure metaphy¬ 
sical abstraction. If we could have asked these 
venerable sages as to what they meant by eter¬ 
nity, 1 dont think they would have been aide to 
give an adequate answer. What after all, is 
eternity ? How can we conceive eternity apart 
from time? Either we try to stretch time 
nil lathi Hum and call it eternity or we look 
upon eternity as timeless ness, that is, negation 
of time. In either case the idea of eternity has 
a pure logical form but no content. Stated in 
terms of 1 Hegelian dialectics, if time is thesis and 
timelessness is anti thesis, then what is going to 
be the synthesis of these two concepts ? f my¬ 
self do not know and I dare say Hegel did not 
know either- The fact of the matter is that the 
Hegelian dialectical method cannot he applied 
to time; firstly because the method is wrong, 
secondly because time, implying as it does con¬ 
tinuous movement, defies both the formal and 
dialectical laws of logic. 

Shankar and Hegel. 

Therefore, from a strictly philosophical 
point of view it is pure nonsense to talk of eter¬ 
nity as having any existence apart from time; 
but brushing aside the question of eternity 
does not help us in solving the problem of 
time ; and this problem is not easy of solution 
because the entire history of philosophy is 
replete with speculations of the philosophers 
who have heroically tried to grapple with the 
problem and failed- For Shankar, the most 
distinguished among the Indian philosophers, 


the problem did not exist at all. He looked 
upon time as an illusion and eternity as the 
only reality. It is difficult to understand what 
he meant by reality ; hut it is clear that he was 
condemning what was real as unreal and exalt¬ 
ing what was unreal as real. Eternity is not 
real, because it is a pure abstraction achieved 
merely by negativing the conception of time. 
Time is real because we have an actual direct 
experience of it; but philosophers, I suppose, 
especially distinguished philosophers are always 
accustomed to stand on their heads and then 
look at the world. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that they should mistake an abstraction for 
reality and reality for illusion. Hegel commit¬ 
ted the same mistake as Shankar and although 
Marx claims to have inverted the Hegelian pro¬ 
cess of thinking, yet the cobwebs of dialectics 
that he inherited from Hegel landed him in an 
idealist position of which he was not conscious 
and of which even to this day, his followers are 
not conscious. 

Newton and Kant. 

Issac Newton looked upon time as objec¬ 
tively real and hence was led to the most im¬ 
portant discovery of the law of gravitation ; 
hut Immanuel Kant again denied the objective 
reality of time and turned it into a pure ideal 
construction. To him both the time and space 
were forms of sensibility through the medium 
of which alone the phenomena! world could he 
understood. The noumenon or the nunj cat stch 
was unknown and unknowable. Man has to he 
content only with the knowledge of appearan¬ 
ces. He cannot know anything about things 
in themselves. Kant in his celebrated work, 
"The critique of pure reason” thus reached a 
completely agnostic position. To Kant time 
was ideal because he wanted to make sure that 
his philosophic speculation would square with 
the results of pure mathematics. This was in¬ 
deed a silly notion but Hegel, coining after 
Kant, by making the reality of time dependent 
upon the reality of timelessness, made it sillier 
still. But I need not go into the details of 
these speculations as they are quite irrelevant to 
my present theme- 

Henry Bergson. 

The French philosopher Henry Bergson 
gave an unqualified recognition to the objective 
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reality of time. To him time was the stuff of 
which reality was made, nay it was reality 
itself. His creative evolution visualises the 
world as in a continuous process of becoming 
and if life is nothing but movement then time 
is an integral part of life. I ime cannot be 
separated from life and hence is real. He con¬ 
ceives life as a kind of cinematographic film in 
motion- If you take the film out of the projec¬ 
tor you discover that it is made up of so many 
still pictures and it is only when motion is im¬ 
parted to it that we get the view of the story in 
continuous movement. Our life is also in a 
flux but for practical purposes our intellect cuts 
it into so many pieces which are static. He 
gives another beautiful illustration of a flowing 
river. If we fill a number of jars with water 
and arrange it in a row, shall we he justified in 
ca’ling it a river? It does not give us any idea 
of the constant flow of the river at all. Simi¬ 
larly, °ays Bergson, our intellectual view of life 
is a static view which consists of sticking toge¬ 
ther so many bits of knowledge; but 
that is not the view of the real life, because the 
real life is flowing, bounding and jumping 
forward. This life cannot be understood in terms 
of intellectual conceptions. Time is the very 
essence of this bounding life; Kantian time 
belongs to the intellectual view of life and 
hence it is ideal and static ; but the Bergsonian 
ti ne is inseparable from a flowing life and 
fhere f ore it is real, vital and dynamic. Finally 
Einstein has merged time in space and time- 
spare in a four dimensional continuum, thereby 
rendering certain problems in physics easier of 
solution ; but even Einstein has not thrown 
any light upon what is time and therefore, I 
think, for the present, the problem will remain 
insoluble. 

Sign of Wisdom. 

It is a sign of great wisdom to be able to 
answer all the questions that are asked ! But 1 
think it is a greater wisdom to know which 
questions could at all be legitimately asked. 
Without verifying the legitimacy of the question 
if the wise man is trapped into answering a, 
then the consequence is that the wise man in 
volves himself in contradictions from which he 
cannot possibly extricate himself; therefore it 
is necessary lo state frankly that the question 
which forms the title of this article is an illegiti¬ 
mate question. We may as well ask if the uni¬ 
verse has a beginning, if the egg comes before 
the hen or >'v:e r < • if the soul is immortal or 
what is the first cause of creation. It is easy to 
satisfy children when they ask who made the 


universe by saying that God made it. The ans 
wer is as silly as the question t but some child 
ren are more inquisitive and when they ask 
who made God, then the wise man is ignomi- 
niously stumped. Many of us are grown bodily 
hut really possess juvenile minds. I he scienti- 
lic researches of a Newton or an Einstein may 
satisfy their curiosity but they do not satisfy 
the scientists themselves. Why Einstein himself 
has begun to express doubts about his own 
theory of relativity; perhaps a new Einstein 
will arise to destroy the theories of old 
Einstein. 

Role of Science. 

It does not mean that science is useless, that 
we should go back to religion and metaphysics. 
Science lias a useful purpose to serve in so far 
as it continually tends to increase and improve 
the standard of human life ; but when science 
forsakes this useful activity and begins to 
philosophise about: things in general then it 
becomes worse than a nuisance ; it becomes a 
nescience. 


The Significance of Dasara 

(Continued from page 190) 

refused them, which is hardly consistent with 
his supposed continence! 1 here is also a 
curious incident about drops of perspiration 
from his body falling into the mouth of an 
alligator (female) and making it pregnant and 
producing a child who was to help him later 
on when he was in difficulties. There are in 
fact several stories in the old epics which show 
an ignorance of the mechanism of pregnancy, 
while other references show a complete know¬ 
ledge of it. It is possible that other ways were 
considered possible besides the normal way. 
The Christian idea of the immaculate concep¬ 
tion can hardly be due to ignorance. 

Ramayana, the famous epic of Rama, is a 
fine poem The poet never intended it to be a 
religious book as it is now considered by 
Hindu orthodoxy. The Sanskrit epics abound 
with interesting stories though some of them 
may be supernatural- Horner can hardly 
stand comparison with them, though some 
critics allege that they are imitations 
of Homer, It is perhaps the other way 
round. 



The Philosophical Revolution 

BY ANIL 


T HE first intellectual awakening in India 
was brought about by Raja Rammohan 
Roy, the founder of the modern theistic 
movement Born in 1772 in an intensely 
orthodox family of a high class Brahmin, it 
was natural that he should be made to study 
the ancient scriptures of the Hindus. Persian 
at that time was the court language and his 
parents wishing for their talented son a bright 
career made him study that language as well as 
Arabic. Before Rammohan was thirteen years 
of age he had read a good deal of religious 
literature in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. It 
was perhaps because of the impact of the 
Persian and Arabic culture on his mind that 
he lost his faith in idolatry and at the age of 
sixteen wrote an essay against it; his father’s 
religious susceptibilities were so severely 
injured by his son’s infidelity that he drove 
him out of the house. In his wanderings 
Rammohan came across many systems of reli¬ 
gious thoughts and behaviour and began to be 
dimly conscious of the unity underlying all 
diverse faiths. At the age of twenty-two he 
began the study of the English language and 
during the next six years acquired such a 
thorough mastery over it that his subsequent 
writings written in that language are looked 
upon even to-day as models of excellent 
English. He studied the English translation of 
the Bible but not being satisfied with it he 
studied Hebrew and Greek to study the Old 
and the New Testaments in the original; his 
researches in the Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
scriptutes led him to the conclusion that God 
is one and the Hindu pantheon of millions of 
gods and the Christian doctrine of trinity were 
not at all sanctioned by the scriptures. I le 
eloquently and passionately pleaded for rationa¬ 
lising religious thought and abolition of those 
social and religious traditions which offended 
against the principles of equality and justice. 

Maker of New Epoch 

Although in one sense Rammohan was the 
maker of a new epoch, yet in another sense he 
was the product of his age. He did not believe 
in caste distinctions and yet scrupulously 
observed all the rules of his caste. He was a 
rationalist at heart hut at the same time he 
could not give up the authority of scriptures; 


he discarded the idea of many gods but could 
not go further and discard the idea of one 
God. All his polemical writings on Hinduism, 
Christianity and Islam show that he took for 
granted the authority and the infallibility of the 
Hindu, Christian and Muslim scriptures. 

A new stage of development 

Devendranath Tagore, the father of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore carried the religious inves¬ 
tigations of Rammohan a stage further. By birth, 
temperament, and education he was out and out 
a Hindu; although he was acquainted with the 
Christian and Muslim religious literature, his 
principal inspiration was derived from Hindu 
scriptures, especially the Upanishads In the 
beginning he shared Rammohan’s belief in the 
infallibility of the Vedas and the Upanishads; 
but later on he found that the doctrine of the 
plenary inspiration of these religious hooks 
could not be upheld in view of the tact that 
they contained a large number of contradictions 
and inconsistencies and also a good deal of 
what could not possibly appeal to reason. 
With reluctance he discarded the doctrine of 
infallibility and tranferred the seat of authority 
from the external scriptures to the internal in¬ 
tuition of man. 

The doctrine of intuition 

Keshav Chunder Sen developed the doctrine 
of intuition more fully in the light of the 
philosophical speculations of the Scotch philoso¬ 
pher, Hamilton; hut the doctrine of intuition ns 
the chief source of religious inspiration could 
not hold the field very long and the more 
intelligent among Keshav’s followers began to 
seek in reason the seat of authority in religion. 
They readapted Hegelian idealism to the religi¬ 
ous needs of the country and made of it a new 
philosophy of life. But if reason, is once 
accepted as the source of inspiration, one finds 
that it does not countenance any religious 
belief; the attempts made by these early heralds 
of philosophic revolution in India to reconcile 
religion and science, faith and reason should 
have landed many of them in agnosticism if 
not in pure atheism; but I think that they 
themselves did not fully understand the 
implications of their own position hut with a sub¬ 
lime and superb unconsciousness, let loose those 
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tremendous forces of free and progressive 
thought which were ultimately destined to 
shatter the very foundations of religion. 

Development of free thought 

Today Rammohan's great-grandson is an 
atheist and some years back when some one 
remarked on his atheism he said, "My great¬ 
grandfather sent thirty-three millions of gods to 
die limbo and kept only one god for himself. 
How can I claim to be the worthy great-grand¬ 
son of this man if l do not send even that one 
god to the limbo?" This satirical anecdote 
pertinently illustrates the logical and inevitable 
development of theism into atheism. I he 
proper culmination of the modern theistic 
movement is to be found in the Deva Samaj 
started by Mr. Agnihotri in the Punjab which 
developed a positivist outlook on life along the 
lines of Auguste Comte and bederick Harrison; 
hut I am afraid that this Samaj has now dege¬ 
nerated into a cult: and lost its original 
radiance- The founder who had carried on a 
valiant crusade against: Cod to banish him 
from the universe has himself taken his place. 
He has written a book with a very intriguing 
title "The evolution of the highest life in me.” 
So far as this Samaj is concerned evolution 
seems to have reached its end; there is nothing 
further to be done about it. 

Movements of reaction 

If I do not refer here to other modern re¬ 
ligious movements like the Ary a Samaj, 1 heo 
sophy and Ramkrishna Mission, it is chiefly 
because they represent a definite reaction from 
the progressive urge embodied in the move 
rnent of philosophic theism. 

Conclusion 

Thus it will be seen that the light of reason 
was slowly breaking through the surrounding 
darkness of ignorance, superstition and time- 
honoured prejudices. If the light did not 
succeed in dispelling the darkness altogether, 
the reason tor it is to be found in the peculiar 
political and economic conditions of the 
country. The East India Company had broken 
the Moghal and the Maratha Empires and 
was slowly establishing its sovereignty over 
the entire country. The East India Company 
came to India primarily as traders and they 
found that the best and the easiest way of 
securing high trade profits from a country was 
to establish political domination over it; and 
they found it very easy Lack of national 
unity, political and family dissensions and 
cultural backwardness were among some o| 


the causes that led to the downfall of the 
Marathas and the Moghul dynasty- But the chief 
cause was that: both the Marathas and the 
Moghuls represented a backward social and 
economic system and the British traders 
brought with them the torch of a wider social 
freedom and greater economic opportunities 
which were the fruit of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in England. Therefore the British traders 
became the rulers of the country and Indians 
of all grades became hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Under the impact, of 
the new culture of our masters, the ancient 
institutions, traditions and superstitions began 
to crumble into dust and the various economic 
and industrial advantages that the country 
derived from the British rule created such a 
tremendous enthusiasm among certain politi¬ 
cians in our country that they began to look 
upon the British conquest of India as Providen¬ 
tial- These were the politicians who represented 
the rising capitalists in India. Our capitalists 
had no independent growth of their own; il 
left alone they would have perhaps brought 
about a political and economic revolution in 
the country which meant that the philosophic 
revolution begun by Rammohan would have 
been carried forward by the standard-bearers 
of this rising culture. But the British capitalists 
intervened and the independent growth of the 
indigenous capitalists was arrested; naturally 
the philosophic revolution also had to halt in 
the middle. Not only that, but the total inability 
of the Indian capitalist class to recapture power 
and shape their own destiny stopped the 
forward march of the philosophic revolution 
which in sheer despair had to go back upon 
itself. 

Therefore the philosophic revolution in 
India is yet to be completed as a preliminary 
condition for the ultimate capture ol power by 
the people. The dominant class in the 
country had abdicated this task in favour of a 
more or less semi-prosperous economic life 
within the general scheme of the imperial 
system. The working class is too young and 
immature to perform this task; it has yet to 
outgrow its political and economic tutelage to 
the dominant class and is therefore totally 
incapable of becoming the bearer of a new 
culture. 

The intellectual middle class is the only 
class that can carry lorward and complete the 
long delayed philosophic revolution. The early 
heralds of this revolution have merely blazed 
the trail, hut being overcome by the mightiness 
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THANKS TO HITLER 

Hy Chapman Cohen 
Reproduced from the AW/ h'mktr 


T HANKS to Hitler! 1 say this without the 
slightest degree of sarcasm. I say it 
although i detest the man, his methods, 
Ins aims, and if 1 had the power 1 would make 
ii plain that whenever the war ends he and, 
more importantly, those leaders behind him 
should he placed beyond the pale of the usual 
treatment given to civilized enemies and treated 
ms incurable criminals. That the gangster 
(invent men l oJ Germany wilt he defeated 1 
have not the slightest doubt. All its conquests 
are so many steps to that. end. Even a genera¬ 
tion that has been largely educated on newspa¬ 
per scraps ought to realize that. Tyrannies 
rot from within, and from the impact ol oppos¬ 
ing ideas. And in the constant and indis¬ 
pensable propaganda ol the Fascist Government 
there is always the danger of suggesting the 
opposite. That, is a factor to which all intelli¬ 
gent teachers are keenly alive. 

1 say “Thanks to Hitler” because he has, 
inadvertently, given the world a lesson in the 
real nature of war, although it says little for the 
intelligence of the general public that it should 
have needed a second world-war to teach them 
du- moral. The insincerity of the 1914 cry “A 
war to end war” - which Mr. Wells says he 
believed must he replaced by a stern resolve 
lo make that result a statement of fact. We 
can, if we will, make the end of this war a firm 
beginning of 1 he process that will really end 
war. To do that the conquest of Hitlerism 
must be the prelude to the humanizing of the 
world. 

11 j tier has declared a “totalitarian war,” 
that is, a whole-time war. He is doing this 
openly, boldly and without stint. He says, and 
1 agree with him, that totalitarian war is a war 
against armed forces, against civilians, against 
old men, women and children, the sick and the 
hale. He has been denounced for saying this. 

1 think the world ought to thank him for it. 1 
do not believe he has enough intelligence to 
realize the lull significance of his statement. 
I'o him it was a kind of apology to himself for 
being the ignorant brute he is. Nor is the 
statement destitute, as most psychologists will 
realize, of the element; of fear. It is the expres¬ 
sion of a character that is responsible for the 
confession that he is a liar, one who will not 
keep his word when it is to his interest to break 
it, and will stop at no savagery that will achieve 
his ends- l et us he just to Hitler, as f believe 


history will be just to him, and declare that 
from one point of view he has shown himsell 
to he the most honest of dishonest statesmen, 
the most truthful liar of the modern political 
and diplomatic world, lie has shown himsell 
to be a straightforward scoundrel, and people, 
unused to that type of confessed scoundrelism, 
have been deceived right and left. Why at any 
time any one should even have professed to 
place reliance on his word it; is difficult lo say. 
Perhaps ii was because our statesmen thought 
they could use Hitler. In the sum he used 
them, and left them a laughing stock for future 
historians. 

X X X 

The Nature of war 

Hitler, as f have said, means by a totali¬ 
tarian war one that includes the trholv. of a 
nation. Whether they actually carry arms or 
not is of no consequence. Much as f detest 
war 1 agree with him. I go further and say 
that there never has been a war between 
peoples or nations that was not a totalitarian 
war to the exact extent of opportunity. The 
only non-toialitarian war that I can think of 
would be one in which each side selected a 
champion and victory went to the nation to 
which the victor belonged. And even that 
would not he quite so, since there would remain 
the consequence of the peace to the vanquished. 
But short of that, method, every war is totalita¬ 
rian in its general conduct and in its 
consequences. 

Let us go hack a few years and imagine 
that Scotland has declared war on England. 
The Scottish troops reach as far south as York 
and invest the city. The investing army stops 
all and every kind of supply entering the city. 
If it uses artillery the missiles are not at all 
selective as to whom they kill. If the people 
of York suggested sending out the very young 
and the very old, the sick and the wounded , 
the besiegers would refuse to allow them to 
pass- The reply to such a suggestion would 
he that the fewer the people left to eat the 
longer the Yorkists could withstand the assault. 

Meanwhile the people of Scotland would be 
manufacturing whatever arms were being sent, 
they would have to provide food, clothing and 
wages for the soldiers, they would be that part 
of the forces without which the war would 
quickly collapse. What is that but totalitarian 
war up to the limits of the situation ? 
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Move up to modern times. We have 
developed so far as to agree that when a city is 
taken there untjhf to he no raping of women, 
nor robbery, nor ill-treatvnent of civilian 
survivors. But to what other extent have we 
altered the situation ! We, or the enemy, estab¬ 
lish a blockade- We will allow neither food 
nor medicine nor clothing to reach the civilian 
population, arid neither we nor the enemy 
would permit medicines, food, or anything else 
reaching the armed forces. And it is certain 
that if it were suggested that all the sick, the 
aged, the infirm, the very young, were to be 
moved out of England or Germany, neither 
side would agree to it being done. It would 
he said, rightly said, that this was helping 
"the enemy." War, in this respect, has not 
altered. It has become more deadly, hut it was 
always as deadly as it could be. And we are 
considering quality, not quantity. A war does 
not alter its quality because in the one case 
hows and arrows are used and in the other 
machine-guns. Death and destruction, demor¬ 
alization and decay, punishing the children, 
the sick, the insane, are features of every war. 
Whether the aged and the young are killed as 
a secondary consequence of the war is not 
important. 

The plain truth is that the of a people 
never have gone and never can go to the fight¬ 
ing front. When Mr. Bevin told the highly 
intelligent House of Commons that if / 0 * army - 
the army in the workshop, in the mines, the 
shipyards, etc. were disheartened then we 
could count the war lost, he was coming down 
to cold unromantic facts. We are even recog 
nixing it on posters and by appeals that we 
must, all help to win the war if the war is to he 
won. This war is on the largest and on the 
most merciless scale that war has ever been 
waged, and more than ever it is clear that our 
whole resources, material and mental, must 
take part in it if we are to win. 

In what way then can any of us be consider¬ 
ed nonbelligerent ? Is it the scientist in his 
laboratory who studies to make warfare more 
deadly than it: is ? Is it the man who can 
devise some method of securing ships from 
being sunk, or the man working in the field 
who must provide food for the people includ¬ 
ing the army. Is it the journalist who helps 
at least to keep people amused, or interested : 
Is it the Minister of Foreign Affairs who be¬ 
lieves there are a sufficient number of people in 
the country as stupid as himself, and that the 
war may he won by praying circles ? Is it the 
King or the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
believe that a day of ordered prayer will help 


towards victory ? Would Hitler be wrong, in a 
military sense, provided he believed that prayer 
would win the war, if he used a selective sort 
of a weapon that would kill everyone directly 
they started praying ? Is it stupidity or just 
plain ordinary lying that keeps up the fiction 
that when a country is at war there are actually 
belligerents and non-belligerents ? 

This aspect of war is so clear that I take 
little credit to myself that one of my earliest 
contributions to this paper dwelt upon this 
truth. We are all realizing it now, and we are 
told that we are all in the war—this war. But 
we were all in every war the country has 
fought. And one feels a little ashamed that 
it needed the war of 1914, when for the first 
time the people of this country found themsel¬ 
ves in the fighting line, to enable them to 
realize so obvious a truth. Hitler has shown 
the world the real character of war, and if we 
learn that lesson aright we must learn to say 
‘‘never again” with a sincerity that is deeper 
and stronger than when it was used as a re¬ 
cruiting slogan in 1914*18. 

XXX 

Looking Forward 

How is this to be realized ? As is not 
unusual with great questions the answer is 
simple, because it affirms principles only. It 
is the application of the principles that is 
difficult, because that calls for patience, a reali¬ 
zation of the difficulties in the way, and a sense 
of real values that must he developed if we are 
to succeed in our aim. 

On one side there is a demand for the de¬ 
struction of nationality. I do not see it in that 
light. In the imaginary new world of which 
some of us dream, English, German, French, 
Italian, life will he distinct if the development 
of the human race is to continue. Art, liter¬ 
ature, music, all the higher aspects of life will 
retain their differences of manifestation. They 
must do so unless we are to become no better 
than robots. There will be the familiar associ¬ 
ation of persons, the love of local scenery, the 
attachment to local customs, and so forth. 
These will persist, and it is important that they 
should persist- For the condition of progress 
in all directions is diversity in unity, or unity 
in diversity, whichever way one cares to put it. 
This diversity is above other things valuable 
in matters of opinion. It is in religion alone 
that diversity spells destruction. Art, science, 
philosophy and literature exhibit this value of 
unity in diversity in the clearest manner. Even 
politics and sociology, so far as it has advanced 
has done so under the same conditions. It is 
as bad for groups to live alone as it is for in- 
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dividuals. Those pseudoscientific folk who 
rail against nationality are on a level with a 
bird that objects to the atmosphere because it 
limits the speed at which it might go. Without 
it there would be no flight. 

What has to be killed is not merely the idea 
that nations owjhl to live alone, but the idea 
that they can live alone- Our politicians and 
others, who but a short time back were talking 
against collective action, proved only their 
complete unfitness to guide public opinion. 
Collective action there must he wherever two 
groups of people come into contact- Then the 
behaviour of one group is determined by the 
behaviour of the other group. We may be 
m friendly relations and our conduct will he ol 
one order, we may be in unfriendly relations 
and our conduct is of another order. There is 
collective action when the object is to join in 
the development of the friendly side of life, but 
there is equally collective action when we 
watch each with our fingers on the triggers of 
guns. Action and reaction between groups 
that are in contact is inevitable. Whether it is 
a friendly or unfriendly reaction is a matter of 
detail. The principle of collective action 
remains unaffected. 

War may stop a dispute but it does noi 
settle it. The application of force does not 
convince the losing party he is wrong, only 
that he is physically weaker than the other 
party. As 1914 proved to the world, submiss¬ 
ion is made by one of the parties in conditions 
that inevitably develop the desire to hit back 
somehow and at some time. The appeal to 
arms is an appeal to force whenever and how¬ 
ever made. As in the present conflict, it may 
he that no other course is open, but that should 
not blind thoughtful men and women to the 
nature of the “settlement” that is to be achieved. 

x x x 

A Suggestion 

At a critical moment of the war before the 
collapse of the French Army, our Prime Minist¬ 
er offered to establish a common citizenship 
with France. There was to he one army and 
navy and air force, one currency and a common 
citizenship. If that had been accepted at the 
outset of the war it might have meant a comp] 
etc difference in the conduct of affairs. As it 
is, it indicates the kind of directton in which we 
ought to work. At the opening of the last war 
( said in these columns that we were in the 
midst of a civil war. Thai is doubly true of 
this one. Over a large part of the world it is 
sheer delusion to act as though the different 


nations were absolute entities. One might: as 
well think of Manchester and London or 
Nuremburg and Berlin as being independent 
entities. There is not a country in the world 
that can build a wall round itself and so make 
itself independent. We have to work together 
or fight together. Peace, real peace, or world 
piracy is the choice before us. An “armed 
peace” is a sheer absurdity. It means living in 
a state of war in which the death-roll is reduced 
to its lowest, and the process of demoralization 
less active than during formal warfare. 

Now suppose that the offer of Churchill to 
France had been accepted. Suppose, either 
during the war or after, the United .States had 
entered the confederation, with a common 
agreement of free and equal access to the wealth 
of the “possessions” of these peoples. Suppose 
also that all other nations were invited to enter 
the confederation on the same terms, and that 
so long as it were necessary a common armed 
force should be maintained for the purpose of 
resisting aggression. Is there any nation in 
the world that would dare to attack such a 
combination ? How many of the smaller and 
weaker nations would wish to stand outside ? 

The United States itself is an example of 
what may be done in that direction. If the 
North had, little more than two generations 
ago, submitted to the Southern Stales convert 
ing themselves into a separate federation, we 
might have seen two competing powers armed 
to the teeth, maintaining an armed peace; and 
the repercussion on Canada would not have 
been negligible. 

It is well for us, at the moment, that Britan 
ilia rules the seas- But it is idiotic to assume 
that the civilized world will forever submit to 
one nation commanding movement along the 
highway of the world. We must take the first 
steps towards the creation of the super-State it 
civilization is to survive. To imagine that the 
world can gain a real peace merely by beating; 
Germany is ridiculous. To think that war may 
be ended by the adoption of this or that econo 
mic or religious or ethical theory, is but to 
glorify this or that form of monomania. 
National differences must continue, with what¬ 
ever differences of culture and rule that may 
he. Progress needs difference, rather than 
uniformity, for development Our immediate- 
task is to crush Hitlerism, but even that victory 
will fall short of its chief merit if it does not 
open our eyes to the larger issue. 

4'hat is why L have headed these notes 
“'Thanks to Hitler,” 



Saving Christian Civilization 

By: C. L. D’AVOINE 


A perusal of some of the English papers 
to hand, convinces one that profes¬ 
sional Christians and other religiously- 
minded persons in England, taking advantage 
of the War, are straining every nerve to boost 
Christianity. True to the traditions of their 
profession, the clergy know that in time of 
national calamity and disaster the minds of the 
people are full of anxiety and fear and they are 
thus easily persuaded to seek the help and con¬ 
solation of religion. At such times the clergy 
literally make hay while the sun shines. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was early in 
the field in these troubled days to show to the 
people the importance of religion in national 
affairs and the mighty influence he himsell 
wields with God. He started, as is well 
known, soon alter the Munich conference when 
he thought that Mr. Chamberlain had made 
history in coming to a peaceful settlement with 
Hitler. According to the aged Archbishop the 
occasion was worthy of a solemn thanksgiving. 
He lost no time in holding such a service which 
was duly attended by Royalty and ail the great 
ones of the land. Ail this proved to he futile 
for a few months later war began in right ear¬ 
nest. He then discovered that, a day of solemn 
prayer was necessary to invoke God to he on 
our side in dus mighty struggle. Almost imme¬ 
diately after, disaster upon disaster began to 
overtake us as the iking of t heTelgians surrend¬ 
ered ; this was followed by the El an tiers debacle. 
Nut to he daunted, the worthy Archbishop 
decided that more prayers were necessary 
to appease the Almighty and with the consent 
oi the King, prayers were ordered in all the 
Churches of England and the Empire. The 
answer to this blitzkrieg supplication was the 
collapse of France. 

To many who must have given a thought 
to this display of piety, Lhese disasters clearly 
showed that God w as not willing to help us 
and that prayers were wasted on a Being, assum¬ 
ing that he really exists,-.who appeared supre¬ 

mely indifferent to our appeal. On the con 
trary, He seemed to favour the enemy openly, 
otherwise it is difficult to account why disaster 
upon disaster followed our efforts to combat 
the evil designs of the Totalitarian States. 

The ways of God are mysterious, say our 
theologians. Keep on hammering, they declare, 
and in the end He must come to our side for 


He is Justice and Righteousness and He will not 
allow Evil to triumph over Righteousness. For 
those of us who no longer believe that a Migh¬ 
ty Being controls the destiny of man, we can¬ 
not help wondering at this obstinate laith in 
Hi m when experience clearly shows that no 
Supernatural Being located in the sky takes 
any interest in the affairs of Man. Is not this 
one of those vagaries of the human mind which 
it is so difficult to shake ? 

.So far failure to gain anything from God, 
instead of weakening the hopes of these 
Christians, seems to have stimulated them to 
greater efforts. Public prayers became more 
numerous and insistent and all kinds of spiri¬ 
tual advice were freely given on how to protect 
oneself and how to win divine favour. 

Cardinal Hinsley, who on his side was as 
active as the Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
the important discovery that besides incessant 
prayers to the Holy Virgin and St. George, 
medals blessed by him and sold for a consider¬ 
ation were the best antidote against air-raids 
and sudden violent death, in the words of the 
Church,-" Acts of God. Meanwhile the enemy 
rained bombs over England and over London 
in particular, destroying right and left, not 
sparing even the houses of God of which a 
large number have been destroyed, and in some 
instances killing people who were therein 
assembled to ask God for his protection ! Just 
imagine a God who could not protect his own 
houses ! 

Religiously-minded politicians like Lord 
Halifax and others, the Radio and Cinemas 
came to the help of the clergy, and they announ 
ced that England was fighting to save Christian 
Civilization from the evil powers of the totali 
tarian States which have adopted Paganism, 
Atheism and Barbarism as their creed. Phis 
slogan caught on and was received with tumul¬ 
tous cheers and applause wherever it was re 
ported. Most probably people swayed by mo¬ 
tion and other sentiments took all this as pure 
propaganda to stimulate their efforts to the 
utmost to resist, and to destroy these powers 
that have no mercy and no morality in their 
methods of warfare. In war time it is, of 
course necessary to paint the enemy in his true 
colours and Germany and Italy have amply 
proved that their colours are of the blackest 
possible dye. 'The horrors they have commit 
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ted on defenceless people, on the aged, women 
and children, on people whc till the last relied 
and trusted their word of honour, have .sent a 
shudder through the world and every right- 
minded person is absolutely convinced that 
peace, liberty and security in this world are 
impossible unless these forces of evil are des¬ 
troyed for ever. 

It is perfectly true that in the Germans- Eng¬ 
land is fighting a real monster, incarnated devils 
in human form. But in spite of this the Ger¬ 
mans and Italians are not pagans and atheists, 
Hitler boasts that God is on his side in the 
same manner that the ex-Kaiser boasted in 
1911 He and Mussolini were brought, up as 
Roman Catholics and there is every reason to 
think that are so now. 

As a matter of fact, we have Hitler’s own 
statement that he is a believer in God. Speak¬ 
ing at Munich in February last he declared that 
he believed in God as he believed 20 years ago, 

J believe,” he said, "that there is a God who 
created nations and gave them all equal rights. 
It cannot be that Providence would allow our 
nation to he ruined. Phis was ray belief 20 
years ago and it is my belief today. 1 am a 
Catholic and l know well the Catholic Church.” 
Mussolini is not only a good Catholic, he has 
made a concordat with the Pope and he has 
consented to hand over all the children of Italy 
to he educated by Catholic priests. Hitler and 
Mussolini helped Franco, the Catholic champion 
to fight the Spanish Republicans, said to he 
under the influence of Ilolshevic Russia- En¬ 
gland allowed the Republicans to he beaten 
because she hated Godless Russia and hoped 
that Hitler would fight Russia. She lent Hitler 
millions to that effect. After this it is simply 
ridiculous for Christians in England to talk of 
the Germans and Italians being Pagans and 
Atheists. 

England to her great credit and honour is 
lighting single handed to defeat these infernal 
hordes who have made up their minds to perse¬ 
cute ruthlessly, to destroy all that civilization 
iias built and to impose their tyrannical and 
despotic rules and domination over the world. 
England is fighting most gloriously with a 
bravery and heroism that has captured the 
imaginations of the world to save us from 
these sanguinary hordes. All of us feel in our 
heart of hearts that we must help the war 
efforts of England to the full so that victory 
will crown our sacrifices. But we deny that 
England is fighting to save Christian Civi¬ 
lization. This slogan is false. 


One is glad to notice that in England there 
are some people, who have seriously questioned 
this claim. 1 bey have energetically protested 
that England is not fighting to save Christian 
Civilization and they have pertinently asked: 
What, indeed, is Christian Civilization ? It is 
true, they point, out, that Christianity takes 
credit; for all that is progressive and beneficial 
in our civilization, bat has Christianity, they 
ask, really contributed anything to the civiliza¬ 
tion of the West ? 

f his question must have gone home some¬ 
where for some apologists have come out to 
lamely excuse the Christian claim by explain¬ 
ing that by '(. hns!tan Civilization'’ is meant the 
reign of righteousness, truth, liberty, brother¬ 
hood and peace which Christianity has intro¬ 
duced into the world for the last .1900 years. 

1° make even such a hold claim one must 
rely on the general ignorance of people who 
have been usually taught that before the advent 
of Christianit y the world was sunk in moral dark¬ 
less-.these were the times of Paganism and 

Barbarism - that is to say of vice and social 
degradation. 

Mr. A. Cowans Whyte of the Rationalist 
Press Association of T endon has done well to 
refute the preposterous claims of those Chris¬ 
tians who say that all that is good, progressive 
and beneficial in our civilization is due to Chris¬ 
tianity. In a pamphlet entitled 'The Danger 
of Being an Atheist’’ he traces the record of 
Christianity soon after it rose into power till 
now. 

h is a foul record of wars, brutality, atro¬ 
city, hatred and dissensions and ferocity from 
which even a Nazi might derive encourage¬ 
ment! I hings did not improve after the Refor¬ 
mation. '1 he history of the Inquisition alone 
makes one shudder. It is a familiar story to 
most of us who have taken the trouble to 
study it, but not to average Christians who are 
blissfully ignorant that such a Frankenstein, 
which lasted for centuries, ever existed in the 
world. 

Mr. A. Cowans Whyte tells us something 
about the methods of that dreaded institution. 

I he victim suspected of heresy, or conve¬ 
niently denounced by an enemy, was seized, 
subjected to a mockery of a trial, tortured with 
all the ingenuity that Holy Inquisitors could 
devise, and condemned either to a lingering 
death in a foul prison or to a briefer one at the 
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siake. In its essential technique, and even in 
details, the Inquisition seems to have been the 
model upon which the Gestapo and the Ogpu 
have organized their nefarious methods. Every 
dung done by these notorious modern perse¬ 
cutors ran claim a host of Christian precedents. 
The claim extends even to the persecution <>1 
i he Jews.” 

The religious Wars of the Chrisians alone, 
which extended during centuries, show a 
hatred and ferocity which will put even the 
Nazis to shame. Well, the less said about 
( hnstian Civilization the better. All we can 
say is that we would still be in the Jungle it 
we had followed the behests of Christianity to 
the letter. It never encouraged researches and 
discoveries; on the contrary it condemned 
these as I lie prompting of the Devil. This 
world was only a temporary abode; the goal 
was Heaven. 

Western Civilization owes all that is good 
Kid progressive to science, ft is the enligtcn- 
ment of science that lias softened the coarse 
and brutal manners of the Age of laith. It 
is through science and not religion that we 
have learnt to improve conditions which make 
for hotter health and well-being. If is science 
that lias brought about the annihilation of 
space and made possible communication with 
distant places and people. It is through freedom 
, ,| thought, which religion denies us, that the 
world has become more tolerant and conside¬ 
rate. It is science that has taught us how 
h> avert epidemics and iamine. provided the 
means to combat deadly diseases. _ In fact 
science has provided all ihe amenities which 
make life worth living. It is under such 

conditions that Civilization is possible, but 
not by the promulgation of rigid dogmas. To 
religion, on the other hand, we owe sectaria¬ 
nism, ignorance, intolerance, superstition, 
bigotry and fanaticism. It is not under such 
conditions that Civilization can progress. 

It would not be worth the lighting and the 
risk if the object was to save Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion. Non-Christians, Atheists, Hindus, Parsees, 
Buddhists, Jews, Muslims and others will no 
doubt give all the help in their power to see 
England triumph over Totalitarianism, hut 
surely these people will not he interested to 
save Christian Civilization ! 


STANDARD WORKS BY FAMOUS 
FREETHINKERS 
Thinkers' Library 


Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical by 

IIi|*i. Spencer. \ groat book on a groat, subject. 

A Short history of the World by II. G. Wells. 
In tin- pages of this book wo review the pageant of 
earth. of life, of primitive man, and of civilisation, as 
: <een by one of the most vivid writers of our day. 

Anthropology (.in 2 YVLs) by Sir ft. B. Tyler. This 
P i ho scientific '‘Book of Genesis. Vol. I describes 
the life of early Man and how he learned to talk and 
write. Vol. 2 deals with the arts of life and pleasure, 
:unl the erowth of Knowledge and Religion.(IUnstrated). 


The Evolution of the Idea of God by Grant Allen. 
Twenty years wen, occupied in preparing and ten 
years in writhin' this standard work on tin, history ot 
j.Ue {lod-idea,.which is the history of religion itself. 


The Churches and Modern Thought by Vivian 
B he I i | is. A I rank, fearless, and fascinating study of 
the <| nest ion “Is Uhristianity True : 


The Martyrdom of Man bv Winwood Ueade. Ac- 
elaimed as a classic of the nineteenth century, un- 
rcpin.lled in artistry of language and lucidity of style. 


I he Evidence for the Supernatural by Dr. Ivor, 
I ft Tucket!,. Surveys the answer of Science to the 
ipiestinn “Is Spiritualism True Is the Supernatural 
Ci’: diIdn ! 


The Existence of God by Joseph McCabe. A schol¬ 
arly and searching examination into the origin, history, 
and present position of the belief in God with a reply 
ui Sir ,). .leans. Sir A. Eddington, and other apologists. 

Psychology for Every Man (and Woman) by 

A, li Mauder. (lives a clear and concise introduction 
to the study of human character. 

Letters on Reasoning by J. AL Robertson. A 
scholarly exposition on rational thinking - . 

Clearer Thinking; ( Logic for Every Man) by 

A. ft, Maud or. A valuable and practical guide to clear 
and logical thinking. 

Man and His Universe by.l. hang-don-Da vies. An 
excellent survey of Man’s progress from a primitive 
outlook on life’ to a modern scientific one and the 
causes that contributed to it. 

First Principles by Herbert Spencer (Its. -)*) A 
clour and orderly synthesis of knowledge. 

I he Rights of Man by Thomas Paine. A treatise 
in defence of those principles ot freedom for which the 
author so valiantly fought, and suffered. 

The Universe of Science by Prof. H. Levy. An 

excellent; book on the Philosophy ot Science. 


Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings by 

Henrv MamtsUiv, AL 1). Reveals the psychological pro¬ 
cesses by which man arrived at: belie is commonly attri¬ 
buted l.o mystical sources. 


Price Re. 1-2 0 each, post free. 

Rationalist Association of India, 
0 -1 v Queen's Road, Bombay. 
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I he Journal of the Rationalist 
Association of India 
5“t 2., Queen s Road 
Bombay, 

hlri.it m ; 

Prof. K, D. Karve, VI. A. 

DipConie d’Etudes Superieore.s t Paris) 

,-tssfl. Ji'ditm-; 

Abraham Solomon 

The writers o) I fa itrlu-lOK in. Uus /ouriui! art 
the.iuseives r(‘sp<nisdde. for i.hr■ ruur.s i./-pressed and 
(i(> not. i/itplicuh f/tr HtittO/iyl.is/ I ssoriattnn of 
India in ant/ way. 

All non./Dilutions f correspondence, prr. s,s r yuttiiiys, 
Jonrrials in erehunyivnquirifix tv oarding uilve.rlisr- 
ineiil 7ufe.s, i ll'., should he addressed to Mr. Abruhunt 
Solomon, Asslt. Editor , “A’A’d S() A','' -id, Aar muni 
Building , 1 rUtur li.ou.if Bombay 1.1. 

We ihrde contributions of not more than I ,</UO 
words on topics of interest to ratioueili.fi Is. They 
should he type-written. If not published they udTi 
uni he. reinrued unless slumps are e-n closed- _ 

it, A. /. Membership fis. a Foreign n*-. 
annually irhieh inchu/es '-'•Rcusum"’. 

Subscript 1:011 to ''t!ttison ’ its. 4 f- 1 Foeeu/n 
-Is. 0d. <rr S/.tM uuirnulty. 

All cheques, Money Orders or Foslu-l Orileis 
should be made payable to the HatwwMisl Assiwiu- 
tion of India , 0- Id, Queen's lionet, .Bondnty. 

NOTICE 

Indian Institute of Sociology Hall 

Near Opera House, Tram Terminus. 

Thursday, November 14— Time 6-45 l’.VI. 

The Test of Reason. 

A Discussion. 

i arums Specifiers 

Wednesday, November 27 .l ime 6-15 I \M . 

Caste System in India. 

Speaker: A. K. lfi:S\i 
Followed by a discussion. 

Public Lecture Anouneemeni. 

See cover page ii 


Hotes S Hews. 

W E are pleased to note the response recei 
ved to the appeal made in the last 
issue for the Lecture Fund. As read 
ers will note the first lecture has been fixed for 
14th December next when Mr. M. N. Roy will 
speak on "The Spiritual Genius of India.” We 
expect a crowded Hall and advise friends to 
apply for reserved seats early. 

X X X 

W E publish on page 205 in this issue a 
letter received from one of our mem 
hers. It is a very interesting suggestion 
for a proper distribution of the financial burden 
of the R. A. I. ft is to be seen what other mem¬ 
bers think of it.. There is also a suggestion 
from another quarter that rationalists should 
donate to the R- A. I. an amount equivalent to 
what they spend on festivals such as Divali and 
Christmas. We pass on the suggestion with¬ 
out comment. 

XXX 

B EFORE the end of this month the R. A. E 
will he publishing the second and revised 
edition of Mr. S. D. NadkarnEs excel¬ 
lent book liumu-ltajyu. The book is in the 
form of an open letter to Mr. Gandhi and con 
tains a masterly criticism of his ideal of Rama 
Rajya. The new edition has a Foreword by the ex 
premier Mr. B. G. Kher, and an Inltodudum by 
our editor. It is a timely publication and 
should be read by all. A Marathi edition w ill 
also he published shortly afterwards. 

XXX 

D OE to the War and delay of mails Free 
thought journals from other parts of tin- 
world do not reach us very regularly. But 
just as we go to press the September issue oi 
The Ibni,nudist the official organ of the Ration 
list Association of Australia and the August 
September issue of The TV. A Rationalist the 
official organ af^ the New Zealand Rationalist 
Association and Sunday Freedom League reach 
us. These two societies are doing considerable 
and magnificent work for the "best of causes.' 
We wish them all success- 

X X X 

E gratefully acknowledge the following 
A. U., Agra, Rs. 5/-; Dr. S. Hurry 
Lonavla, Rs. 10/-; G. B. Singh, Lahor< 
Rs. 10/-; Rup Kishore Mehra, Agra, Rs. 3/ 
Donations to hfirture Fund acknowledged on 
cover page ii. 
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Items of Interest 

!!,/ Abraham Solomon 

A BDUL Relvman Kabrudin, but known to 
One of his vielirns as Abu-ben-Adam 
and reputed 10 possess supernatural 
powers was allotted the maximum penalty 
allowed by law in the case, two years and nine 
months rigorous imprisonment. 

x x x 

H ERE are his achievements. On the pre¬ 
tence that he could turn base metal into 
gold he duped several prosperous mer¬ 
chants to the tune of Rs 5,00,000 (about 
£ 2,8,0001 directed one of bis victims to recite 
a certain passage from the Quran 28,360 times 
daily, neither more nor less. I he poor man 
tried doing it non stop from 9 p. m. to 5 a. m. 
but was unable to recite it more than 3 000 
times. Another even went to Kerbala where 
lie was told to meet a man who would grant 
him the power to convert base metal into gold. 

x x x 

A ND what did our Abu-ben-Adam do with 
the five lakhs of rupees 1 Well here 
you are! Among other things he gave 
Rs. 3,000 for a mosque in Poona, Rs. 13,000 
for a’ mosque in Anand, Rs. 12,000 to the 
Silver Jubilee Fund, and Rs. 1,000 for the 
Muslim League, and married 12 times : Gene- 
rosity resides in curious places* ^But what 
dupes these merchants be ! Gad ! Sir, Barnum 
was right! There’s a sucker born into this 

world every minute' 

x X X 

W ELL, here is another. Balkrishna Ragu- 
nath Palmist and astrologer is report¬ 
ed to have demanded three tolas ol 
.•told and "a virgin girl to he lodged at his house 
for one day” of a woman who sought: a clue 
from him to the whereabouts of her lost son. 

X x X 

T HE astrologer tied the piece of gold which 
the woman gave him in a piece of cloth 
and asked her to keep it in "a safe place’ 
in her house. She is also stated to have taken 
a girl with her. The son returned after some 
time. She thereupon opened the packet given 
to her by the astrologer expecting to laid the 
piece of gold. But lo ' the gold had turned into 
a piece of brass ! 

x x x 

E IGHT years ago Mr. Pursbottam l licuin 
das had arranged to stage his play 'NayaT 
Miss Masani, the courageous Parsee lady 
who was to act was persuaded by Mr. Tricum 


das and her brother to withdraw from the play 
which she did most unwillingly, as the orga 
nisers thought that this would satisfy the 
wounded feelings of the Parsee Community 
which considered the action of the Parsee lady 
very undesirable and had voiced its strong pro¬ 
tests through the editorial and news columns ol 
the orthodox and bigoted Parsee paper • 

./ nmsh.i-.il. 

x x X 

HE play however could not be staged due 

to the crowds of the members of that 
community who gathered outside the 
theatre, some demanding that portions of the 
play should be deleted, some that copies of the 
play should be publicly burned, some did not 
want the play to be staged. 

x x x 

HERE does not. see n to have been much 

progress made since the days of 1932. 
The peace of mind of some of our ami¬ 
cable Parsee brethren was greatly disturbed 
again recently. An amateur dramatic company 
was to stage a drama entitled "Aflatoon” in aid 
of the War Gifts Fund, in which some young 
ladies of that community were to take part. 
It may be noted that one Parsee lady who was 
to cal is a professional dancing teacher and 
conducts a Dancing school in Bombay- 

X X X 

NE philanthrophic gentleman was even 
prepared to donate the whole amount of 
profit expected from the play, provided 
it was stopped. The play was however staged 
without any untoward incident and was well 
attended. 

xxx 

UT the orthodox Parsee Paper tm-<- 
J/nnsht-d which bad created such a hubbub 
eight years ago, and which many of our 
Parsee friends assure us that the would not care 
to touch even with a pair of tongs, remained 
silent. How come? The Parsee lady who 
took part happens to be the wife of one of the 
Proprietors ol that paper. All honour to her 
a nyway. 

xxx 

O UR Parsee friends are indeed a puzzle to 
us. They are eager to pick up the 
latest in dress, style, art, etc. but where 
religion and social customs are concerned they 
bid fare to compete with the most bigoted and 
ignorant, communities in India- No one can 
say that the community is illiterate. The per¬ 
centage of education is higher than that ol any 
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other community in India. But at least for 
lhis community, it seems to have failed miser¬ 
ably; in them it has not developed that breadth 
oi vision and love of progress that one always 
associates with culture. 

XXX 

I T is however encouraging to note that many 
members of that community strongly dis¬ 
liked the recent show of ignorance and 
bigotry and many a young man is openly 
attacking and condemning the crude religious 
beliefs and customs of that community. We 
hope this is the outcome of a firm conviction 
of the harmfulness, falsity and futility of these 
beliefs and customs and not a mere show of 
superficial modernity. 

XXX 

Hit religious organisation of the Parser 
community is one of the most efficient 
business organisations, competing in 
efficiency il not in subtlety even with the Catho¬ 
lic Church- With millions of rupees invested 
in tax-free landed propeitv managed by trusts, 
the priest class is assured of a most easy and 
luxurious lile. Births', marriages and deaths, 
to say nothing of the hundred and one other 
religious ceremonies like "Dosla” etc. are a 
source of much money to the priests. Besides, 
the hire Temples are the beneheieries in the 
legacy left by every Parsee, as a part of it is 
given to them as a matter of course. 

x x x 

W E know of the case oi an old Parsee 
gentleman living or rather existing on 
a bare income of ks. 40 per month 
whose life’s savings amount to about ks. H,0()t) 
Having become old he is now thinking of doing 
something to assure himself a safe passage to 
the more blissful world. Phis is what he is thin 
king of doing, ks. 2,000 to he set apart for 
Ins own funeral rites, ks. 2,000 for those of his 
wife, and a trusi to be made of the remaining 
Ks- 1,000 the income Irom which is to be 
used tor religious observances for his two sons 
and lheir sons and grandsons and so forth, as 
both of them are indifferent to religion and he 
does not expect them to indulge in any religious 
observances. Just imagine 1 1'he whole life’s 
savings of a man (■ > he handed over lock stock 
and barrel to the priests, while the pour id 
low ekes out a precarious existence on a bare 
forty rupees a month Unless some courageous 
young men with means determine to free the 
community from the clutches of superstition and 
I heir powerf ul religious organisations 1 1 1 «• out 
|onk Is mdeed very dark. 
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E VEN the most eminent and rich members 
of the Parsee Community like Sir Cowas- 
ji Jehangir and others had to give way 
some years ago before the fanaticism and 
bigotry of their co-religionists. When the 
multi-millionaire ihe late Mr. F. E. Dinshaw 
died, although he had made a specific clause in 
his will that he should he hurried by the side ol 
his wife where he; had purchased a piece of 
land for the purpose, his son and other rich and 
well-known members of the community could not 
succeed in carrying out his wishes. Even some 
of his trustees would not take the grave risks 
of going against the lanatical fury of their bigoted 
co-religionists, and Mr. T. E. Dinshaw was in 
the usual manner delivered unto the vultures. 

x x >: 

A cyclone unprecedented in strengt h and fury 
in the memory oi the present generation 
swept over Bombay causing tremendous 
damage and loss o! life. More than a hundred 
persons lost their lives and the destruction of 
property is estimated at more than Rs. 75 , 00 , 000 . 
I he Coroner oi Bombay passing judgment over 
the dead bodies of fishermen who lost their 
lives trying to save tiitir boats and huts, their 
only means of livelihood entered them as “Acts 
ol God.” Had this devastation been the act 
ol man we wonder what would have happened 
to him. Hitler is doing it and there .is such a 
ballyhoo. We shall not be surprised if some 
people think of having a day of thanksgiving 
to the most mercdul God because the cyclone 
was not more destructive than it was. 

x x x 

A Mahomedan landlord who owns a bung- 
low at Andheri was very distressed when 
he saw the havoc that the cyclone had 
played with his property. As this happened in 
the holy month of /*’■•'«/\<<n a season when iti¬ 
nerant holy fakirs are very active one of these 
happened to visit the Mahomedan landlord just 
as he was lamenting over his loss, "You can 
thank your stars,” said the fakir, "that your 
house and all round about here was not washed 
away completely.” "God, as a matter of fact,” 
he said, had made up his mind to submerge 
Bombay completely but at the last moment 
relented, and only sent strong winds to remind 
people oi Iris existence and then duty towards 
holy men during the month of ll<nnv> 

x x x 

1 M1E landlord, oi course was very much im¬ 
pressed. He made the fakir stay and 
fed him for throe days. At the end d 
which, the fakir assurvd the landlord that no 
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thing would happen 10 his property henceforth 
ms lie had blessed it and all his belongings. 

X X X 

OW here we have a fakir who actually 
knew the views of God beforehand. We 
would ask our Rationalist friends 
not to laugh at this, judging from many things 
we hear and read now-a-days there are many 
professors of religion who certainly claim more 
culture and knowledge titan that poor fakir, 
hut who nevertheless are in the same boat with 
that Mahomedan mendicant. They seem to 
know the object and designs of God. 

X X X 

T HE present war for instance has given 
them the best opportunity to explain to 
the less informed their views of God 
and His reason for allowing the present 
halocaust. According to Rev. Aclarid the 
Anglican Bishop of Bombay, speaking at a 
Rotary Club Dinner recently, God Has given 
man "free-will” and we cannot blame him for 
the present chaos, misery and war. But is not 
God supposed to have forseen, even predestined 
the exact degree of strength or weakness of 
will in each human being 

XXX 

W E recommend to Rev. Acland and others 
of his way of thinking, the following 
from the excellent booklet "The God 
of War” by Mr. Joseph McCabe : 

You may tell the mother who bends over 
the bed where her blue-eyed child lies in the 
grip of diphtheria that God is saving it from 
the perils and temptations of earthly life, hut 
lhe agony goes on. You may tell the soldier s 
widow in whose hand the cruel telegram flut¬ 
ters that God lias taken his servant to himsell, 
but the shadow remains upon her life and that 
of her children. You may talk about the 
punishment of sin, as the priests did in Baby¬ 
lon a thousand years ago, when an earthquake 
shakes ten thousand happy homes into ruins, 
when a brave small nation writhes in its blood 
under the blows and kicks of a bully, when 
millions face the winter with thin clothing 
and scant food during tire years of depression, 
when famine goes through a land like the 
tooth of a lean wolf, but men and women won¬ 
der in their simple way, why God who is so 
wise cannot punish -if punishment *■" a divine 
attribute—the cruel and vicious without 
smiting so many who are not cruel and vici¬ 
ous; and why a God, who is so rich in all good 
tilings, devised an earth in which there are 
not enough good things io go round. 


The Philosophical Revolution 

{{'on'I//tied from pa/ir 194•) 

oI the task, they could not proceed further. 
Chat glorious trail has yet to be followed to its 
end. The revolution must somehow be com¬ 
pleted; because unless it is completed it 
is impossible to make any headway in the 
political or the economic field. Mahatma 
Gandhi has already set in motion a most terrible 
reaction against this half-born revolution. 1 
am not sure if it has not succeeded in practical¬ 
ly killing it. It was the business of the 
philosophic revolution to set the mind of man 
free from mysticism, magic and miracles. 
Gandhi has reintroduced these elements in our 
social and political life and thus pushed back 
tins revolution at least by a hundred years. 
Gandhism represents the greatest danger to the 
ireedom and progress of the country. Unless 
the mind ol man is freed from the shackles of 
blind prejudice, uncritical faith and backward 
social and religious customs he cannot possibly 
achieve his political emancipation. Gandhism 
is today strengthening the bonds that hind man 
to a decadent system of thought and behaviour. 
The first and foremost duty of every intellectual, 
therefore, is to destroy Gandhism root and 
branch as a condition precedent for completing 
the philosophic revolution. 
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A (Jail To Rationalists 

The fallowing letter has been received from ons of our members who as read¬ 
ers will note is a keen and active rationalist He has always helped the 
R A. I. from the very beginning and when help was most, needed. It is due 
to such members as he that the R. A 1. has been able to keep the flag of 
Freethought aloft in spite of heavy odds. Letters like these help to make 
iis realize th.*t our efforts are being appreciated. We t ke this opportu¬ 
nity of expressing our thanks to our correspondent for his keen interest 
in the R. A. 1. ,H Hon. Secret,n\?s I. /. 

Dear Mr. Solomon, 

Few Rationalists will deny that the Rationalist Association of India is doing 
excellent work for the enlightenment of and the inculcation of a scientific outlook among 
the people of this country. Again, even among non-rationalists few will deny that religion 
has been the bulwark of the most reactionary , unprogressive and ignorant elements hi 
this country and has proved to he the greatest obstacle to the happiness and prosperity 
of our people. 

Every year millions ot rupees are spent for the propitiation of gods and the up-keep 
of priests. Every believer thinks it his duty to do his utmost to support his particular 
brand ot belief and spends a definite part of his income for the same. 

We who are fortunate enough to he freed from the shackles of superstition should 
pause to consider what our duty is. Il is not enough to rest content after having- 
enlightened ourselves and having given up crude and harmful religious beliefs and practices 
to feel that they are not worth bothering about. It is not enough merely to send Rs. 5 
every year and be members of the Rationalist Association of India. 

If we believe in the philosophy of life which is based on the mental attitude known 
as Rationalism and if we truly believe that tire spread of Rationalism will mean greater 
human happiness, greater social justice, we have a definite duty to perform. And every 
Rationalist must realize this. 

1 would like our members to realize the debt they owe to courageous workers in the 
Rationalist movement due to whose arduous work we are able to have some independence 
of thought and action. I would like them to realize if it is possible to maintain and 
increase our intellectual liberties in the absence of a strong and organised Rationalist Asso¬ 
ciation for the purpose. 

And yet it is a pity that the Rationalist Association of India which is the only 
free-thought organisation in the whole of India should have to languish for want ol 
sufficient funds- 

It is a point which should force itself up the minds of Rationalists in India that the 
activities of a body which seeks to further the cause of intellectual liberty and social justice 
should he hampered for want of funds. 

And also that the Rationalist. Association of India has been existing for eleven years 
due to the sincere and completely honorary work of a few Rationalists who have even to 
spend from their own pockets for the same. 

I would like Rationalists to realize how much money believers spend for the upkeep ol 
their particular religion, their beliefs, customs and ceremonies. I would like them to realize 
how much they themselves would have spent had they still believed in all that nonsense. 

Having realized this I suggest that every member of the Rationalist Association of 
India should voluntarily donate every year just one day’s income to the Association. The 
income of just one day out of three hundred and sixty five is nothing compared to what 
they would have spent on religion had they been believers. 

I do not believe in mere words. Words should he accompanied by actions. And 
accordingly I am sending herewith a cheque for Rs- 25 - as my share. 

If members do not wish to disclose their incomes they should give a pseudonym 
under which their donations should he acknowledged in Reason. 

With every appreciation of your excellent efforts for a noble cause and personal 
regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 

IN. M. 'B. 



Rationalism and Religion 

/>\ W. Galnville Cook. 

Reproduced from the Uittmialist, Australia. 


I N the New Testament there is a parable from 
which we as rationalists should learn some¬ 
thing- It tells of an unclean spirit that had 
gone out of a man. Returning to its former 
abode and finding it empty it went and found 
seven other spirits more wicked than itself- and 
all of them entered into possession of that 
man’s soul. So that the last state of that man 
was worse than the first. 

Now we believe that religion is not true, 

1 hat it. leads mankind into ways that are at best 
blind alleys, and at worst lead to destruction. 

We endeavour by the use of calm dispassion¬ 
ate reason to replace I he false by the true, to 
teach man reliance on human effort rather than 
on a non-existent supernatural being. 

That men should lose laith in the Nod ol 
the religions is hut a lirsf step on ihe difficult 
way that leads to wisdom. And if the second 
step is not taken ihen the last stage may he 
worse than the first. 

fn times of great unrest, when terrific 
stresses tear society apart, the emotionally un¬ 
stable will seek refuge in all kinds of queer 
irrational cults. 

The man who loses faith in orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity, if he does not take the second step of 
acquiring a scientific outlook and approach to 
human problems, may be an easy prey for the 
Christian Scientist, the British Israelite, the 
astrologer, the spiritualist or some other sect 
as irrational as orthodox Christianity, and pos¬ 
sibly even more harmful. 

The decay of Christian religion in Nazi Ger¬ 
many has not been a blessing to that country 
for it has been replaced by mystical cults 
enthroning sadist brutalities and overthrowing 
reason. 

The rationalist then desires, not merely to 
eliminate religion but to substitute for it a re 
liance on reason, on the application of the 
scientific method to all our problems, and on a 
strenuous human effort for progress. 

To charge rationalism with being only nega¬ 
tive and destructive is to fail to understand 
rationalism. 

It is a common query to ask the rationalist 
what he is going to put in place of religion. 
There are many answers to this. To replace 
the false by the true is itself a positive and not 
a negative thing. 

However, we now wish to stress that the 
person who talks as if the destruction of the 
Churches was the be-all and end-all of rational 
ism is not a rationalist. He has no under 
standing of what rationalism is. Marx wrote 


these pregnant words, "Merely to deny religion 
is futile. It is a dialectical result of man’s 
essential nature being negated by material con¬ 
ditions of life.” 

We must try to understand all the implica¬ 
tions of this. Religion flourishes on the frustra¬ 
tions under which man frets. It finds its best: 
soil where men are denied justice, where there 
is helpless unhappiness, where man is the play 
thing of forces beyond lus control. 

As Marx has also written of religion, "i t is 
the sigh of ihe oppressed creature, the kindli¬ 
ness of n heartless world, the spirit of unspin 
tual conditions. Criticism of religion is there¬ 
fore at heart a criticism o! the vale of misery 
for which religion is the promised vision. Cri¬ 
ticism lias torn away the imaginary (lowers with 
which his chains were bedecked- not in order 
that man should wear his chains without the 
comfort of illusions, hut that he may throw- off 
the chains and pluck the living (lowers.” 

This inust he remembered if we are to be 
truly rationalists working for human better 
ment. Religion may be logically wrong, based 
on unreason, intellectually bankrupt. We 
believe that it is. But whilst injustice and 
social wrongs prevail religion will have a psy¬ 
chological role to play that will tend to defeat 
the critical attack. 

It is necessary then to work for the removal 
of those wrongs in society that, give rise to 
religious consolations. The Christian may bal¬ 
ance the miseries of this life by eternal bliss in 
the hereafter. This way of escape is closed to 
ihe rationalist. He knows that if happiness is 
to be won it must he won here and now; he must 
realize that if reason is to hold sway, and the 
fantastic shadows of religion be dispelled by the 
rising of the sun of truth, then he must build a 
world wherein no man is denied the full and 
free development of the best thai is in him. 


A lucid exposition of the Philosophy 
of Freethought by one of the greatest 
Freethinkers of our day. 
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ROOT OF THE TROUBLE 
And Rooting It Out 

/A, v. S. MUDVEDKAR 


11 ntmciuctory. 

Sign of Demoralisation. 

I I was probably Macaulay who said that die 
sign of deterioration was not deformity but 
misplaced beauty. Similarly the sign ol 
demoralisation is not the fall of the low who 
are too low to fall thefts by beggars, lights by 
roughs, quarrels among tools, or abuses 
amongst the vulgar; but. similar deeds- 
though under different names or in different 
holds by the high-placed, the respected, the 
emulated, the venerated—by writers, littera¬ 
teurs, leaders, rulers, soldiers- vulgar recrimi¬ 
nation under the name ol discussion , duplicity 
and trickery under the name of politics ; art 
and intrigue under the name ol diplomacy 
circumlocution, equivocation, procrastination, 
under the name of statesmanship ; silly obsti¬ 
nacy under the name ol prestige ; large-scale 
barbarity under the name of war ! 

Fatality, Imbecility, or Bravery ? 

1 he history ol the world, ancient, modern, 
current—which is I he history of savage wars 
and shameful intrigues - is nothing but a huge 
chronicle of the degeneration and demoraliza¬ 
tion of the leaders of men. And the pity of it 
is that lire position, far from improving by the 
fatter experience of 2000 years- is on the way 
to greater deterioration day by day! book at 
the international wars abroad and the civil 
wars at home, over the entire world. Starving 
the poor, cheating the simple, frightening the 
weak, bowing he fori the strong, lias been the 
politics of the day at the one end ; and at the 
other, deadly wavs without declaration and 
dirty wars with, acclamation; official neutrality 
in the face ol open instigation and abetment ; 
isolation in the prospect of general conflagra 
lion , mutual petty pacts ol trade and commerce 
in the midst ol universal rain of death and 
hunger ! Oh God ! Is this the fatalists’ strug¬ 
gle of vindicating the doctrine of fatality, by 
translating it into action ? Or, is it the effect 
of incorrigible human imbecility, or of the stu 
pui notion of bravery? Can there be deeper 
degiadation and demoralisation of the ideal 
intellectual, vaunting, prating, Man ? Is them 
i"’ nope of recovery from this disgraced.! I slate? 


Stale notion of Patriotism. 

2. Or take the simpler instance of love ot 
one’s country. This is a stale notion of love, 
centuries old. \\ by its praise and parade in 
the year ol grace 1940, by people who have 
seen the disastrous war of 1914-18, are engaged 
in the more devastating war of 1989-?, and are 
in daily apprehension of a perpetual, ghastly, 
beastly war ? Why the praise, song, shout, 
brawl, about; national freedom and patriotism, 
like tender school-children under the guidance 
of country school-teachers, by scientists and 
statesmen, by sages and philosophers, by jurists 
and journalists, by senators and premiers, by 
Hitlers and Stalins, by Chamberlains and Dala- 
diers- by Roosevelts and Mussolinis, by Shaws 
and Wells, by Mahatmas and Sardars, by 
Natarajans and I lornimans v Why not free¬ 
dom of the world and happiness of the human 
race instead ? 

World as a Family. 

1. I he time has certainly now arrived, in 
view ol t he development of fast communications 
and the inventions of quick destruction and 
devastation of humanity and property- which, 
however, can easily be turned into means of 
preserving, elevating, enriching humanity - to 
consider the world as a large family, and tackle 
t he problem of bread and also of pride — along 
the lines of typical family lives of the day. 
Differences Inevitable. 

m Of course, there have always been- -and 
them will necessarily be differences, of opi¬ 
nion, taste, whim, among the different members 
of every family -between brothers, sisters, 
hither and son, husband and wife. Rut are the 
differences ever allowed to reach the limit of 
strangling each other, starving each other, 
hacking each other—-except, of course, in very 
rare cases of absolutely rude, incompetent, and 
idiotic management, of family affairs ? And, 
what is the secret of the happiness of normal 
family lives { The head, who has the responsi¬ 
bility of managing the family, has no interest of 
' his”, different from that of the family- no axe 
oj his to grind, no bread of his to butter. His 
■interest.-and his pride—is in (he successful 
rnd beautiful management of the family, and 
and taking celestial pleasure at the success. 
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Impossible ? 

6, Why should not the world be similarly 
managed, in an age in which one can travel 
round the world in a week, in which one nation 
can almost raze to the ground another nation 
in a week ? And, as a matter of fact, the earth 
is so vast, nature is so bountiful, science so 
munificent, and the intelligence of man so fruit¬ 
ful, that, with the help of the present amount 
of resources that is now being employed for the 
destruction and devastation of humanity and 
property, the present population of the world 
can, not only be fed—and clothed and sheltered 
—but the present standard of living of the dif¬ 
ferent sections can even be considerably raised. 
And, if the daily progress of science arid the 
cunning of man he hereafter found to be un¬ 
equal to meet the needs of the daily increasing 
amount of population, it would at least surely 
he found to be equal to the task of regulating 
the growth of population, so as to keep it with¬ 
in the limits of the available outturn of provi¬ 
sions and space, by means far less painful, far 
less shameful, far less horrible, and far more 
honourable, than that of bombs, guns, gas. 

Similarity of People and Systems. 

7. Further, 1 do not think the people of 
the different countries of the world are essen¬ 
tially different from one another, any more than 
the different sections of the different peoples 
or the different members of different families 
are. That is to say, I do not think that the 
people of one country are humans, of another 
are brutes, of a third are devils, of a fourth are 
angels. Similarly, the different political or ter 
ritorial units and their respective system or 
theories striving tor the welfare of their peo¬ 
ples, such as imperialism, nationalism, capi¬ 
talism, socialism, Marxism, Gandhism, are so 
many different branches of the same tree, the 
roots of which have been worm-eaten if not 
have become absolutely rotten- If some of tin- 
systems as imperialism, nationalism, capitalism, 
are clearly and avowedly sectarian, others like 
socialism and communism are not sufficiently 
comprehensive—all loving or all embracing. 
And that is the root of the constant clash and 
continuous strife in the world—as in the land 

Similarity of wars and quarrels. 

8. Nor is there any fundamental difference 
between the essence of international wars and 
the essence of political party quarrels in the 
land—between Congress, Liberals, Democrats 
Labourites, Muslim-Leaguers, Mahasabhaites. 
As in the international so in the national field 
also, the leaders are quarrelling and fighting 


for something more theoretical) sentimental, 
sectional, or ceremonial, than for the essential 
or substantial matter, for which they profess, 
proclaim, and perhaps believe to he fighting viz. 
the well-being of the entire people* An expla¬ 
nation of the ore trouble would thus appear to 
be sufficient, to furnish an explanation of the 
other. 

Absence of Improvement. 

9. There lias not been the least improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the people of the land, 
notwithstanding the several changes in the 
political system, from the Mogul to the Mahratta, 
from the Native to the British, from the British 
to the Congress- The beggars are begging, the 
thieves are stealing, the poor are crying, the 
rich are enjoying, the farmer is toiling and 
starving with a loin cloth round his waist and a 
broken plough in his hand, and the labourer is 
sweating and striking for a belly-full of meal a 
day, today as in the days of yore. Nay, a clear 
change has been brought about the other way ! 
To the ancient miseries and crimes of begging 
and robbing have been added new miseries of 
educated young men wandering, wasting, and 
dying for want of work, and young girls pining, 
withering, and drowning for want of marriage ; 
and new c rimes as mavalism, mass disobe¬ 
dience, passive resistance. Not only has there 
been no improvement in this respect, but no 
thoughtful attempt has been made to find out 
the cause and uproot these evils. All the fight 
has been and is being for power, fame, free¬ 
dom, culture, religion! One fails to understand 
the worth or beauty of these things in juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the above evils. The condition of the 
bulk of people of other free and forward conn 
tries might naturally be much better than that 
of a slave and stagnant country like ours, but 
there too it does not appear to he quite satis- 
lactory. 

Gloomy Prospect. 

10. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
this state of things will suddenly or surely im¬ 
prove, even if we get tomorrow the highly 
coveted political prize ef Dominion Status or 
Independence, for the attainment of which— 
and to prevent the attainment of which—the 
leaders of the different parties are spending and 
wasting all their precious resources, moral, 
mental- material. Otherwise, wherefore the 
absence of happiness and contentment in coun¬ 
tries, and peace and friendship between coun¬ 
tries, that are already enjoying Dominion 
Status or Independence? Wherefore the fre¬ 
quent occurrence and recurrence of wars, and 
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the constant and continuous hanging of war 
clouds, in Europe and the Far East ? 

Muddling and Bungling. 

11. It is thus clear that the whole world 
has been thinking wrong and is treading astray 
— muddling and bungling through to a pre¬ 
carious existence- All the systems or theories 
of the different countries or parties, have been 
based on isolated and short-sighted notions of 
interest, and prompted and guided rather by 
pride, selfishness, and ignorance, than by wide 
sympathy, deep thought, or mutual regard. 
That is to say, they are all local, superficial, or 
ephemeral remedies, affording temporary relief, 
but not reaching the root of the trouble or 
comprehending the entire constitution of the 
world. They are thus unrelated if not antago¬ 
nistic to one another, and to the common well¬ 
being of man ; and therefore, however highly 
praised or advertised by the progenitors and 
propagators of the respective faiths, are scorned 
and rejected by the sponsors of the other cults. 
The Only Way. 

12. In the circumstances, the only way out 
of the impasse is to liquidate all the current 
political and territorial units and social and 
economical "isms” in the world, and consoli¬ 
date them into a common, universal system, 
the broad principles of which and the brief 
method of putting which into action, may be 
summarised as under. 

II—Fundamental Principles. 

Distribution of Wealth. 

13. It is impossible to effect an equal or 
absolutely just distribution of wealth or plea¬ 
sures in the world among the peoples of the 
world, much less among the individuals of the 
world. Nor is it either fair or desirable to try 
to do so by means of force or violence. That 
will only add to the chaos and wretchedness 
that already exists. The present abnormally 
uneven distribution can, however certainly be 
rendered much more equitable with little injus¬ 
tice. But the continuance of a certain degree 
of unevenness is as natural and inevitable as the 
hills and valleys and trees and shrubs of nature, 
so long as the qualities of ability, intelligence, 
skill and valour of man continue to he uneven, 
as they are bound to, as long as Nature con¬ 
tinues to be Nature—as long as the sun conti¬ 
nues to shine and the sea to be salt. 

Sign of Superiority. 

14. It is manifestly foolish to call oneself 
—one’s religion, culture, colour, custom, any¬ 


thing, in short, of self—superior to others. If 
this were the test of superiority, any fool, rogue 
or rascal can call himself superior ! True supe¬ 
riority does not, therefore, consist in beating 
one’s breast and shouting oneself to be superior, 
but in being so called and admired by others. 
Boasters of superiority should at least under¬ 
stand this simple thing. 

Futility of Egoism. 

15. The world is so mutable that what 
appears as good today may turn out wretched 
tomorrow, and what appears as had to one may 
appear best to another, and vice versa. For 
example, look at the divorces of love marriages 
and the happy lives of child marriages; the 
practices of meat-eating and wine-drinking; or 
the intrigues and treasons as against the devo¬ 
tions and disciplines in politics. The human 
race is far more precarious in the development 
of its constitution and character than the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, on account of its spe¬ 
cial qualities of meditation, communication, 
discussion, and the highly excitable passion, in 
extremely varying degrees, without apparent 
cause. The law of sow wheat and grow wheat, 
sow gram and grow gram, does not apply to 
the human field, where wheat often produces 
gram, pomegranate produces plaintain, thistle 
gives birth to jasmine. Otherwise we would 
not have had Shakespeare, Napoleon, Loka- 
manya, Mahatma ; or we would not have had a 
breed of them. 

Only Way of Improvement. 

16. It would similarly be found that there 
are as many cultured men—as also beautiful 
women among the jews as among the Ger¬ 
mans, among the Indians as among the Ame¬ 
ricans, amongst the Muslims as among the Brah¬ 
mins, among the peasants as among the 
princes, among the atheists as among the divines 
and priests. So also, there would always 
be rogues and rascals, dwarfs and brutes, 
actual and potential, in all classes and races, 
high and low, black and white, of East and 
West. In the circumstances, the only way to 
improve oneself— and improve the world—is 
to find out, appreciate, encourage, enjoy, what¬ 
ever is really good and great, grand and noble, 
sublime and beautiful, without reference to 
where it is or how it came—-without caring 
or enquiring whether the lotus grows in mud 
or in milk, whether the diamond is found in the 
mine or on the mountain. 

Root of Strife. 

17. If history has any important lesson to 
teach to mankind, it is the futility and harmful- 
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ness of fighting through blind egoism—whatever 
is mine is good, and everything yours is bad- 
This is the secret of the origin and expansion 
of the strife in the world, of the dismal course 
the history of the world has taken and is taking 
to date. 

Inexcusable. 

18. This state of things, however, may 
have been excusable centuries ago, when the 
different nations lived in different worlds as it 
were, and were in the habit of thinking in the 
manner of the proverbial frog in the pond. 
But today, when the entire world has almost 
been brought within the ambit of a family, 
physically* morally* intellectually, the present 
gross and hideous sort of partiality and cruelty 
between man and man is absolutely unjustifia¬ 
ble, extremely contemptible, utterly inexcu¬ 
sable, and enormously harmful to all in 
the end. 

Stupidity of War. 

12. The notion of protecting, consolidat¬ 
ing, and expanding one’s race by means of war 
again, is as wrong and impossible in princi¬ 
ple as’ it is stupid and impracticable in practice. 
The campaign of war may prosper for a time, 
but it is bound to lead to self-suffering and self- 
destruction of the aggressor in the long run, as 
surely as it is murderous and merciless to the 
victim at the moment. Suppose, for example, 
the Germans are enabled today to dominate the 
world and purge it of all elements non-German. 
But tomorrow, i.e. a few centuries hence, when 
the world would again be full - now with 
people of only the purest German blood- and 
the problem of bread would again be as acute, 
the Germans of America will wage a war 
•mainstthe Germans of Europe, the Germans of 
China against the Germans of japan, the 
Germans of Russia against Germans of 
Germany! And, how brutal, ferocious, or 
heinous this war would be can be better 
imagined than described- And, what is the 
root and fruit of all this barbarity, shaming 
even the brutes and barbarians of the dark 
and dusky ages? Refined purified Germans, 
taking pride in their culture, civilisation, intel¬ 
ligence, assassinating and mutilating their 
brother Germans, for no valid or sensible 
reason as such, in a world of over-flowing 
bounty ! 

Result of coalition of crooks. 

20. But this is an extreme supposition. 
Neither the Germans, nor the Russians, noi 
the Japanese, nor a combination of them, 
would be able to dominate the world and 


purge it of all non-Getman-Russian-Japanese, 
elements, peacefully divide the world among 
themselves, and live a happy life for ever. Even 
supposing they succeed, by dexterous intrigue 
and enormous bloodshed, of other people as 
well as of their own men, in this impossible 
monstrosity of dividing the world between a 
few powerful nations, their principle of grab, 
pride and blood, and habit of bloodshed — their 
very philosophy, in short, of the highway¬ 
man and the slaughter-house —would rather 
accelerate than put off the day of their own 
perdition. The competition for grab and 
grapple would then commence between these 
surviving blind, arrogant, ignorant, intoxicated, 
infuriated nations, with the help of upto- 
date instruments and inventions of slaughter. 
And the dim distant centuries of self-suffering 
and self-effacement would thus soon dwindle 
into near and clear decades, and quickly dis¬ 
appear into simple years and present days—as 
in the case of the present war. And this pro¬ 
cess of destruction and devastation will go on 
repeating, at: shorter intervals, with sharper 
instruments, until perhaps the inanimate 
engines of destruction refuse to destroy, in 
utter shame and grief, unknown to the civilised, 
sentient, boastful, philosophical, man! 

Effect of War. 

21. War-mongers should further under¬ 
stand the simple thing that the effects of war 
linger and foster in the breasts of the vanquish¬ 
ed, and form the basis and causes for the pre¬ 
paration and perpetration of fresh wars. 
Secondly, partners of today in unjust and 
selfish wars—as all wars generally are—like 
those in theft or gambling, will be enemies 
tomorrow, on the division of the spoil, when 
their wants or their strength are increased- All 
pacts and treaties, however plausible, ingeni¬ 
ous, or expedient at the moment, unless they 
are strictly just and fair, are like the agreement 
of gamblers or robbers, bound to revive 
disputes and lead to wars as has actually hap¬ 
pened in the case of the present war. 

Notion of Bravery. 

22. Another misconception of the degene¬ 
rate politicians and soldiers of the day is that 
they consider high-handedness, recklessness, and 
arrogance to be the highest forms of heroism--as 
intrigue, cunning, equivocation, and verbosity 
to be the highest forms of wisdom. They un¬ 
doubtedly are so regarded by the low, and 
they do dazzle the rude, frighten the weak, and 
prosper for a time* But in fact they are no 
better than mavalism or street hooliganism, 
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and as such, they are eventually bound to 
collapse. That is how several great empires 
in tlm past, founded on similar foolish and 
short-sighted notions, and many great despots 
inspired by similar petty and arrogant ambi¬ 
tions, have mixed with the dust till now, to be 
pitied and hissed by subsequent generations, 
rather than be contemplated with pride and 
admiration for them and hope and light for the 
future. That is how the late war of 1914-18 
fared and ended; and that is how the present 
war of 1939”? promises to fare and end. 

Scope for Bravery. 

I here are many other ways and fields for 
showing one’s bravery -or digesting one’s ar¬ 
rogance—instead ol doing human butchery anti 
other devilish savagery. Drive out disease, 
ignorance and wretchedness from the world; 
replace thatched huts by concrete structures, 
and concrete structures by marble palaces; 
turn deserts into lakes and hogs into gardens; 
make cars without wheels and planes without 
wings; reduce working hours from 8 to 4, from 
1 to 0; make rivers flow with milk and lakes 
stagnate with honey; yoke tigers gnd lions to 
carts, and dragons and unicorns to coaches: 
invade the moon and raid Mars; make the 
clouds rain to order, and the sun emit moon¬ 
shine; make the moon be full every night, and 
the stars twinkle by day ! 

III. — Outline of Action. 

World as a Family. 

24. In the circumstances, the only way to 
preserve permanent peace and ensure steady 
progress in one’s country or of one’s people, is 
to consider the world as a vast country or 
family and the different nations as members of 
that family, and to help towards the mainte¬ 
nance of the joint peace and prosperity of the 
world. Notions like "I” and "you” "mine” 
and "yours’, should go; and slogans like "India 
for Indians,” "England for English”, must 
cease. "The earth for all”, should take their 
place. It would then be as easy and pleasura¬ 
ble to solve the problem of bread—and also of 
butter and sugar—of the different countries, as 
the head of a family living in the country- 
house surrounded by gardens and fields, solves 
his daily petty problems of his kitchen, hall, 
stable, yard. 

Universal Congress of Men. 

25. Of course, in order to work out the 
details and chalk out the plans of putting into 
action such a huge programme of universal 
happiness and progress, the establishment of 


an equally huge and competent institution is 
apparently essential. The defunct, inert, or 
powerless and i 11-conceived League of Nations— 
with, however, the vast array of its experts and 
enthusiasts—may be revived, radically reform¬ 
ed, remodelled, re-constituted, re-juvenated— 
and re-named if necessary as the Universal 
Congress of Men'—so as to enable it to take 
up this vaster yet easier, more fruitful, more 
practicable, more abiding, more exhilarating 
work—corresponding almost to that of the 
noble head of a noble family—in right earnest. 
It should, however, be clearly realised that the 
object of this Congress is not, as was or turned 
out to be that of the late League, to protect 
and exploit the weak and defeat and castrate the 
strong, but to protect both strong and weak 
from the wicked, to protect the human race, to 
guard the human name, to raise the human 
fame. 

Government of the World. 

26. The business of this Congress would 
thus broadly be to conduct the government of 
the world, on the lines of a model Government 
of a country, or the model conduct of a model 
family. It will have to proceed along the follow¬ 
ing lines for this purpose:— 

(1) It will owe no allegiance or loyalty 
to any particular nation or country, 
the entire world being its nation or 
country. 

(2) It will profess no religion, all religions 
being equal in its view. 

(31 It will give no quarter in its Code of 
conduct to such slogans or catch*words 
as empire, independence, democracy, 
self-determination, etc., etc-, or to abs¬ 
tract theories as socialism, communism, 
capitalism, Marxism, Gandhism* 

(4) It will see that the different countries 
together produce the requirements of 
life, according to their respective 
natural facilities and aptitudes for same, 
in sufficient quantity for the world. 

(5) ft will regulate the exchange of these 
commodities, according to the require¬ 
ments of the different countries; and 
establish a common currency for the 
facility of the exchange. 

(6) It will see that the different countries 
regulate the growth of their respective 
populations, according to a prescribed 
uniform rate, if necessary and as may 
be decided upon by the Congress from 
time to time. And 
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(7) It will see that the internal administra¬ 
tions of the different countries are 
carried on or guided by the following 
principles, with suitable local altera¬ 
tions as may be found necessary, but 
not incompatible with the spirit of these 
fundamental principles. Namely: 

(a) Free ingress and egress of any 
people into and out of any 
country. 

(b) One rule for all, in matters mate¬ 
rial or civil, without distinction 
of caste, creed, colour, birth, or 
sex. The distinction to be only 
on account of such things as 
ability, honesty, intelligence, skill, 
valour—fitness, in short, for the 
particular post or purpose. 

(c) Preference to civil rights over 
religious, superstitious, or senti¬ 
mental. 

ftl) Questions like religion, culture, 
marriage, etc., to be the private 
concern of individuals—like eating 
shaving, smoking, walking. 

(e) Maintenance of a minimum stand¬ 
ard of life, approximating to that 
of a common soldier of the present 
day, for a maximum amount of 
lahour, say of 6 or 7 hours a day or 
40 hours a week. 

(f) Establishment of asylums or infir¬ 
maries for the treatment and 
maintenance of the invalid and the 
disabled. 

(g) Enactment of absolutely deterrent 
and summary laws for the preven¬ 
tion of crimes of all sorts, from 
the spitting or throwing of dust 
and waste from upper stories, and 
including mob or mass offences or 
actions—resistance or defiance— 
begging, idleness, wastages, and 
"accidents” like the daily accidents 
of motor vehicles. And 

(h) Full scope or freedom to bring 
about any improvement or revolu¬ 
tion, by peaceful methods of logic, 
reason, persuasion. 

Laugh or Weep. 

27. This, in brie l and in rough- is the 
only way to peace, progress, happiness; 


universal* local, individual, perpetual the 
only way of ushering in the real and lasting 
New Order or Millennium. There seems to 
be no other way. It is, however, to be seen 
whether our leaders—Hitlers and Stalins, Cham¬ 
berlains and Daladiers, Churchills and Lloyds, 
Roosevelts and Mussohnis, Francos and 
Valeras, Gandhis and Nehrus, Sardars and 
Savarkars, Jinnahs and Sikandars, Rajajis and 
Malaviyas, Boses and Roys—would even now 
wake up, stand up, see sense, shake off their 
cramped notions and ancient doctrines, and 
act as men, of advanced times, of the age of 
science and intelligence, reason and logic; or 
all will continue to drift, struggle* shriek, weep 
and sink, like ship-wrecked women and children 
as heretofore. 
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RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIA 

RESERVE FUND 

The Rationalist Association of India was esta- 
hed in 1930 for the spread of Rationalism 
which may be defined as “the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of 
on and aims at establishing a system of 
Philosophy and ethics, verifiable by experience 
ana independent of all arbitrary assumptions or 
authority.” 

In order to gain its objects the Association 
holds lectures and debates, issues pamphlets and 
f u$lishes its official journal “REASON” which 
serves as a medium for the free, frank and 
feajrless expression of views and opinions on re- 
Hgijous, philosophical and scientific subjects. 

■It has since its establishment firmly stood for 
freedom of thought, speech, publication and 
rational action. In the now historic “Reason 
Ca$e”, Dr. C. L. D’Avoine, editor emeritus, was 
prosecuted for blasphemy. His acquittal vindi¬ 
cated the freedom of the press. 

It serves as a rallying point and vanguard for 
all i those who value intellectual freedom and 
honesty and have the social and cultural progress 
of l)his country at heart. 

The R. a; I. is able to carry on its activities 
dud to the generosity of a few of its members. 

Y [All the work of the Association including the 
journal “Reason” is done honorary and no member 
derives any sort of profit, salary or honorarium. 

In order that the R. A. I. should become self- 
supporting in so far as not having to depend on 
extra donation in addition to the usual member¬ 
ships, a RESERVE FUND has been started and 
it is required to collect #bout Rs. 15,000/-. 

[As its name implies the capital will normally 
be kept intact and only its income will be used. 

[The Fund! when completed will not only 
stabilise the Association but also enable it to 
conjduct many other necessary activities which 
havie hitherto not been possible, thus strengthen¬ 
ing the Freethought movement in this country. 

The Rationalist Association of India is the 
only Freethought organisation in India and it is 
not | necessary here to stress its importance and 
necessity for the social and cultural progress of 
this country. 

iVe make an earnest and urgent appeal to all 
readers, friends and sympathisers to donate libe¬ 
rally to the Reserve Fund. 

Donations should be sent to: — 

Tliei Hon. Treasurer, 


RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

1 2,! Dueen’s Road, Bombay. 


• If you recognise Human Equality, 

* If you desire Intellectual Liberty 

and Rational Freedom, 

# If you hate Superstition', Priest¬ 

craft, Fanaticism, Bigotry and 
Hypocrisy, 

Join 

THE RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION 

of 

. INDIA 

which seeks: 

“To combat all religious and social 
beliefs and customs that cannot stand the 
test of Reason and endeavours to create a 
scientific and tolerant mentality among the 
people of this country.” 

Minimum Annual Subscription Rs. 51- 
Foreign 8 Shillings. 

Office-Bearers: 

President: —Dr. C. L. D’Avoine, M. D. 
Vice-Presidents:— Dr. A. S. Erulkar, M. D,, B. S. 
and Mr. R. B. Lotewalla. Hony. Treasurer :— 
Mr. D. R. D. Wadia, Bar-at-Law. Members 
of the Ex. Committee: —Prof. R. D. Karve, 
M. A., Prof. S. K. Muranjan, M. A. (Bom.) 
D. Sc. (Lon.) B. E. S., Dr. S. B. Gadgil, B.A., 

L. M.S., F.R.C.S. (Eng.)D. Ph. (Lon,), Mr. I. 

M. Cooper, F. R. G. S., Mr. J. R. Labelle, 
Mr. J. N. Patuck, Mr. A. R. De6ai, B.A M LL.B., 
Mr. A. Husein. Jt. Hony. Secretaries:— 
Mr. S. B. Rath, Mr. Abraham Solomon. 


For further particulars please writ* to; — 

The Secretaries, 

Rationalist Association of India, 

5-12, QUEEN’S HOAD, 

BOMBAY 2. 
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Religious Stupidity 

By R. D. KARVE 


A BOUT a century back, one Mr. Desh- 
mukh, one of the first to receive an 
English education in Maharashtra, 
wrote a series of letters to a journal of his time 
under the pseudonym "Lokahitavadi,” (which 
is practically a translation of “p ro bono 
publico”), which have now been published in 
Marathi in book form, and which make very 
interesting reading. He was a pioneer social 
reformer and denounced the evils of his time in 
very strong language. The wonder is that he 
came of an orthodox Brahman family, and his 
father was in receipt of a pension from the 
last Peshwa, Bajirao the second, who was 
deposed by tbe British government and made to 
Jive in retirement on a pension. He was edu¬ 
cated on the proceeds of that pension, of which 
he was able to secure a continuation even after 
his father’s death, and the use he made of that 
education w T as to denounce in no uncertain 
terms the religious abuses rampant under the 
peshwas, who were Brahmans themselves. 

He expresses very modern ideas and was in 
many respects in advance of his time. He was 
himself a government servant, but was not 
afraid to write about politics as well. He took 
up a very strong attitude against the ancient 
lore of the Brahmans, the stupidity which 
paraded as knowledge. His advice was: 
“Don’t learn by heart without understanding 
the meaning; acquire real knowledge; do not 
put blind faith in the Puranas which contain 
absurd stories; there are plenty of temples, so 
do not build new ones, but spend that mone}’ 
on schools and libraries; religion should not be 
taught in Sanscrit, which is a dead language, 
but in the language of the people; do not keep 
women in ignorance, educated women will 
produce better children; do not persecute 
widows, let them marry again if they want to; 


foreigners come to our country, so you go to 
theirs; the coming of the British causes famine 
even when there is rain, so you should learn 
commerce like the British; do not marry child¬ 
ren off when they are too young, let them grow 
up and choose their own mates; and so on. 

What further can we write even at present? 
He was not an atheist, which is surprising in a 
man with his powers of reasoning, but which 
only shows how difficult it is to get rid 
of ideas imbibed in childhood. Still he attacks 
Brahmans for helping to spread absurd ideas. 
"Some people say that there are seven seas, 
consisting of milk, ghee, wine etc., with the 
mountain Meru in the centre”. An orthodox 
explanation of the saltness of sea-water is that 
the Sage Agasti once drank up the sea and 
then urinated to form the present sea. "Some 
say the English are marine animals, some say 
they are monkeys, whom Rama had promised a 
kingdom in return for their help in finding out 
his abducted wife.” And he adds, "When I hear 
such talk, I think, ‘Are these people pigs?’ ”. 

His criticism of the orthodox may lead one to 
imagine that he was enamoured of the British 
government, but he was quite aware of the 
evils due to it. "Cotton traders should decide 
not to sell cotton to the British, but. cloth 
made from it.” "Rich people spend so much 
money unnecessarily on foreign articles and 
this goes out of the country.” "Glass, cloth, 
cutlery, wooden furniture, watches and all 
kinds of machinery are sold here in quantities 
by the British. These should be manufactured 
here and what cannot be sold here should be 
sold in foreign countries.” 

Any intelligent man who thinks honestly 
and acquires some modern knowledge is bound 
to get such ideas and the people who stick to 
old orthodox notions instanced above must be 
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either fools or hypocrites. In India, people 
still think it necessary to take a purificatory 
bath at an eclipse, though educated people 
know quite well the causes of eclipses and that 
these do not involve any pollution. .1 ilak s 
paper, the ‘Kesari’, during his lifetime, raised a 
row on religious grounds because the Fergus- 
son College was not closed for an eclipse, not 
because Tilak was an ignoramus, but because 
he wanted to please orthodoxy, with a view 
to secure their co-operation for political purpo¬ 
ses. Tilak was a mathematician, but this was 
done as the policy of his paper. 

What is more surprising is that Gladstone 
should have made a fool of himself by trying 
to defend the Bible account of the creation of 
the world, from which it would seem that what 
led Gladstone to fame was not his intelligence 
but his oratory. The principal ingredient in 
oratory is, or was at that time at any rate, a 
powerful voice which could reach an audience 
of thousands, i'his factor does not count so 
much in these days of loud-speakers. 

Another unintelligent orator was Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan, who once stood for 
the Presidentship of the United States. He 
made a tour of India about that time and I 
remember how people flocked to the Town 
Hall here to hear the great orator. I was one 
of them and you can imagine my disgust 
when he started orating on the greatness of 
Christianity. It required some cheek to inflict 
a speech of that type on an audience represent¬ 
ing all religions, t Jnfortunately the hall was 
so packed that it was impossible to leave before 
the end. 

My estimate of his intelligence is confirmed 
by the account of the celebrated Tennessee trial 
of the schoolmaster who was dismissed for 
teaching the evolution theory. He was being 
defended by Darrow, the well-known agnostic 
and he tore Bryan to shreds. I find the follow¬ 
ing in "We Saw It Happen,” in an article by 
Robert Owen, Reporter of the New York 
Times (Harrap & Co., London). ‘And Bryan, 
the apostle of temperance, was intemperate in 
his own way. Darrow, who liked his whisky 

and soda, lived to be eighty.but Bryan, the 

prohibitionist, ate himself to death in the 

stifling Tennessee heat.There was a dinner. 

Bryan asked for black bread, or whole wheat, 
saying that he could not eat much starch, and 
then ate quantities of mashed white potatoes,’ 
not knowing that they contain starch! ‘Bryan 
died after a heavy dinner, when most of us 
were content with the minimum amount of 
food on which we could exist.’ During the 
trial, ‘Darrow asked him if he believed that the 


whale swallowed Jonah and then spewed him 
forth, and Bryan said he did if the Bible said 
so. "And I suppose if the Bible said that 
Jonah swallowed the whale, would you believe 
that?” thundered Darrow. Bryan allowed 
that he might. "And when Adam and Eve 
were thrown out of Eden, the snake was made 
to crawl upon his belly for having tempted 
Eve?” "Yes”, said Bryan. "What did he do 
before? Walk on his tail?” shouted Darrow. 
‘So terrible was Harrow’s attack that even 
those who loved Bryan in the crowd below 
sometimes applauded the famous agnostic.’ 
But in the end, the judge being as obtuse as 
Bryan, the case went against the schoolmaster. 

There is really nothing to choose between 
the absurdities of one religion and another. 
In most religions the priests stand to gain by 
encouraging a belief in these absurdities, in 
which they themselves very often do not 
believe. The principal part of every religious 
ceremony from the priest’s point of view is the 
fee paid to him, and the more these ceremonies 
are multiplied, the better for the priest. Of 
course the actual mechanism by which the 
priest derives his income may be different in 
different religions, but the fact remains that 
the priest makes his living by encouraging 
ignorance and stupidity on the part of believers. 
The Bible is available practically in all langu¬ 
ages but Roman Catholics are not allowed to 
read it and interpret it for themselves, but 
must accept the interpretation put on it by the 
Pope or his mouthpiece. Hindu religious 
books are not so easily available at all, and in 
any case, hardly anybody reads them. Some 
modern religious sects have translated the 
"mantras” (magic incantations) used at marri¬ 
ages and conduct these ceremonies in the ver¬ 
naculars, but people like Mrs. Besanl, who 
was by no means a fool, have expressed the 
opinion that the magic effect of a ‘mantra’ 
being due to the succession of sounds in it, 
the effect is lost by translation. This is a logical 
pronouncement, provided the original magic 
effect is taken for granted, an assumption 
which would be hardly compatible with intelli¬ 
gence- It was a pleasure to listen to Mrs. 
Besant on any subject except religion, but 
what became of her intelligence when she 
lapsed into religion? It is hardly possible that 
she suddenly lost it and the only other explana¬ 
tion is some ulterior motive behind these stupid 
pronouncements. It is well known that she 
had to play second fiddle so long as Bradlaugh 
was leading rationalistic thought and this 
may be a reason why she suddenly turned 
Theosophist. 





THE CONQUEST OF LIFE. 

Ziy G. Y. Chitnis. 


T he rationalist is a man who has accepted 
reason as the rule of life; he does not 
take anything on trust nor does he give 
way to the impulse of credulity. There is in 
all of us a strong irrational element which is 
perhaps inherited from those tendencies in the 
previous forms of life which are essentially 
life-destroying. The French philosopher 
Bergson talks of life unmaking itself; what 
he really means is that unless reason asserts 
itself in life, life has no chance of surviving the 
destructive tendencies of nature and those 
embedded in man’s mind. 

Social Development. 

Many of us take it for granted that life is 
always progressive and that ultimately a time 
will come when our actions will be guided 
solely by the dictates of reason; when, in other 
words, it will reach perfection; but are we 
sure that this goal is inevitable ? No matter 
what we do, life is bound to progress towards 
a wider comprehension and larger social sym¬ 
pathies ? This is not certain and unless we 
are careful it is equally possible that it may 
degenerate into the purest form of barbarism if it 
does not become utterly extinct by its own inepti 
tude and unworthiness. Since we are agreed 
that there is no divine providence shaping our 
destinies, we cannot he indifferent to what 
will ultimately happen to life; so far life has 
won in its battle against inertness; so far it 
looks that it may enter a new phase of social 
development in which man may learn to think 
rationally and function in a rational manner. 

New Emotionalism. 

But the signs of the times today are rather 
disquieting. The smug complacency with 
which the rationalists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries foretold the advent of 
reason as the supreme principle in the natio¬ 
nal and international life of man seems rather 
ridiculous today in view of the vast changes 
which are taking place before our eyes and 
which are definitely making for a complete 
reversal to unreason. In the sphere of philo¬ 
sophy, art, science and literature, reason 
seems to have almost lost its influence that 
it possessed in the last two centuries. In fact 
there is a kind of new emotionalism running 
rampant which bids fair to destroy everything 


that has even a remote semblance to a clear 
and rational way of thinking; pragmatism, 
instrumentalism, and even creative evolutionism 
of Bergson are, really speaking, the philosophi¬ 
cal forerunners of irrational politics and the 
absurd theories of social and economic reaction. 

Growth of Reason. 

The growth of reason is possible only on 
the basis of the complete freedom of the 
individual and the society and this freedom 
is available so long as there is economic 
prosperity. In the hayday of capitalism it was 
possible to relieve the urgent economic wants 
of the people of Europe and therefore they 
were given a degree of social freedom which 
expressed itself in a revolt against the esta¬ 
blished church and blind authoritarian prac¬ 
tices. This was the so-called age of democracy 
when reason ruled supreme and everything 
was subjected to its rule. The rationalists of 
the last two centureis foresaw the coming of 
this democracy and therefore they were con¬ 
fident that along with democracy reason also 
will come into its own. 

False Optimism. 

What they did not foresee was the possible 
decay of capitalist economy and the consequent 
efforts to stabilise it on the basis of curtail¬ 
ment of individual and social freedom. Hence 
their optimism in regard to the ultimate 
triumph of reason has been more than falsified. 
This was bound to happen; because those 
venerable rationalists who suffered immense 
persecution and underwent untold hardship 
in order that the torch of reason may be kept 
burning, did not realise that reason to be 
absolutely and finally triumphant in human 
life must have a solid basis if not in complete 
economic equality at least in fair abundance 
of economic resources for everybody. They 
foresaw the miraculous growth of science and 
concluded therefrom that these scientific 
achievements would provide for abundant life 
for everybody if they were utilised rationally, 
that is, for the good of all. They did not 
realise the strength of the motive for private 
profit which makes use of these achievements 
for securing greater profits for a fortunate few 
and bring misery, poverty and ill-health for 
the unfortunate many. Reason itself becomes 
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helpless in presence of this all-devouring, soul- 
destroying profit-motive. 

Reason itself cannot countenance the idea 
that only a few should secure all the ameni¬ 
ties of life which are denied to many; and 
therefore in order to justify this iniquitous 
system and invest it with the halo of divine 
sanction reason itself must be put down and 
trampled upon. Upon the ruins of rationalism 
is built up the temple of a new religion which 
exalts all the irrational impulses of man into 
a new divine revelation. 

Future (if Man. 

This resurgence of irrationalism would he 
looked upon by every serious rationalist as 
screamingly funny were it not so very disastrous 
in its consequences to the luture of mankind. 
When a man who is more like a donkey than 
a man is worshipped by a whole nation as a 
demi god, when the most idiotic utterances of 
this man are accepted as gospel truths, when 
the smallest incidents of his life which ought 
to provoke the wildest laughter are remem¬ 
bered and set down as something worthy of 
being followed with a religious zeal by the 
younger generation, when finally the mad 
dream that this hysterical fool dreams of world 
conquest and of ushering in the new order is 
taken seriously by a whole nation which is 
not ashamed to go into hysterics itself for the 
new vision that is vouchsafed to them, these 
things may make one smile; but when we realise 
the immense danger to freedom and rationalism 
that this madness involves, we begin to smile 
at the other side of our mouth. 

The Same Disease. 

These signs, as 1 said, are certainly disquiet¬ 
ing; but what is more disquieting is that 
those who are lighting against these forces of 
irrationalism are themselves being infected 
with the same disease. The pride and arro¬ 
gance, the confidence and the certainty with 
which the most uptodate irrational nonsense 
is being doled out from the Berlin wireless 
upset the convictions of our uncertain rationa¬ 
lists and timid lovers of freedom and democracy 
and make them wonder if after all these 
madmen may not be right and they in the 
wrong. The gullibility of the general public 
has reached such an appalling level of juvenile 
credulity that a man has only to repeat his 
latest nonsense several times to have it 
accepted by the people as an axiomatic truth. 

Only a Fashion. 

Our easy-going rationalists and democrats 


are no exceptions; for them democracy was all 
right because in the period of prosperity it 
gave them everything that they wanted; but 
now democracy is being trampled upon under 
feet and they have no real conviction nor 
courage to get up on their legs and say that 
this is wrong, that no matter what happens, if 
democracy goes everything that is of value 
in human life will also go. No, they cannot say 
this because to them democracy has been only 
a fashion to put on and off as they like. If it 
were a burning conviction with them, an 
integral part of their life, then they would not 
be swayed by any amount of false propaganda 
that carries with it its own refutation. 

New Ferspctive. 

1 am all for rejecting this half-hearted 
shamefaced rationalism; those for whom ratio¬ 
nalism is a deep and abiding principle must 
see the present efforts that are being made 
both by the avowed opponents and the half¬ 
hearted proponents to undervalue the role and 
function of reason in human life are set at 
naught by resetting reason in a new perspective. 

Facile Optimism. 

This task has become ali the more 
imperative today because unless reason reas¬ 
sumes charge of human affairs the entire 
human race will perish or return to barbarism 
to begin its evolution again. The facile opti¬ 
mist who takes the ultimate triumph of reason 
for granted does not realise that reason does 
not descend upon men as a grace from heaven; 
it has to be consciously and systematcally 
developed by the effort of man himself; reason 
is not inherent in the constitution of nature; 
it is created by the supreme will of man; it is 
only when men will be rational that ratio¬ 
nalism will win; otherwise it will be beaten 
in its struggle against unreason. The will 
to reason must be strengthened and fortified; 
unreason must be eradicated but this task is 
not easy because it is so much easier for men 
to be irrationally impulsive than to be ratio¬ 
nally sober. But it must be done because that 
is the only way in which the human race can 
save itself from exinction; all other ways lead 
to murder, slaughter and slavery on a large 
scale. In other words we have to come to 
such a pass that unless we are prepared to 
reorganise our lives on an international scale 
upon the basis of mutual understanding and 
trust which are the twin children of healthy 
rationalism, we must face the dire consequences 

(Continued on page 222) 




The Return to the Trenches 

By PRABHAKAR PADHYE. 


M R. Winston Churchill recently said in 
Parliament that the present war is but 
a continuation of the last war- This 
is an obvious platitude; but coming from these 
quarters it acquires a tremendous significance. 
It gives an effective reply to the Royist mysti¬ 
fication that this is not an Imperialist War. 
Mr- Roy would agree that flic last war was an 
Imperialist war. Logically its continuation 
also must be imperialistic. Hut Mr. Roy would 
employ his super-logic ol: dialectics and try to 
defend his position. Dielectics is a dangerous 
weapon. It is not merely double-edged, it 
is in fact multi-edged. I would not readily 
succumb to it. I would admit that the 
character of the present con diet is somewhat 
different from that of the last one; but it is 
fundamentally imperialistic. The only diffe¬ 
rence is that whereas in the last war the 
principle of democracy was invoked but really 
not involved, in the present war democracy is 
both invoked and involved. The reason why 
this should be so is fairly simple. The 
Germany of the last war, although Monarchist, 
was not fundamentally and philosophically 
opposed to democracy whereas Nazi Germany 
is fundamentally an enemy of any and every 
form of Democracy. 

But that is not my present argument. I 
quote Mr. Churchill’s words to emphasize the 
fact that the period between the two wars is 
merely an interlude, a war-we ary break. It is 
true that many were not consciously aware 
of it. But that is only because they could not 
consciously bear the thought. When England 
after the Treaty of Versailles returned to its 
peace-time life, she thought, for a while, that 
she had finally banished war from this earth. 
True, conflicts would arise, but there was the 
League ol Nations to settle them peacefully. 
Democracy was secure because kings were 
either dead or in exile. The bloody Bolsheviks 
were, of course, in control of that land of 
anarchists and pogroms, but they were sure 
to fall. That was the happy secure mood of 
the English nation. The horizontal layers of 
society were all in a satisfied mood. The 
imperialists were the most relieved, nay satisfied. 
Their empire was not only free from all threat; 
many more acres were added to it. The 
politicians were happy because they had come 
out of an ordeal triumphantly and their prestige 


was on top. The labour party, beautifully 
deceived by democractic slogans lustily uttered 
during the frantic years of war, thought 
that it was at the gates of the Paradise of 
Democracy. 

But disillusionment came very soon. The 
transition from war-economy to peace-economy 
was not easy, and it created all the problems 
of economic convalescence. The imperialists 
soon realised that the empire was preserved, 
but its economic strength was considerably 
sapped, that their title to imperial property 
remained hut it began to bring in less profits. 
The labour people began to realise that the 
problem of unemployment not merely became 
more acute but it threatened to become (as 
Mr. Baldwin once put it) ‘endemic’. The 
‘tommies’, who were proclaimed heroes and 
lovingly looked upon by enthusiastic lasses, 
again became their former miserable selves, 
unemployed and living on ‘dole’. Democracy 
was not totally annihilated, hut many of the 
sections of DORA remained in operation and 
liberties were actually less than before the 
war. The League of Nations was the most 
dazzling and the most hopeful child of the 
War, hut it was at its inception maimed by the 
fact that America repudiated President Wilson 
(its God-father) and chose to have (nothing to 
do with that august body. Intelligent persons 
soon realised that the possibilities of the 
League looked pathetic indeed. All classes 
of people were caught in the web of disillu¬ 
sion. They soon began to doubt whether they 
had really won the war; at best it could be 
said that they had won a battle. 

England very soon began to learn the 
precious lesson of history that a victory on the 
battlefield is not necessarily a victory at home, 
that a military triumph is not. necessarily a 
spiritual triumph. She soon realised that the 
spiritual and ideological aims of the war, so 
loudly proclaimed and so confidently cherished 
while the thing was on, were now nowhere on 
the horizon and that all was a depressing 
blank. So far as these aims were concerned she 
realised that the conflict was not conclusive. 
The battle was won, but the war was not. 
It was certainly not lost; hut the conflict had 
not concluded. Germany may have been put 
down, but other imperialist competitors were 
rising. Very soon it was realised that Germany 
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in reality was not put down, lhe military 
defeat had temporarily shattered her morale, 
but she was speedily recovering it. Even 
before the Nazi Germany arose out of the ashes 
of defeat, England began to realise that her 
war-aims (proclaimed and unproclaimed) had 
proved a mirage, and in order to give them a 
reality she must return to the trenches. But 
she was most unwilling to do this. The. 
flower of her youth had seen the horrors of 
war from close quarters. A good part of it 
had withered under fire; the rest was depressed 
and unnerved. It was a bad form of war¬ 
weariness : the consciousness that you must 
take up the rifle, but absolute lack of 
mental and physical energy to do it. England 
became pathologically pacifist; she. began to 
talk of peace out of sheer war-weariness! 

This was the prevailing mood of England 
which continued even after the proclamation of 
the present war. Nothing expresses this 
better than the post-war English literature. 
Literature after all is the soul of a nation and 
therein you can read its shades. 1 am not 
referring here merely to such works as Siegfried 
Sassoon’s “Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,” 
Robert Graves’ "Good-bye to All That”, and 
Richard Aldington’s “Death of a Hero.” 
These works do loudly protest against war and 
express disgust for everything connected with 
it. The war-weariness I am speaking of 
permeated almost the whole of the post war 
literature. 

It is interesting in this connection to see 
how England treated the literary masters of 
the pre-war period. It is one of the tricks of 
the English people that whenever they have no 
more use for a person they lift him up and put 
him above the common standards, thereby 
preserving his honour and preserving them¬ 
selves. A recent example is that of Sir John 
Simon. With the fall of the Chamberlain 
Government the English had no more use for 
this gentleman and they sent him to the 
House of Lords. They did the same thing 
with Mr. George Bernard Shaw in 1924 after 
he wrote St Joan. He was canonised almost 
in the manner St. Joan was canonized. He 
became the national Old Gentleman. Hence¬ 
forth he was revered but never listened to- 
Mr. H. G, Wells continued to hold the audiences. 
But he himself began to soar high up in the 
skies and began to construct Utopias of 
the type of ‘The Shape of Things to Come.’ 
The people had no use for them- Mr. Chester¬ 
ton continued to play the Pyramid of English 
Literature trying to balance the broad base of 
modern civilization on the narrow edge of 


mediaeval make-belief, before a distracted 
people. 

The people began to turn to new authors 
like Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolfe, D. H. 
Lawrence, Lytton Strachey and others who 
expressed their mood much better than the old 
masters. They were the moderns and they 
expressed the decadent individualistic and 
introspective mood of the post-war populace. 
They would not look outside their own mind; 
They were afraid to look objectively into the 
face of tilings as they were. Their’s was a 
mood of war-weariness, of the consciousness 
that the war was not yet won, but of unwilling¬ 
ness to go back to the battle. This mood 
naturally hated all external authority and 
discipline but was powerless to develop an 
internal one. It ran away from the exterior 
and took refuge into the interior. Therefore 
the recrudescence of the psychological novel in 
the Post-War period- 

This, in fact, created a crisis in the literary 
theory. Was literature an expression or com¬ 
munication? Did literature concern itself with 
the expression of the Artist’s thoughts and 
feelings or did it aim at communicating the 
same to the readers? Tolstoy believed litera¬ 
ture to be communication and gave a 
grand exposition of the theory in his im¬ 
mortal essay, What is Art? But the new 
post-war artists thought otherwise. They did 
not like to look into the face of the outside 
world which was full of frustrations; therefore 
they thought it safe to ignore it, and if 
possible to forget it. They thought that they 
were the only reality and art its mere expres¬ 
sion. They, therefore, became higly introspec¬ 
tive and wrote in a language which tended to 
differ from the ordinary one of social communi¬ 
cation. In this James Joyce achieved a sort of 
whimsical perfection which meant a good deal 
of freedom from ordinary rules of language and 
even of commonsense. You find the same 
thing in what is called Modernist Poetry with 
its shattered metre and meaning. 

Mr. James Joyce merely represents the 
culmination of a tendency which is current in 
almost all others. Joyce’s morbid individua¬ 
lism finds a somewhat different expression in 
D- H. Lawrence. Lawrence with his insistence 
on individual rights and inner experience set 
on purifying the inner of the inner things viz. 
sex. He wanted to purify sex and bestow 
upon it a dignity which we attach to many 
social things. He wanted to rid mankind of 
the shame complex. But he began his crusade 
with such crudity and savagery that ultimately 
he seems to take all culture out of it, Again 
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and again his female character gives herself to 
the man-of-the-people who is only powerful 
flesh and devoid of all culture! 

Mr- Aldous Huxley and Virginia Woolfe 
are more decent, but their introspective indivi¬ 
dualism is not more fruitiul. It comes to a 
dead stop. Mr. Aldous Huxley (as his book 
Point Counter Point proves) has the satirical 
quality of a Swift or a Dickens. But because 
of his inwardness and lack of all positive 
criteria it loses all its value. Talking of 
Dickens one is reminded of Mr P. G. Wode- 
house. Mr Wodehouse has an inimitable 
sense of humour. He has used it to expose 
a type of aristocratic gentry. His important 
contribution is the method of under-statement, 
which is a quality of civilized gentleness. But 
one suspects this is born of a lack of confidence 
which is expressive of the age- Mr. Wode¬ 
house is the greatest humorist England has 
produced since the days of Dickens, but he 
entirely ^ lacks the depth and intensity of 
Dickens’s human wisdom. A war-weary 
mind can at moments forget itself and be 
genuinely funny, but it seems it cannot be 
humorously wise- 

One real contribution of this mind is in the 
field of Biography. The disillusioned mind 
lost faith in the politicians and so-called heroes. 
It strove to remove the externals of even the 
Majesty and see if there is only jest within. 
Mr. Lytton Strachey did this in his biography 
of Queen Victoria and Queen Elizabeth. The 
people did for some time see the truth about 
these exalted ladies. Strachey’s biographies 
did represent the landmark in the art of bio¬ 
graphy. That was a contribution. 

Literature is generally the forerunner of 
thought- The above-mentioned mood was no 
less visible in the thought-currents of England. 
1 he most important contribution of this mood 
was to the science of Psychology which deve¬ 
loped enormously during this period. The 
science of psycho-analysis which was treated 
with characteristic aloofness in the pre-war 
period was suddenly enshrined in the Temple of 
Thought, and Freud suddenly became a vogue, 
to such an extent that even the English Have¬ 
lock Ellis whose works were banned in the pre¬ 
war period was over-shadowed by the Viennaese 
doctor. The study of abnormal psychology 
became the prevailing interest of students, both 
in literature and psychology. 

Naturally moral protests gained in volume 
and strength, and moral standards began to 
collapse. The morality of Bohemia began to 
accquire a dignity which was till now the pre¬ 
serve of a certain class of Parisian Intelligentsia. 


But the British Intelligentsia which led this 
moral protest should be sharply distinguished 
from the Progressives of the pre-war period. 
The introspection, hamletism, introversion of 
this class was definitely decadent whereas the 
moral protest of Mr. Wells, Shaw and other 
leaders of the progressive thought was marked 
by a rationalistic approach and respect for 
moral sanctions which in their hands appealed 
to hygienic needs. 

A similar crisis could be seen in the field of 
science and philosophy. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
did take leave of the 19th century mechanistic 
materialism and proclaim the mystical doctrine 
of creative evolution. But Shaw’s mysticism 
was indicative of optimism whereas the des¬ 
perate scientists of the post-war war-weary 
period began to read in scientific developments 
the call of God and justification of the pessimis¬ 
tic doctrine of Free- Will . Of course, science 
cannot be entirely devoid of sanity, or else it 
would cease to be scientific and therefore 
British science did produce Russels, Hogbens, 
Levys and Haldanes who carried on the battle 
of materialism i.e. the battle of scientific 
sanity. 

The worst effects of this war-weariness 
could be seen in the field of British politics which 
entirely lost its moorings and began to loiter 
waywardly in the narrow paths of Appease¬ 
ment. The Labour Party thought that it had 
come into its own, for it sat on the Government 
benches twice, but in reality it had stained its 
soul. Its best leaders became betrayers and 
those who somehow remained in the old fold 
began to talk of pacifism, which was in fact a 
cowardly unwillingness to fight on for the fulfil¬ 
ment of those principles which it had proclaim¬ 
ed from the house-tops. This pacifism, it must 
be noted, became a bane of all democratic 
politics. Democracy forgot that it must fight 
or perish. Like a decripit old gentleman it 
began to cling to the early principles of unrea¬ 
listic liberalism and allowed the anti-democra¬ 
tic elements throughout the world to triumph. 
Democracy in fact began to commit suicide- 
Its limbs in Germany, Italy, Spain and Russia 
were completely paralysed There Fascism 
triumphed in all its nakedness; and yet British 
democracy practised Appeasement! This doc¬ 
trine of Appeasement was the direct result of 
the British unwillingness to return to the tren¬ 
ches. 

The politics of the period of Appeasement 
culminating in the ghastly murder of Czecho¬ 
slovakia are fairly familiar and I will not deal 
with them here. Suffice it to say that the 
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“Translucidation” and Sir Oliver 

have always maintained that the only people 
likely to be of any use as detective-obser¬ 
vers at a Spiritualist seance are not. men 
of science, but conjurers. Anyone who feels 
inclined to challenge such an opinion should 
read a book like Mr. David Devant’s St-nd* of 
My Magic. Mr. Devant first describes his tricks, 
and then explains the means by which he 
achieves the inexplicable or apparently impossi¬ 
ble. Again and again one is struck by the fact 
that where the mystery is deepest the explana¬ 
tion is simplest and often crudest. 

An amusing account is given of Sjr Oliver 
Lodge's superstitious awe in face of the per¬ 
formance known as "translucidation.” Members 
of the audience were asked to write on small 
cards, which were placed in envelopes, sealed, 
marked, and placed in a bag held by Miss 
Devant, who was seated on the platform: - 
“My sister would simply take an envelope 
out and put it on her forehead and then read 
the contents. This was duly carried out with 
the six envelopes. Each one, after it had been 
read, was handed over the footlights imme¬ 
diately, and passed on to the person who claimed 
it. It seemed impossible and inexplicable; so 
much so that one day Sir Oliver Lodge came 
to the performance armed with a specially-sealed 
envelope, which he challenged my sister to 
read. She read it with the rest, and he was so 
surprised that he got up from his seat in the 
stalls and made a short speech to the audience. 
He said he could not understand by what 
means this marvel had been accomplished, as 
he knew nothing in science that could account 
for it, and finally hinted that I was using some 
higher powers. Mr. Nevil Maskelyne and I saw 
him after the performance and tried to assure 
him it was trickery; but he frankly said he did 
not believe it.” 

You may learn from the book itself how the 
trick was worked; it involved a trap-door, two 
accomplices, and a powerful electric lamp. So 
simple! But, alas ! not nearly so simple as the 
mentality of this great man of science-the High 
Priest of Spiritualism. 

Proto mis in the Literary Dude. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization -the finest expression of the 
deeper nature of man is the result of freedom 
—freedom to live, freedom to think, freedom to 
speak, freedom to dream, and freedom to dare 
seek the truth. Where such impulses are 
denied, and where the search for truth is sup¬ 
pressed and persecuted, there is the scene of ihe 
slow death of a civilization, - L. ll u npvi \N-,fi i n s. 


If, as many believe, this age of ours is going 
to turn away from the golden prospect that was 
opened to it and pass into a prolonged period 
of reaction, it will be the fault of the organs of 
public instruction. School education , bossed 
by our clerical and political sergeant-majors, is 
a deliberate discouragement to independent 
thinking on matters of importance. It is a pre- 
paration of the young for easy capture by the 
partisan, corrupt, mendacious, or hypocritical 
influences which are waiting for every one who 
thinks of something other than the job and 
jazz, crooning, Mickey Mouse, and baseball. 
The press has become a tragi-comedy. Four 
millionaires in America and Great Britain guide 
the "thinking” of about 40,000,000 people ; and 
not one of the four is capable of thinking out 
a sound philosophy of life or sees the world as 
anything except a field in which adventurers 
like themselves can dig up uplimited gold. The 
elementary blunders and hypocracies of these 
formidable guides of the race from 1904 to 1914 
let the world drift into the horrible tragedy of 
1914-1918. Their elementary blunders and 
hypocrisies since the war kept the public from 
perceiving that it was drifting into the terrible 
catastrophe of the depression years and was 
permitting incarnate brutality to entrench itself 
and prepare to flood the world with poison-gas. 

Joseph KcCabe. 

April 1936. 
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suicidal pacifism of the English nation continu¬ 
ed even after the war was declared on 
Germany. The false lullaby of Appeasement 
(as Roosevelt calls it) had put, the English 
spirit to sleep —which was of course not com¬ 
fortable hut disturbed by had dreams—and the 
complacency of the Chamberlain Government 
was powerless to awaken it. It took the 
whipping realism of Churchill and the fall of 
France to rouse it Now I believe the English 
nation is thoroughly roused; and it has gained 
back its former robust spirit which will fight 
for the triumph of the decent principle ol 
Democracy. 

But the interlude between the two wars 
should teach the English that the fight f° r 
civilization is not won by merely military 
victories. Last time the Allies won the war 
and immediately lost it in the hall of Versailles. 
This tragic mistake must not be repeated, 
d'he Peace Treaty must he a treaty of Demo- 
craey and not of Imperialism. Or else the 
1918-39 interlude will give place to a new one, 
with worse results. 



Mr. H. G. WELLS AND INDIA 

By ATIB IJSMANI. 


P ERHAFSTit would not be wise on my part 
to criticise such a great author of our 
times as Mr. Herbert George Wells on 
his latest and most thought-provoking book, 
the 'Fate of Homo Sapiens,” without a word 
of apology. 1 am a great admirer of Mr. Wells 
and have read most of his books, hut never 
before did I admire him better than after read¬ 
ing the "Fate of Homo Sapiens.” In spite of this 
I do not find myself in agreement with certain 
things that he says about India in it, and [ want 
to contradict them. My apology is only this : 
although I am a mere nobody in India my read¬ 
ers, after they have gone through all that 1 
have to say, will find that I have tried simply 
to voice their own objections in a representa¬ 
tive fashion and rectify them. 

R is in chapter 20, entitled "Subject Peo¬ 
ples,” that Mr. Wells mentions about India. 
He mentions very little indeed. And the little 
he mentions he justifies by saying, in the begin¬ 
ning of the chapter, "The argument of this 
book is framed on such a scale that the lives 
and death of scores of millions appear as details 
of microscopic size in the general ant-hill.” 
Nevertheless it must be an unreliable "anti- 
microscope,” to coin a term after Wellsian 
fashion, that minifies an object out of recogni¬ 
tion. I do not disagree with his general remarks 
about Indian peoples when he says, "They seem 
destined to play only a secondary and support¬ 
ing role in any unification of human affairs 
that is achieved, not by reason of any inherent 
inferiority, but because they are debarred by 
their complicated mental barriers and divisions 
from any collective understanding of modern 
constructive ideas.” But when he so decisively 
asserts, 'At present »onr of their cultural move¬ 
ments displays an original line of its own that 
amounts wen h a dig Id contribution to world 
reorganisation,” (Italics mine), he totally ignores 
the immense possibilities of the Rationalist 
Association of India, and that it stands for hu¬ 
man brotherhood and unity with a full consci¬ 
ousness of what he appropriately terms "the 
ecological view of life.” Small as it is, it is 
significant enough to be mentioned in a book 
which seeks to find in every country factors 
making for a "world civilisation.” When he 
could see Brahmo Samaj through the "anti¬ 
microscope” of his book he could surely see the 
R. A. I. also. But let me hasten 1o add that 


Mr Wells has no respect for the Brahmo Samaj, 
He clearly says, "A culture which said,‘We 
are ignorant, divided and condemned to a col¬ 
lective sterility by our ignorance, and we mean 
to recognize our mental energy and stock our 
minds to play our proper part in human unity,’ 
would be a culture to respect. But even the 
Brahmo Samaj, most liberal of Indian cultures, 
does not say that.” What else can you infer 
from this ? Regarding the R. A. I., perhaps he 
is not aware of its existence, or why should he 
ignore it ? 

Once again he exhibits his unawareness of 
the existence of the Rationalist Movement when 
he says, "There would be much to be said for 
an Indian nationalism based upon the idea of 
brotherhood and the common future of man¬ 
kind.” The Rationalist Movement, if it stands 
for anything at all, it stands for this very sort 
of nationalism. It endeavours to "create a 
scientific and tolerant mentality among the peo¬ 
ple of this country; ” Mr. Wells’ "brotherhood 
and the common future of mankind” is the 
next step after this. He himself expresses this 
very idea when he says these inspiring words : 
“If these (Indian) peoples can be fused, the 
whole world can be fused.” ! 

Further on Mr. Wells says, "In India there 
are numerous rich men, great industrialists, 
wealthy maharajas and the like, but it has still 
to dawn upon anyone of them, that a great, 
growing, liberating mass of knowledge exists in 
the world beyond the present reach of any 
Indian.” I am sure he is wrong in saying that. 

I believe that "liberating mass of knowledge” 
is not at all outside the reach of any Indian 
(I hate to use this word for my countrymen 
because the Westerners use it to express their 
contempt of any coloured people) living under 
normal conditions. It is available to anybody 
who sufficiently cares to take the trouble to 
obtain it. The present writer is a case in point; 
he does more than flatter himself when he takes 
pride in believing that he is keenly alive to the 
Wellsian ideas and ideals and sincerely shares 
Wells’ Utopianism with him. When India has 
provided "educational emancipation and oppor- 
1 unity” to one young man who is quite below 
thirty and just above humble living, it can 
surely provide the same to many more. I know 
Mr. Wells does not want to under-rate Indi? 
luif be surely under-estimates it. 
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So much of contradiction, and now I will 
write in appreciation of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

I applaud Mr. Wells when he so rightly con¬ 
demns Gandhism by saying, ''Vague aspirations 
to an obviously fictitious nationalism of an 
imitative parliamentary kind, sustained by non¬ 
cooperation, preferential trading and the fasts 
of Mr. Gandhi* point to anything but the 
coming to the city of mankind,” and certainly 
"Starving on the doorsteps of the ruler in the 
Gandhi fashion is a curiously unfair appeal to 
the ruler’s decency. Directly it is used against 
anyone tough enough to say ‘Starve then, and 
be damned to you’, it becomes ineffective.” So 
this is the picture of our Spiritual Leader and 
his satellites through the Westerner’s eyes. No 
doubt if Gandhism succeeds it will reduce 
India to a horde of cringing curs ever whinning 
for crumbs of bread at the doorsteps of John- 
Bull or whatever master Fate may choose to 
provide them. But the Rationalist Movement, 
Mr. Wells should remember, is one bright spot 
of hope in the gathering darkness about India. 

And here is ample food for thought for the 
followers of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah 
and also for those who belong to the Indian 
Congress—I will not pretend to call it National. 
Mr. Wells says, "But speaking generally Indian 
nationalism is no sort of synthesis, it is based 
on a common understandable resentment at the 
British Imperial Government and on very little 
else. You cannot build a nation on a vanish¬ 
ing grievance. The old raj is not going to last 
for ever, and when it fades out the Hindu will 
still be wearing his caste marks and the Muslim 
slaughtering cattle at him in a derisive manner-” 

He gives a true picture of India when he 
says, "In India now there must be a score of 
potential Royal Societies, so to speak, running 
about in loin cloths and significant turbans and 
Gandhi caps and what not, running at lowly 
partisan level, and so running to waste.” Bet 
ween these lines I read a fair challenge to the 
Rationalist Association of India and I know k 
will take it up. The task before the R. A. 1. 4s 
a colossal one ; it has to unify “that great mis¬ 
cellany of peoples and cultures which is India.” 
(Wells). A blight falls on our hopes when we 
see that India is such a divided country within 
itself, and so much obsessed by the religious, 
language and provincial prejudices, that it 
hardly deserves the name of a nation. We have 
to awaken it to a collective consciousness and 
let Wells’ inspiring words, "If all these peoples 
can be fused, the whole world can be fused,” 
be our fountain of hope. 


In the end, I would welcome anybody who 
comes forward to show me if I have made any 
mistake anywhere. I shall feel only too thank¬ 
ful to him. 

(It is certainly ridiculous of Mr- Wells to 
assert that any knowledge is .out of reach of 
itntj Indian, since India has produced scientists 
of the calibre of Sir C. V. Raman, and P- C. 
Ray, but I do not blame him for ignoring the 
Rationalist Association, which is a microscopic 
body in comparison to the Brahmo Samaj. The 
wav to remedy that is to bring in new members. 
Ed.) 

I T is a curious conception of freedom that will 
permit a man to speak when he is right, 
but is not equally careful of guarding his 
right to speak when he is wrong. It is this 
last that needs carefully guarding. The first is 
admitted by the Roman Church, and by every 
brand of Fascism. 

—Chapman Cohen. 

XXX 

HE public mind does not act individually, 
but collectively, and the direction of 
mass mentality is mainly determined by 
the kind of special environmental influences 
that have been created. 

-- Chapman Cohen. 

XXX 

OUGH work, iconoclasm, but the only way 
to get at truth. 

—D. W. Holmes. 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE 

{Continued from page 216) 

of letting unreason rule our lives and go the 
way all other incompetent and inefficient 
species have gone. 

Favoured Child. 

Man is not a specially favoured child of 
nature; what he has achieved in the way of 
greater comprehension and social sympathies 
is the result of his own will; if he does not now 
reassert his will towards a more rational under¬ 
standing of life it is possible that he will 
disappear from the face of the earth and nature 
perhaps will bring forth a more capable race 
that will more truly fulfil its object. Because 
this striving for a full and abundant life has to 
be fulfilled somehow and if man does not 
fulfil it he must make way for another race 
that will. 
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Public Lecture. 

See cover page ii 

T imidity in the expression of opinion 
breeds condescension in the orthodox, 
hypocrisy in the heretic and muddles 
the intelligence of both. 

—Chapman Cohen. 

M EN fear thought as they fear nothing 
else on earth. 

—Bertrand Rossf.u.. 


Wotcs & IRewe. 

W E are pleased to note that as a result of 
the appeal by our President Dr. C. L. 
D’Avoine there has been a consider¬ 
able increase in the membership of the R. A. I. 
We are thankful to our members for the efforts 
they are making in securing new members and 
subscribers. 

xxx 

A S our members and readers know the 
R. A. I. has greatly increased its activi¬ 
ties during this year, particularly during 
the last four months. The War and other 
difficulties have hampered us a great deal, and 
much of what we intended to do had to be put 
aside for the time being. 

xxx 

A PART from the increase in expenses con¬ 
sequent to the increase of our activities 
which we have been able to meet due 
to the generosity of some of our members and 
particularly that of our Vice-President Mr. R. 
B. Lotewalla, we now greatly feel the need for 
more workers. 

xxx 

W E admit that most of us have our own 
difficulties which have been increased 
by the prevailing conditions, but we 
are sure there are at least a few of our members 
in Bombay who can do some work, for the 
R. A. I. during their spare time. This will be 
a great relief to those who are at present carry¬ 
ing on the activities. It will then he also pos¬ 
sible to look to other things regarding the 
R. A. I. which need attention. 

xxx 

A S we go to Press we receive long delayed 
(in transit) copies of the London Free¬ 
thinker which has maintained its regu¬ 
lar weekly appearence under the able editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Chapman Cohen in spite of very 
trying conditions. We are sorry to learn that 
the Freethinker office has been damaged by a 
bomb. Editor Cohen and his colleagues have 
the greatest admiration of freethinkers all over 
the world for the way in which they have kept 
aloft the flag of Freethought in England. 

We gratefully acknowledge the following:— 

A. Raptakos, Rs. 5/-, Dr. R. D. Muzumdar, 
Karwar Rs. 3/-. 

To Reserve Fund 

Lt. Col. K. C, Sanjana, Poona, Rs. 10/-. 




What is Time ? 

( A Marxian Point of View ) 

By Marxist. 


T HE geometry of this Universe is the 
geometry of a continuum. It has no 
absolute space and absolute time, but 
these are welded into one block geometrically 
and each observer will devide the block dif¬ 
ferently into space and time; no division will 
be absolute or unique. 

Relativity physics does not make all qua¬ 
lities relative-it sets them in a new absolute 

framework. Interval-.in which both space and 

time figure- takes the place of distance as an 
absolute separation between events. The velo¬ 
city of light is an absolute velocity, whatever 
the observer. The amount of matter in the 
Universe is absolutely constant and the con¬ 
servation of momentum still holds absolutely 
as a law of nature. And the absolute frame¬ 
work in which these new qualities are set, is 
the continuum of space --time, specified by four 
dimensions. 

The world commonsense has twofold 
appearance. It is permanent and veriable. It 
is is a continual state of flux, it is dynamic, 
incessantly changing, a world of perpetual 
novelty. By its very nature nothing is ever 
repeated, nothing remains the same. Such is 
the world we have to accept, the environment 
in which we find ourselves. Of it we are 
an essential part. In its evolution within this 
millein mankind has separated from this fol¬ 
lowing process aspects that at first sight 
appear distinct and incapable of intermixture- 
Space, Time & Matter as the occupant of 
both. How he has come to make just this 
form of separation is itself an interesting prob¬ 
lem in evolution. It is not improbably asso¬ 
ciated with two general characteristics that 
impress themselves on him in the changing 
world. 

There is only one direction to time, viz. 
that is which the number registered increases. 
To suggest that the direction of time, or, as 
Eddington prefers to call it, the arrow of time, 
may be uncertain, or is reversible, is to imply 
that time is something completely independent 
of the unfolding process in nature from which 
the notion has been abstracted. The direction 
of time is involved in the sequence of events 


that constitute our Universe, and unidirection 
time is drawn with time by us from that pro¬ 
cess. They are inseparable. How, in fact, 
has mankind reached its conception or space 
and time ? Obviously in practice . That we 
can repeatedly move ourselves from the lather 
side of a given object to the beyond side—that 
in the course of so doing we pass other 
objects and leave them behind —that all the 
things we scrutinise present themselves to our 
inspection before and behind, above and below, 
or side with each other-these are the material 
and objective facts from which Mankind gene¬ 
ralise the conception of space—the objective 
possibility of machanical movement. 

Similarly all the things we do, and all the 
things which are done to us happen after or 
before each other, or simultaneously with each 
other. And in their simultaneous happening 
they endure for differing intervals. Day alter¬ 
nates with night and while either endures things 
happen in the light or in the dark. From 
this practically experienced order of sensations 
of co-existences and successions-—an order that 
we can reconstruct imaginatively but cannot 
possibly construct in the first place; from this 
objective experience we derive the concept 
Time-the general pre-requisite of all move¬ 
ments of co existence and successions, all 
development and all practical production. 

The space and time are opposites is self 
evident. We measure the one from a prac¬ 
tically given point in the other—even though it 
be a moving point, as when we reckon the 
space moved through in a given time interval 
(fi. e., fixed quantity of time). That they are 
united is equally obvious, since nothing can 
happen "in” one which does not also happen 
"in” the other. That they are thus a unity of 
opposites need worry no one who has not 
pledged himself a priori to a dessecration of the 
grave of Hegel. 

As we have demonstrated above, the 
Dialectic of space and Time is valid precisely 
because it has a material origin in the objec¬ 
tive world of material practice, because it is 
in itself a subjective practice which reflects in 
(Continued on 'page 228) 




SPINOZA 

fh E. M. Abrahams. 

‘ 1 To he a Philosopher one must first he a Sfu'nozist".—IlcgcL 


TT is a sad commentary on the history of 
^ civilized nations that they have persecuted 
and ill-treated some of its boldest thinkers. 
Galileo, in his old age was imprisoned and 
sentenced to repeat the Seven Penitential 
Psalms for differing from Aristotle and Moses 
and the teachings of the theologians. On hearing 
of Galileo’s fate Descartes burned a book he 
had written ‘On the World’, lest he too should 
get into trouble. 

In our day the case is not much different. 
Men like Freud and Einstein have the pain 
and the honour to draw upon themselves the 
utmost in fury, distortion, persecution and 
deprivation from pointing the way forward with 
their thinking. 

Spinoza met with a similar fate. He was 
accused of impious boldness, of destroying 
and dragging down all that was holy. He 
was excommunicated. And even after his 
death the reactionary forces strove in vain to 
destroy the dead man. 

Spinoza was born in 1632. He grew up in 
the Ghetto of Amsterdam. Though his father 
was a successful merchant, young Spinoza 
preferred to spend his time in and around the 
Synagogue. 

He read the Bible and wondered why the 
Old Testament said nothing of immortality. 
He read the Guide to the Perplexed, but found 
more perplexities in it than guidance; studied 
Latin sedulously under a Dutch Scholar, Van 
den Ende. He fell in love with his Latin 
Master’s daughter. But the young girl soon 
lost interest in him when another suitor 
came along hearing costly presents. No 
doubt it was at that moment that our hero be¬ 
came a philosopher. 

Voltaire once said, "My trade is to say what 
1 think,” Spinoza said what he thought, only 
to find himself summoned before the elders of 
the Synagogue- He was charged of heresy. 
He had said that God might have a body; 
that angels might be hallucinations; that the 
soul might lie merely life; that the old Testa¬ 
ment said nothing of immortality. 

He was offered an annuity of -*500 if he 
would consent to maintain at least an external 
loyalty io his Synagogue and his faith. Spinoza 
relused. In 1656 he was ex-communicated. 


Let us quote a sentence from his ex-communi¬ 
cation formula: ■— 

"Let him be accused by day and accused 
by night; let him be accused in his lying down 
and accused in his rising up; accused in going 

out and accused in coming in.No 

one abide under the same roof with him, no 
one approach four cubits length of him, and 
no one read any document dictated by him, or 
written by his hand.” 

But the fate of Spinoza was milder when 
compared with the fate of Uriel a Costa, who 
was ex-communicated in 1647, the year in 
which Spinoza attained his fifteenth year. 
Uriel a Costa was a passionate Jewish Youth 
who vigorously attacked the belief in another 
world. The Synagogue compelled him to 
retract. 

The formula for retraction required that 
the proud author should lie across the 
threshold of the Synagogue while the 
members of the Congregation walked over his 
body. Uriel a Costa underwent this public 
retraction, came home, wrote a piece of 
denunciation of his persecutors and shot 
himself. 

Spinoza’s Philosophy.— A short article sf 
this type will only permit a cursory treatment 
of Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Qod:-] •or Spinoza unbalance is the underlying 
reality. God, substance, Nature, the Eternal, 
the unchangeable, the One, are all one and the 
same thing. This is essentially a Hebrew idea, 
and belonged to Spinoza as part of his 
heritage. 

What kind of a God is this ? Is he like the 
God of Aristotle who sits apart in the skies 
unconcerned with what goes on in this world— 
a God who “reigns but does not rule?” No. 
Spinoza’s God is single, independent, infinite, 
self-caused, and above all the necessary princi¬ 
ple of all things. God is not apart from the 
world as Descartes held, an external cause 
acting on the world from without, but in the 
world, (rod is in the world and the world in him. 
He is the source of everything that is. God 
and the world are one. 

God did not create this world. God did 
not utter fiats for six days creating one thing 
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after another. But this world flowed from the 
very nature of God, “in the same way as it 
follows from the nature of a triangle, from 
eternity to eternity, that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles.” Even God himself 
could not have prevented this world from 
flowing from his nature. 

As Spinoza says: 

"Things could not have been brought into 
being by God in any manner or in any order 
different from that which has in fact obtained. 
Therefrom it follows that things have been 
brought into being by God in the highest 
perfection, in as much as they have necessarily 
followed from a most perfect nature.” 

But many will ask if all things follow from 
the absolutely perfect nature of God, why are 
there so many imperfections in nature? Why 
are there things so loathsome, deformed, evil, 
sinful ? Spinoza answers in the following 
words: 

"Whenever, then, anything in nature seems 
to us ridiculous, absurd or evil, it is because 
we have but a partial knowledge of things, 
and are in the main ignorant of the order and 
coherence of nature as a whole, and because 
we want everything to be arranged according 
to the dictates of our own reason; although, in 
fact, what our reason pronounces bad is not 
bad as regards the order and laws of universal 
nature, but only as regards the laws of our 

own nature taken separately-.As for the 

terms good and km), they indicate nothing 

positive considered in themselves.For 

one and the same thing can at the same 
time be good, bad and indifferent. For 
example, Music is good to the melancholy, 
bad to mourners, and indifferent to the dead.” 

Somewhere else Spinoza says: — 

"To those who ask why God did not create 
all men, that they should be governed only by 
reason, I give no answer but this: because 
matter was not lacking to him for the creation 
of every degree of perfection from highest to 
lowest; or, more strictly because the laws of 
his nature are so vast, as to suffice for the pro¬ 
duction of everything conceivable by an infinite 
intelligence.” 

Attributes of God, 

By an attribute Spinoza means that which 
the intellect perceives as constituting the 
essences of the substance or God. 

God has an infinite number of attributes of 
which we know only two: "Thought is one 
of the infinite attributes of God. Extended 
substance is another attribute. Substance, 


Thinking, and Substance Extended are one and 
the same substance, comprehended now through 
one attribute, now through another.” 

Now, according to Spinoza, Thought and 
Extension (Mind and Body) are independent of 
each other. We cannot explain the mental 
by the physical, as materialism does, nor the 
physical by the mental, as spiritualism does. 
Both thought and extension are manifestations 
of one and the same reality, God. Neither is 
the cause nor the effect of the other, both are 
the effect of the same cause, both flow from the 
same substance. 

For example, when I think of a circle, God 
is the cause of the circle in so far as he is a 
thinking being. And God as an extended being 
is the cause of the extended circle. 

This theory of Spinoza is what modern 
psychology calls psycho-physical parallelism. 

Modes. 

"A mode is any individual thing or event, 
any particular form or shape, which reality 
(Substance) transiently assumes”; we, our 
bodies, our thoughts and all the particular 
things in this world are modes or modifications 
of the eternal and invariable reality God. 

The attribute of Thought manifests itself in 
particular ideas; the attribute of extension, in 
particular bodies. 

According to our philosopher, then, the 
connection between God and the world is of 
the most intimate kind. Spinoza says: 

"The more we understand particular things, 
the more do we understand God.” 

Happiness. 

"Thus in Life,” says Spinoza, “it is before 
all things useful to perfect the understanding, 
or reason as far as we can, in this alone man’s 
highest happiness or blessedness consists, 
indeed blessedness is nothing else but the con¬ 
tentment of spirit which arises from intuitive 
knowing of God: now to perfect the understand¬ 
ing is nothing else but to understand God, God’s 
attributes, and the actions which follow from 
the necessity of his nature.” 

One of Spinoza’s critics remarks: 

"Spinoza did not seek to found a sect, and 
he founded none, ye J . all philosophy after him is 
permeated with his thought.” Perhaps so many 
were influenced by .him because he lends himseit 
to so many interpretations, and yields new riches 
at every reading. 

Nietzche says somewhere that the last 
Christian died upon the cross. He had forgot¬ 
ten Spinoza. 





The Great Saint Bernard 


Onlv on p:ipi’i - Inis Immunity yet. nolitnvcd j'lory, 


T HAT unsubduable old veteran, Bernard 
Shaw, has written another play, and 
has been adding fresh scenes to a film 
of a former success. The play is as fresh as if 
it were the work of a young writer beginning 
his career, and is delighting present-day audien¬ 
ces as clearly as his earlier efforts charmed 
their parents nearly half a century ago. Over 

eighty years of age ; he still dazzles with his 

genius, and he has even become a classic in 
his own life time. Such a career is remarkable, 
for the purely parochial success of an ordinary 
writer sinks into insignificance beside a wide 
reputation of this kind. 

Shaw has challenged the world as critic, 
novelist and playwright, but his plays contain 
his best work. He has been at great pains to 

emphasize his technique and his philosophy, 
and to explain at length that his technique is 
old and his philosophy is new. Despite his 
bland assurances, neither is originally Shavian- 
The one is seen clearly in Henrik Ibsen, and 
the other plainly conveyed from Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer- But Shaw’s comedy is inter¬ 
esting and valuable. He has re-introduced 
high comedy on the English stage. So far as 
England is concerned, the comic spirit as 
George Meredith so admirably calls it, has had 
few chances between Bernard Shaw and the 
Restoration dramatists. And, remember, the 
main secret of Congreve’s and Wycherley’s 
interplay of character is not mere depravity- 
It is the absolute equality of equipment with 
which men and women pitch their battles oi 
wit. If you want anything better you have to 
go to Shakespeare. 

The glory of Shaw, however, is not his wit, 
but his underlying seriousness. I 1 or Shaw, 
despite his chameleon-like changes, always 
maintains stoutly the rottenness of our civiliza¬ 
tion. He criticizes prevailing conditions in his 
novels, his dramas, his musical, sociological, 
and theatrical reviews. Like a scientist in his 
laboratory, he sets up these ideals, strips them, 
and puts them to the test, and the ordeal is the 
cleansing fire of truth and the scalding water oi 
satire. So thorough is the process that few 
impostures may walk and live. He is so much 
more than a merely brilliant author such as 
Wilde. Underlying all his wit and irony, you 


ln'uiity, truth, km'iwlrdiro, virtue, and uhiilhij? lovo. 

—Bernard Shaw . 

will find sanity and balances good sense which 
mere smartness lacks. Now and again, as an 
Irishman, he justifies his reputation as a Celtic 
Mephistopheles, and grins in his motley, as in 
his attacks cn Shakespeare, and his flirtations 
on religion. But the total impression left by 
his life-work is of a man grappling earnestly 
and seriously with social and theological prob¬ 
lems, not of a rustic grinning through a horse- 

collar. And that impression is welcome, for, as 
Heine says finely, "unless wit is based on seri¬ 
ousness it is only a sneeze of the reason.” 

Shaw has not Shakespeare’s temperament 
which suffers fools gladly, and when he is 
annoyed he is merciless. lie tries to see all 
round a subject. Is he writing to Benjamin 
Tucker, the apostle of individualism, he will 
tell him that Individualism, can only be reached 
through Socialism. When addressing Social¬ 
ists, he will warn them of the dangers of Bu¬ 
reaucracy to individual liberty. He will jibe at 
religious people for their barbarism and ignor¬ 
ance, and scoff at Free-thinkers for their devo¬ 
tion to science. When he belonged to the very 
select Shelley Society, he told the members 
bluntly that he expected all the members were. 
Atheists, Republicans, and Vegetarians, and 
nearly broke up the meeting on the spot. Some¬ 
times the victims get angry, hut the ready Irish 
wit comes to the rescue, and the jester is for¬ 
given for his audacity. "Rot! ” roared a voice 
when he came forward, amid applause, at the 
end of one of his plays. "Rot! I fully agree 
with you, sir,” Shaw said, "but what are we 
two against so many.” 

Indeed, the impress of his unique person¬ 
ality is on his work. Liven his newspaper arti¬ 
cles retain their freshness and survive the test 
of republication triumphantly. They are the 
work of a brilliant, clever, and witty man. 
With a strong, haughty, careless non challance 
he has expressed himself very freely. "Sardoo- 
dledom” is not a compliment to the popular 
author of “La Tosca.” “Barclolatry” is applied 
to the worship of Shakespeare. His famous 
retort in the last war, “Sir Edward Grey is 
himself a Junker,” was sardonic. So was his 
advice to the Free Churches that, if they were 
wise, they would place busts of Voltaire in their 
tabernacles. Shaw is too much in earnest to 
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be impartial. “I have never claimed for myself 
the divine attribute of justice,” he says blandly. 
His emendation of the so-called Golden Rule 
is often quoted: ‘'Do not do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you. 1 heir 
tastes may not be the same.” I like, too^that 
description of the aristocratic lady who eon 
ceived the universe exactly as if it were a large 
house in Wilton Cresent. 

Here are some comments taken at random: 

Greek scholars are privileged men hew 
of them know Greek, and most of them 
know nothing else. 

Leave it to the poor to pretend tftat 
poverty is a blessing; leave it to the coward 
to make a religion of his cowardice by prea¬ 


ching humility. ... 

Alcohol makes life bearable to millions 
of people who could not endure their exist¬ 
ence if they were quite sober. 

Money is the most important thing m Lire 
world. It represents health, strength, honour, 
generosity and beauty as conspicuously as 
the want of it represents illness, weakness, 
disgrace, meanness and ugliness. 

The history of the English factories, the 
American trusts, the exploitation of African 
gold, diamonds, ivory and rubber, outdoes in 
villainy the worst that has ever been imagine! 
of the buccaneers of the Spanish main. 

It is cheap work converting starving men 
with a Bible in one hand and a slice ot 
bread in the other. I will undertake to con¬ 
vert West Ham to Mahommetanism on the 

same terms. . . 

Bernard Shaw is the greatest, living author 
using the English language. Like Byron, like 
Sterne, he is one of the select few who have an 
European reputation. His plays have crossed 
all frontiers, and been played m most ot the 
chief cities of the civilized world. 1 he nimble 
lightning of his wit rouses men everywhere. 
It is well, for his life-work is for sanity. He is 
like the east wind flashing through our civili¬ 
zation. He clears the atmosphere ot tog. it is 
because he is a bracing tonic in a time ot moral 
slackness that Bernard Shaw ranks highly. Hie 
brave old veteran knows this, for tic says. 

I am of opinion that my life belongs to 
the whole community, and as long as L live 
it is my priviledge to do for it whatsoever I 
can. I want to be thoroughly used up when 
I die, for the harder 1 work, the more i live. 
Life is no brief candle to me. It is a splen¬ 
did torch which I have got hold ol, arid I 
want to make it burn as brightly as possible 
before handing it on to future generation. 


Reproduced from the Freethinker. 


WHAT IS TIME? 

(Continued from pa//e 224) 

its content and formal movement the cor¬ 
responding movements in objective reality; and, 
above all, because it is able to survive the 
acid test of objective practice. 

ft is this probably, which rouses the 
resentment of all the literary Josserini—like 
Dr. Chitnis and all lumpen intelligentsia who 
spend their days either in posing as more 
Marxist than Marx, more Leninist than Lenin, 
and more proletarian than the proletariate; or, 
alternatively, in matting at afi three in the 
name of whatever-it-is which is the Very 
Latest” Dialectical Materialism- the materia¬ 
lism of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin-reduces 
thinking both in theory and in practive to brain 
work ! Beyond question, this is what has 
upset Dr. Chitnis—who does not discuss the 
dialectics so much as spit every time its name 
is mentioned. 


T HE vain crowds, 
led by lies.” 


wandering blindly, 


—Lucretius. 
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Religion and Administration 

By V. S. MUDVEDKAR. 


Whatever the object- and it must liave been 
a good one, though perhaps prompted by sim¬ 
plicity of understanding-of the founders of the 
different religions of the world, there is not. the 
least doubt that the net effect of the several 
religions has been to create strife between the 
different groups and increase misery all round. 
Apart from the historical quarrels and wars 
between Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and 
Protestants, Hindus and Muslims, Shaivas and 
Vaishnavas; the present day persecution of 
Jews as such in Christian lands, the misery of 
the discarded Hindu wife in this Aryan land, 
the murderous Hindu-Muslim quarrels over 
such paltry things as music before mosques, 
and the wastage of time and intelligence spent 
on prayers and performance of rites and in the 
never-ending discussion about the unknown 
and unknowable, which time and intelligence 
could be turned to far better purposes; are live 
instances, of the antipathy between religions 
or the stupidity of religions, of which any sane 
man ought to be ashamed. The lengthy, lear¬ 
ned, contradictory, unmeaning, confounding, 
misleading defences of the different religions, 
frequently put forth by priests and pundits, 
moulvies and Kazies, pastors and prelates, 
knaves and simpletons, only go to show the 
enormity of intelligence and labour wasted in 
the futile attempt of proving pain to be pleasure, 
falsehood to be truth, fancy to be reality, misery 
happiness, and shame honour. 

2. The cause of the present deplorable 
state of affairs is the slavish mentality of consi¬ 
dering religion-notwithstanding its absurdities, 
stupidities, and contradictions, some of which 
are patent to the naked eye or simple sense, 
and others stand exposed or exploded by science 
and logic-as having fallen from heaven, 
- which heaven, again, is supposed to be a real 
and tangible place like this earth, though far 
grander and immensely blissful-and as helping 
to take one to such heaven, pardoning all one’s 
sins and critnes-and therefore admitting of no 
change or improvement, or even discussion 
about its correctness, truthfulness, or usefulness. 
This kind of view may be pordonable in babies, 
boobies, or grandmas ; but it is reprehensible 
in public men of the twentieth century, versed 
in the severities of science arid logic, and acqu¬ 
ainted with the atrocities of crusades and com¬ 
munal strifes, and yet professing the high ideal 
of serving and elevating humanity as a whole. 


3. As a matter of fact, all religions are 
systems of rules, framed by men like ourselves, 
having two legs, two arms, two eyes, one nose, 
no horns, nor tails; but not having our experi¬ 
ence, and perhaps even our logic-men, who 
had not seen aeroplanes and machine-guns, 
submarines and destroyers; had not heard the 
names of air raids, poison gas, x-rays, elec¬ 
trons; nor had dreamt of dastardly schemes like 
Pakistan and Nazistan. It is unthinkable that 
our fore-fathers, who were, and could not but be, 
backward to us in every kind of knowledge, 
were perfect, to the exclusion of the very idea 
of improvement or discussion about it, in this 
highly cotroversial and extremely harmful sub¬ 
ject alone. Even granting, therefore, that those 
rules had distinctly been beneficial to the state 
of society for which they were designed, or of 
the time at which they were framed, it is sheer 
absurdity to hold that they must similarly be 
beneficial to us and to our posterity to the end 
of time notwhithstanding their gross, patent, 
evil effects, of everyday occurrence.. 

4. If, therefore, it be impossible—or 
otherwise inexpedient—to demolish religion 
of II,>' pn-mihot// type- altogether, it is at least 
high time that those priding themselves to be 
philosophical administrators-or practical philo¬ 
sophers—who are responsible for the welfare 
of the entire people under their charge, gather 
sense and spirit enough to declare religion to 
be the private concern of individuals—like 
eating, shaving, smoking, walking; and 
restrict themselves, in their public capacity 
to making general laws and rules, conducing 
to temporal peace and mundane progress, of 
the society as a whole. 
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